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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


If both of the major political parties are com- 
plaining about public apathy before the fall 
campaign has come to a close it certainly would 
not be strange. There are of course, always c€r- 
tain local conditions and local candidates likely 
to liven things up here and there across the 
country, but as to broad national issues and basic 
choices on national or international questions, 
there appears to be a remarkable lack of them 
this vear. The recession at one time seemed likely 
to supply the Democratic party with ammunition 
of a sort, but business is on the upgrade again 
and unemployment is declining. The matter of 
Russian advances in science and technology gave 
promise for a while—albeit without much logicat 
basis—but with our visible progress to date in 
space exploration that issue, too, seems to have 
lost much of its potency. The case of Sherman 
Adams, whatever its merits, hardly seems enough 
to nourish a full blown political campaign. 

The so-called moderates in the Democratic 
party were in fairly effective control of Congress 
this year and they apparently held about the 
same views as the Administration on certain vital 
questions and cooperated with the President in 
keeping the course of legislation largely free of 
the more extreme programs frequently advocated 
as means of bringing the recession to an end. In 
any event the genera! policy of the Administra- 
tion was, and has been from the first, so much 
like the New Deal that it does not lie in the 
mouths of “modern” republicans to have very 
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An Optimistic View of the 
Stock Market Outlook 


By EDMUND W. TABELL* 


Director of Institutional Research 


Walston & Co., Inc., New York City 


New York market analyst optimistically advises trepida- 
tory investors who wait and worry that they may well 
find themselves left at the post. Mr. Tabell analyzes 
major doubtful arguments advanced about the short run 
outlook, answers the question whether present 540 D-J 
has discounted these arguments, and states there are no 
technical deterioration-signs nor lack of cash awaiting a 
technical correction. In 1200 issues studied, finds major- 
ity are forming broad accumulation areas indicating 
higher levels between now and early 1960s. Recommends 
investors not try to mastermind the market but to exam- 
ine the outlook for individual issues. 


The present stock market is best summarized by the 
title of a recent magazine article, “The Stock Market 
—Is It Too High?—Is It Going High- 
er?—Or Both?” For the near term, 
the best answer is probably a little 
bit of both. 

It is very true that the market 
appears statistically high at the pres- 
ent time and could very well decline 
somewhat from present levels, al- 
though there are no signs of tech- 
nical vulnerability. Over the longer- 
term, however, it is possible to be 
much more definite. When compared 
with the price level which will exist 
in five to ten years, today’s market 
will appear low indeed. 

Despite what I feel is a clearly 
optimistic long-term outlook, the 
present level of security prices cre- 
ates a number of doubts in the minds of investors. These 
doubts are probably stimulated by variations of the 
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Edmund W. Tabell 


*An address by Mr. Tabell before the New York University Men 
in Finance Club, New York City, Oct. 9, 1958. 


A Non-Optimistic View of 
Stock Market Outlook 


By JAMES F. HUGHES* 


Research Director, 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, New York City 


Mr. Hughes raises serious doubts regarding the market’s 
ability to keep 1953-1958 bull market going for another 
five years on the basis — despite SEC’s mandate — of 
“sudden and unreasonable fluctuations in the price of 
securities” in the past few years. Market researcher finds 
recovery of the average to new highs is due primarily to 
abnormal scattering of major highs for important leadimg 
stocks, and calls attention to unexpected results of fiman- 
cial reforms, and the “vulnerable stilt formation” (Alcoa, 
for example) supporting many high quality issues going 
along with the average. Names several groups that 
appear to be at the climax rather than at the start 
of a new boom. 


_ An important psychological factor currently influenc- 

ing the stock market ts the general acceptance of the 
viewpoint that although stocks may 
be high now they will be very much 
higher five years from now. Accord- 
ingly there is no reason to worry 
about any reaction that may take 
place within the next few months. 
While some reaction is generally 
conceded as probable, from a longer- 
range investment viewpoint there is 
nothing to worry about because the 
market will again recover, carrying 
the average to new highs as it has 
during the past 12 months from the 
October 1957 lows. 

This opinion, according to the re- 
cent article in “Life” on “The Peo- 
ple’s Stock Market,” is held by many 

‘ames F. Hughes of the current generation of young 
businessmen making up part of the 500,000 new cus- 
tomers on annual average that have been getting into 
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*An address by Mr. Hughes before the New York University 
Men in Finance Club, New York City, Oct. 9, 1958. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
im the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
ar¢é they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


ALAN D. WHITNEY 


Investment Adviser 


Winnetka, UL. 
Zenith Radio Corporation 


This company, whose stock has 
been making new all-time highs 
almost daily, has many unique 
features. Its s and earnings 
are currently 
well above 
the same pe- 
riod in 1957, 
and that year 
was the best 
in its history 
for earnings 
end was ex- 
ceeded slight- 
ly for sales 
only in 1953. 
Financial 
position is 
strong, with 
no capital ocb- 
ligation other 
than common 
stock. Cash resources 
than double current 
and current ratio is 
to 1. 

The company was established 
in 1915 by R. H. G. Mathews of 
Chicago, as Chicago Radio Lab- 
oratory. It went into abeyance 
during 1917-19 while Mathews 
was in service in World War Il, 
when he met Karl E. Hassel of 
Sharpsville, Pa., while both were 
at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. In 1919, they re-estab- 
lished Chicago Radio as a partner- 
ship, and were joined in the ven- 
ture by former Lieut. Commander 
E. F. McDonald, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
in 1920. The headquarters and 
main plant of the company are 
still in Chicago, the name of the 
business having been changed to 
the present one upon incorpora- 
tion in July, 1923. 

Products include radios TV sets, 
radio-phonograph combinations, 
hearing aids and replacement 
parts for ail of same. The com- 
pany owns exclusive patents on 
automatic tuning for TV sets by 
remote control and issues licenses 
to others to manufacture same. It 
was introduced in June, 1956. In 
1936, the company acquired Win- 
charger, Corp. of Sioux City, 
Iowa, which still makes wind- 
driven electric machinery there 
for small power generators for 
farms and other small users. In 
1948, it acquired all manufactur- 
ing rights of Farnsworth Corp., 
relating to making TV receivers, 
radios and record-changers. That 
same year, it also boug. t Rauland 
Corp., a manufacturer of cathode 
ray tubes for TV pictures. Rauland 
still operates a separate plant in 
Chicago. 

In February, 1952, the company 
applied to FCC to establish 
“phonovision” for “pay-as-you- 
see” TV. No decision has yet been 
forthcoming, although in October, 
1957, FCC finally granted per- 
mission to test the process over 
the next three years, in a few 
designated areas. The method was 
developed by Zenith in 1947, 
when it was first publicly demon- 
strated in Chicago. But it has been 
vigorously fought ever since by 
the three big networks, NBC, CBS, 
and ABC. In January, 1958, Con- 
gressional hearings on the subject 
were begun. 

On Sept. 13, 1957, the company 
won an agreement with RCA, GE 
and Western Electric in settle- 
ment of its long-pen “ing patent 
and anti-trust suit against them. 
The amcunt to be paid by the 
t ree former defendants is $10,- 
000,000, payable $1,000,000 a year 
for ten years, beginning Oct. 1, 
1957. The company also won in 
the agreement some licenses to 


sale 


Aian D. Woaitney 


are more 
liabilities, 
about 31+ 


manufacture certain products from 
each of the above named compa- 
nies. 

On Aug. 1958, the company 
announced that a new amplifier 
tube to extend the effective range 
of radar, had been developed. Not 
long before that, it announced a 
self-recharging battery, 
light, for certain of its 
aids (while bein the 
use! Also recentiy introduced 
is a behind-ihe-ear model 
which uses only a tube to 
conduct sound to the earmold. 


uo 
, 


irom sun- 
hearing 


Vor! bv 


nev, 


wired 


lave increased 
from $20 million in 1940 to $160 
million in 1957, at an almost 
steady rate. Earnings per present 
share have increased in the same 
period from 37 cenis to $8.29, with 
one deficit of 17 cents in 1946. 
Since 1949, earnings have mpt 
been less than $5 per present share 
of stock, which was split 2-for-] 
in mid-1958. 

This unique company, in so com- 
petitive a field, seems destined 
for even better things to come. 
The loss by death, last May, of its 
long-time chief officer, E. F. Mc- 
Donald, should not have an ad- 
verse effect. One of its co-found- 
ers, Karl E. Hassel, is still an 
active officer and director, while 
Hugh Robertson, successor to Mr. 
McDonald, has been with the 
company since 1923. 


Annual sales 


PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
Fairlawn, N. J. 
Holophone Company 

Here is a security which I like 
best and which at present has its 
light hidden under a bushel bas- 
ket. It is the Holophane Com- 
pany, listed 
on the Ameri- 
can Stock Ex- 
change. The 
company is a 
beneficiary 
from school- 
building, hos- 
pital- building 
and road- 
building 
through pro- 
viding light- 
ing for these 
fields. Ina 
study of the 
1959 economy, 
it is evident 
that these three fields are certain 
to expand substantially, and thus 
furnish the base for a considerable 
rise in Holophane Company’s 
earnings. 

The Holophane Company is in a 
strategic position to capitalize on 
this increased business, 
began of a 
and - a - half - acre-site plant this 
spring for the producution of 
plastic prismatic light controlling 
products. This plant will particu- 
larly help the earnings to be 
shown for the second half of 1958 
and first quarter of 1959, which 
will compare with a period be- 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Zenith Radio Corporation—Alan 
D. Whitney, Investment Adviser, 
Winnetka, Ill. (Page 2). 

Holophone Company—Peter B. B. 
Andrews, Fairlawn, N. J. (Page 


2). 











fore the increased facilities 
in operation. 

Earnings 
Holophane 


VU € re 


the 
strong 

steadily 

$1,723,- 


record ot 
Company is 
Net income expanded 
from $658.462 in 1953 to 
947 in 1957, and net income pei 
follows:: 1953, $1.74: 1954. 
$2.86: 1956, $3.46: 1957. 
Company 
ended June 30. 
the 


ce - 
1958. was 


growth 


share as 
$2.02: 1955, 
$4.56. The 
fiscal year 
the 


ended 


reporis for 


so that 
fiscal 


report ior 


30, 


yea r 


June not 


as 
inasmuch as _ it 
passed the entire in- 
cluding the latter part of 1957 and 
the early part of 1958. Since then. 
however, have 


strong, encom- 


recession, 


earnings taken a 
sharp turn for the better—helped 
lyy the 
operation of the new plant, which 
opened at the end of March, 1958. 
Even so, considering the fact that 
the company operated during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1958, 
throughout the entire recession, 
the net income per share of $3.56 
is most creditable. Under the much 
more favorable’ situation and 
prospects now existing, however, 
net income for the present fiscal 
year is estimated at a new high 
in the $5.70 to $6 per share range. 
The stock now sells in the 40s. 
Financial condition is very 
strong. At the end of Holophane 
Company’s fiscal year, June 30, 
1958, current. assets totaled $4,- 
472,000 and current liabilities 
were $1,272,000. Cash and equiv- 
alent alone totaled $2,972,000. The 
company has no funded debt, and 
retired its pre- 
ferred stock. The dividend record 
over the years is excellent. Stock 
now is on a $2 annual basis, but 
in view of strong finances and 
rising current and _ prospective 
earnings, a substantial dividend 
increase, plus extras, lies ahead. 
A stock split also is in prospect 
for Holophane stock. The com- 
pany twice in the past has split 
its stock two-for-one when it has 
been selling around current levels 
in the 40s. Two two-for-one split 
would bring the shares outstand- 
ing from 377,768 to close to 800,- 
O00, million 


shares 


business recovery and 


and more than a 


would be outustanding on 
a three-for-one split, which would 
greatly improve n 
the stock. 
Holophane stock is an outstand- 
ing buy, on the basis of its pro- 
gressive management, its fine en- 
gineering center, good earnings 
and finances, and prospects of in- 
creased dividends and stock split. 
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Speculation, Treasury Financing 
And Bond Decline 


By AUBREY G. LANSTON* 
President, Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., New York City 


Head of government bond house bearing his own name: (1) 
distinguishes speculation from gambling in defending recently 
criticized activities cf professional speculators; (2) disagrees 
with Secy. Anderson’s appeal to nonbanking financial institu- 
tions; (3) points out speculators bailed-out the Government 
and that they were deliberately and openly invited te do so; and 
(4) opposes regulation of margin purchases by non-dealers. 
In explaining what brought about the bond market reversal, 
and how speculation tends to be self-correcting, Mr. Lanston 
obliquely criticizes some newspaper accounts, and blames 
Government improvidence and its lack of regard for the small 
saver for existing dollar-distrust. He cannot see how the nen- 
banking financial firms can save Government from its own folly 


My remarks will cover three 
subjects. Speculation is one. The 
spotlight thrown on the Govern- 
ment security market increasingly 


over the pas: 
year recently 
has empha- 
sized the ac- 


tivities of 
speculators 
and, in so do- 
ing, may have 
created some 
wrong im- 
pressions— 
even in the 
Treasury. Be- 
sides, specula- 
tion is an in- 
tegral and an 
Aubrey G. Lanston essential 
Crieristlic 
of the func 
tioning of any market, particu- 
larly one in which breadth, depth 
and resiliency are sought. 
Treasury financing operations 
over the past 15 months is the 
second subject. I plan to demon- 
strate that (1) the Treasury in- 
vited speculators to underwrite 
its oiterings of securities with 
a term past one year and (2) 
without a good dose of specula- 
tion the Treasury would not have 
been able to sell the $26'% billtio: 
of securitics with a term longer 
than one year that it sold during 





the 11 months ending last June. 

In the course of dealing with 
recent Treasury financing, I will 
deal with the recent unsuccessful 
play of the speculators and the 
disappointing results of what we 


might call professional speecula- 


tion, in general. 


Finally, I shall refe: 


prieftly to 


the real causes of the recent 
drastic decline in Government se- 
curity prices. 

The day-to-day happenings in 
the Treasury security market for 
the past year and a half or so 
have increasingly interested news- 
paper and other writers. This is 
not surprising The decline in 
bond prices that began in Febru- 
ary 1957 and which carried 
through ¢t October 1957 one 
of the sharpest, if not the sharp- 
est on record up to that time 
It proceeded to increasingly em- 
barrass the Treasury. Much was 
written about the extent of the 

An address by Mr. Lanston before 
the 15th Annual Cerrespendent Bank 
Meetin The First Pennsylvania Bank 
ing & Trust Company, Philadelpi Pa. 
Oct. 7, 1958. 


price declines and the Treasury’s 
dilemma. 


The subsequent rise in prices 
that began in October 1957 and 
continued until April 1958 like- 
wise was just about the biggest 
thing of its kind to happen to 
Government security priees in 
this country. It dumbfounded 
many astute observers and, as 
they becaimne increasingly unable 


to reconcile their expectancies 
with current events, they sought 
the rationalization of blaming 
-peculators. This aspect seemed 
to particularly. intrigue the press 
and other writers. 


Speculation Is Not Gambling 

When the decline in Govern- 
ment security prices began last 
April, few realized that this was 
only the beginning of another, 
unprecedented downward’ move- 


ment. The Treasury, its advisers 
and most other people were 
shocked as the extent of the 
movement unfolded. A lot of peo- 
ple had to begin to engage in 


rationalization once again. This 
time, certain unusual! aspects 
made it easy to blame the specu- 
lators. 


Most people associate the word 
speculater with gambler. There- 
lore, It is not unusual to associate 
the quick profit sougnit by a 
speculator with the winnings of 
Sambling. To many, all such 
‘winnings’ are immoral. Besides, 
what is more succulent to the 
average person than a speculato! 
who ¢g burnt? So, this aspect oj 
recent larket velopments was 
Played to the hilt Vhile othe 
:10re fundamental reasons were 
underplayed, or overlooked, by 
those who wert iting the story 
for the general public. 

1 would like to ask a question 
Vlost. of you manage investmem 
portfolios. Some of these port- 
folios may include stocks as well 
as bonds. And, in the case of 
bankers, the assets you manage 
will include loans as well as 
bonds, plus a. very ubstantial 
amount of various types of gov- 
ernment securttie Dx yOu vel 
tlemen consider that you engagt 
in speculation in the handling ot 
inese asset 

Refore you answer the question, 
to yourself, let me olfer for your 


consideration some of the defini- 
tions that are to be found in 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 


Continued on page 22 
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Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


By DR. IRA U 


Enterprise 


Containing some observations 


. COBLEIGH 


Economist 


on this 30-year old company 


which has substantially broadened its horizons of profitability. 


Of the minerals of maior in- 
dustrial importance, probably sul- 
phur would rank among those 
most inelastic in its demand. New 
entrants into 
production in 
recent years, 
particularly 
Mexican ones, 
have expand- 
ed the supply 
and caused a 
dip of around 
20% in the 
basic per ton 
price of $30 
prevailing two 
years or so 
ago. Efficient 
sulphur pro- 
duction over 
any long pe- 
riod of time has, however, proven 
exceedingly profitable. Broaden- 
ing industrial demand, present 
stability of price, and the bring- 
ing in of new production in 
Canada (with great saving in 
transportation cost to West Coast 
markets) provide a current back- 
ground for confidence in the sul- 
phur industry. 

Because sulphur is not a direct 
consumer item such as cigarettes, 
soft drinks or motor cars and is 
not advertised over TV like Geri- 
tol, few realize how important 
sulphur is in our daily lives. The 
Egyptians, thousands of years be- 
fore Moses made his bulrush land- 
ing, used sulphur as a cosmetic 
and for the vivid paints that 
adorned their temples. Ask most 
people about sulphur and the only 
product using it they will mention 
is matches. True, matches and 
fireworks require sulphur, but far 
more important is its use (mainly 
in the form of sulphuric acid) in 
the manufacture of steel, paper, 
fertilizer, detergents, chemicals, 
plastics, vitamins and rubber. 

But enough of this documentary 
about what a boon sulphur is to 
mankind. We were going to talk 
today about a particular producer, 
to wit, Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Company. KH is the third largest 
producer in the United States 
with average 1955/57 production 
of 465,000 long tons.) Texas Gulf 
Sulphur ranks number one, with 
average production, for the same 
period, of 3,200,000 long tons; and 
Freeport Sulphur, second in rank 
with 2,220,000 long tons.) Prac- 
tically all of this sulphur was pro- 
duced along the Coast of the Gulf 
of Mexico by the so-called Frash 
process whereby the sulphur is 
extracted from geological forma- 
tions called “domes,” and driven 
to the surface by hot water under 
pressure. A new and most promis- 
ing production technique has 
been perfected, however, which 
extracts sulphur from “sour” nat- 
ural gas. This is a highly impor- 
tant development which we’ll en- 
large upon later. 

Jefferson Lake has done quite 
well in sulphur but it has also 
diversified in an interesting way. 
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It has been researching a new 
‘“Rotosorber” process for extract- 
ing gasoline from natural gas. It 
did considerable research on the 
production of cresylic acid and 
sodium sulphide from wastes ol! 


petroleum plants. which led to the 


creation of Merichem Co., now 

wholly owned subsidiary which 
should gross around $2 million, 
with pretax profits in the order 
of 10% this year. A promising 


potential exists for expanding use 
of cresylic acid for plastics and as 
an additive to gasoline. 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur is aiso 
a substantial oil producer. It has 
properties in Texas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma 44 wells altogether 
with reserves 12/31/57 estimated 
at 2.3 million barrels of oil and 
1142 billion c.f. of gas. Drilling 
participations during 1958 15 
wells are reported to have in- 
creased these reserve figures sub- 
stantially. 

Probably the brightest develop- 
ment on the horizon at Jefferson 


is 


Lake is its new Canadian sub- 
sidiary (69% owned) called Jef- 
ferson Lake Petrochemicals of 


Canada Ltd. This consolidates un- 
der one corporate roof earlier 
operations in three areas—Peace 
River (in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia), East Calgary and Savan- 
na River in Alberta. The opera- 
tions of this company is efficient, 
logical and profitable. Jeff of 
Canada produces sulphur from 
sour gas and sells the residue for 
pipeline use. The gas is run 
through a gas extraction plant 
separating the hydrogen sulphide 
from the residual volatile pipeline 
gas. The hydrogen sulphide is 
then chemically converted into 
sulphur, in an adjoining plant. A 
plant is already in operation at 
Peace River with a capacity of 
300 tons per day, drawing its raw 
material from natural gas pur- 
chased from Pacific Petroleums 
and from West Coast Transmission 
Co.; and another plant of identi- 
cal capacity is to be built at East 
Calgary, with gas supplied from a 
sizable field owned jointly by So- 
cony-Mobil and Jeff of Canada. 

The Peace River operations be- 
gan in November of 1957 and were 
slow getting under way until the 
railroad line to the plant was 
completed this summer. The plant 
is an exceedingly efficient one 
with an actual production cost 
of somewhere below $5 a ton. 
Adding heavy depreciation, sales 
and shipping costs, the total cost 
figure runs in the neighborhood 
of $12.50 per ton against present 
plant selling price of $23.50. 

The attractive features about 
Jeff of Canada include a huge 
supply of the raw material, nat- 
ural gas, readily available, a ris- 
ing Pacific Coast demand for sul- 
phur, and a present arrangement 
with West Coast Transmission for 
as delivery of 50 to 100 thousand 
M.C.F. per day over a 20 year 
period. 

About reserves, it is really too 
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determination 


In the Cal- 


early for accurate 
of the total potential. 
gary field, some _ 60,000 acres, 
which Jetf of Canada onerates as 
a “farmout” from Socony-Mobil, 
reserves of sulphur have been es- 
timated at 11 million tons, and of 
pipeline gas 1.7 trillion cubic feet. 
Further under way 

av expand estimates and 


strate a dependable supply 


dt illing now 
these 


©e1riivi 


of pipeline gas of such magnitude 
as permit larger deliveries to 
West Coast under the existing 
contract for deliveries commenc- 
ing 1/1, 60. 

Thus, in respect to supply and 


sales, Jeff of Canada has a bright 
outlook and its future is of major 
significance to snareholders in 
the parent company. Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Company owns l,- 
400,000 common shares of Jeffer- 
son Lake Petrochemical. In addi- 
tion, 600,000 shares were publicly 
offered earlier this year by in- 
vestment bankers, 300,000 in the 
U. S., and 300,000 in Canada at a 
price of $5.71 per share U. S. cur- 
rency. These shares were well re- 
ceived by investors, and in over- 


the - counter trading are now 
quoted at around $10.50 in New 


York. Accordingly, current ap- 
praisal of Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
must take into major account the 
importance of its Canadian hold- 
ings. 

The capitalization of Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur Company is made 
up of $8,076,375 in funded debt, 
$942,150 par amount in 7% pre- 
ferred stock, followed bv 743.844 
in common, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. For each 
share of Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
there is a company holding equiv- 
alent to 1.88 shares of Jefferson 


Lake Petrochemicals. At present 
market valuation of 10% (over- 
the - counter), 1.88 shares are 


worth $19.74. Deducting that from 
the market price of Jefferson 
Lake Sulphur common, $32.50, 
leaves a valuation of but $12.76 
per share for the entire properties 
and assets of the parent company, 
excluding its Canadian invest- 
ment. This, by any standards, 
seems to be a substantial under- 
valuaution, as company reserves 
of sulphur, oi] and gas in the 
United States alone, would surely 
be worth at least $30 a share. 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur (Stock 
Exchange symbol JEF) earned 
$1.57 a share in 1957. The first 
half of this year was a disappoint- 
ing one resulting in a small defi- 
cit. This, however, was due to 
the fact that Jeff of Canada 
couldn’t sell and deliver sulphur 
until the railway line came in. 
Heavier depreciation charges 
($584,000) further reduced the 
net, and a strike affecting a major 
customer of the chemical divi- 
sion, reduced net from that source. 
And, of course, the lingering re- 
cession slowed down sulphur de- 
mand in general. 

On all counts, however, the 
outlook has now brightened. Com- 
petent analysts have predicted 
earnings of some $2 a share on 
Jeff of Canada alone in 1960— 
equivalent to about $3.75 per 
share for the parent company 
common. While today, appraisal 
of JEF common might seem to 
stress a substantial market under- 
valuation of its reserve assets, the 
future might well deliver a quite 
dramatic increase in earning pow- 
er. Present dividend rate is 6% 
in stock. JEF sells some 30% be- 
low its 1957 high of 47%4; and it 
has a much broader horizon of 
profitability today—including the 
possibility of a rise in the price 
of sulphur. 


Two With Mitchum, Jones 
(Specia! to Tue Financia CARONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—George 
M. Burke and John H. Grobaty, 
Jr. have become associated with 
Mitchum, Jones & Templeton, 650 
South Spring Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. Both were pre- 
viously with Calin-Seley & Co. 
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Meetings 


Highlight Aid Expansion 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


NEW DELHI, INDIA “The 
world is in political senss 
divided in various ways today. 
4nd yet the major division of the 

vorld today, 


I think thereal 
civision is the 
industrialized 
or the de- 
veloped com- 
munities, and 
the unde- 
veloped 
communities. 
That is the 
real division 
of the world 
today.” These 
words from 
Prime Min- 
ister Nehru 
in his address 
opening the annual meetings of 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank are hignly 
significant in expressing the inter- 
national economic thinking in 
many areas, non-Asiatic as well us 
Asiatic with Washington going 
along in the direction of expanding 
the international ilow of capital 
and credit to the Have-Not coun- 
tries. In the area of the Fund's 
activities, wholly upart from the 
vgain repeated pleas for greater 
lending flexibility by the Have- 
Not countries, we this year have 
the prospective adoption of the 
Eisenhower - sponsored proposal 
for enlarging its resources through 
a general increase in the quotas of 
the member countries, presum- 
ably by 50°.. This certainly con- 
stitutes another facet of inter- 
national “aid.”” Members must put 
up 25% in gold and 75% in a 
country’s own currency, with the 
latter payable in “IOU” notes. So 
the direct bill to the United 
States in aid or, euphemistically 
“international investment,” will 
be $1,375 million, with about $350 
million of it in gold—a Budgetary 
item requiring an appropriation. 

Besides, the relative burden on 
the U. S. and the other creditor 
countries may be increased addi- 
tionally. Changes in quotas are 
governed by the Fund Articles of 
Agreement, which provide that 
the obligation to pay 25% of the 
increase in gold is not applicable 
if a country’s monetary reserves 
are less than its new quota, in 
which case the percentage may 
be reduced. 

In general, monetary reserves 
are equal to gross holdings of gold 
and convertible currencies; and 
trom these gross holdings a net is 
computed by subtracting currency 
liabilities to other countries. In 
many cases, the published figures 
on reserves do not set forth the 
true position; for example, they 
may perhaps not show dollar 
holdings as distinguished from 
sterling. The stated gold reserves 
figure can also be deceptive be- 
cause the gold may already be 
pledged. And there might even be 
some difficulties regarding coun- 
tries having sterling; since sterling 
is not convertib'e unless Britain 
makes gold available. 
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A: 


In any event, ass 2 that 
assent will not be given to Bra- 
zil’s proposal of the privilege of 
offering its stocks of cofi in 
lieu of national currency in a 
commodity collateral syste Ol 
to the Pakistan plea to stabilize 
the price of jute, it t be - 

ned that some ct ies will 
experience difficults coming 
through with their subscriptions 
properly — thus increasing the 
proportionate burden of the 
United States and the other credi- 


tor countries, 


The companion pending pro- 
posal to double the authorized 
capital of the World Bank, will 
create an additional contingent 


liability for the United States of 
either $215 billion or $3 billion. 


Another Aid Adjunct 

\Ynother aid expense item nat- 
urally getting attention here this 
week since it is to be an affiliate 
of the World Bank. is the Inter- 
national Development Association 
(which has grown out of the Mon- 
roney proposal) to make long- 
term loans for industrial de- 
velopment, with provisions for 
repayment in local currencies. 
“This particular scheme is best 
regarded as an adjunct to Ameri- 
can foreign aid, in which political 
considerations vie with economic 
considerations,” is its charteriza- 
tion by the London “Economist.” 

During discussion oi interna- 
tional financing here, one is re- 
minded of various projected other 
additions to the existing items 
now making up our nearly $2 bil- 
lion total (including “Aid for 
Defense”) as the recently estab- 
lished Development Loan Fund, 
economic aid under the Mutual 
Security Program, PL 480 sales 
of agricultural commodities and 
operations of the Export-Import 
Bank which bid fair to be main- 
tained at around last year’s total 
of $855 million. Additional out- 
lay possibilities run the gamut 
from enlargement of the United 
Nation’s Technical Assistant pro- 
gram, including the creation of 
the Special Fund to $100 million 
to enlarge regional development 
programs, to conceivable aid for 
the French franc. 


Joins Trust Securities 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Trust 
Securities Corporation announces 
the appointment of G. J. Cairns 
as a representative of the firm in 
the State of California. Mr. 
Cairns has been in the investment 
business for the past eight years 
on the retail level. He was pro- 
prietor of G J. Cairns Company 
in Smithtown, L. L, N. Y., and 
prior to opening his own business 
he was Division Manager of H. L. 
Jamieson Company in San Fran- 
cisco and Zone Manager of In- 
vestors Diversified Services, Min- 
neapolis. He will make his head- 
quarters at 450 North Camden 
Drive. 
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Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 


SEC regulator outlines suggested changes, based on the Com- 
mission’s 25 years of regulatory experience, in rule making 
powers, and amendments to SEC acts of 1933 and 1934, 
Investment Company and Investment Advisers Acts of 1940 
and Chaps. X and XI of Bankruptcy Act, that will be re-intro- 


duced to Congress next Jan. 7. 


Promising full and determined 


direct and cooperative effort to wage war on confidence men, 
“boiler rooms,” and certain syndicates, Mr. Gadsby places 
particular stress on enforcement activity and notes that heart- 
ening cooperation from Canada has, however, caused illegal 
operators to turn up in Cuba and elsewhere. 


With reference to proposed 
amendments to the Commission’s 
rules, let me first restate some few 
axioms sometimes forgotten or 
overlooked by 
those who deal 
with the Secu- 
rities and Ex- 
change Com- 
mission on a 
day to day ba- 
sis. The first 
and most basic 
of these con- 
cepts is the 
fact that our 
rule making 
power is not 
without its 
limits. The 
Commission 
may legislate 
by adoption of rules only within 
the framework of the powers en- 
trusted to it by the Congress. It 
may not add to the statutes by 
rule, but it has the statutory duty 
to inplement them. The remedy 
for an inadequate statutory dele- 
gation of power is by amendment 
of the statute, and not through the 
adoption of rules. 

Except for matters of internal 
management and certain other 
things here immaterial, the Fed- 
eral Administrative Procedure Act 
requires publication of notice of 
rule making and an opportunity 
for submission of views by inter- 
ested persons. In addition, the 
Commission, as a matter of prac- 
tice, directs numerous individual 
notices to persons who have indi- 
cated an interest in the subject 
matter ot any proposed rule. We 
actively seek and greatly appre- 
ciate any constructive comment 
which may be pertinent either in 
favor of or against any proposed 
rule. Such opinions, particularly 
when expressed by the experi- 
enced members of your own or- 
ganization, are given great weight 
when we consider whether a par- 
ticular proposal is in the public 
interest. 


Edward N. Gadsby 


Varying Sales Loads 


With these few and probably 
unnecessary introductory remarks, 
I should like to direct your atten- 
tion to the concept of a “single 
offering price” described in Sec- 
tion 22(d) of the Investment Com- 
pany Act as it relates to the ques- 
tion of permissible variations in 
sales loads imposed on purchasers 
of investment company shares. In 
this connection the Commission 
issued a notice last May of a 
proposal to adopt a rule (Rule 
N-22D-1) to clarify and codify its 
practices of permitting varying 
sales loads either through admin- 
istrative interpretation of Section 
22(d) or through orders of exemp- 
tions from the provisions of that 
section granted under Section 6(c). 

Section 22(d) of the Investment 
Company Act prohibits a regis- 
tered investment company, its 
principal underwriter or a dealer 
in its shares from selling its shares 
to “any person” except “at a 
current public offering price de- 
scribed in the prospectus.” This 
section was clearly intended to 
prevent discrimination among 





*An address by Mr. Gadsby before the 
41st Annual Convention of the North 


American Securities Administrators, Mex- 
ico City, Sept. 27, 1958. 





purchasers and to provide for or- 
derly distribution of such shares 
by preventing their sale at a price 
less than that fixed in the pro- 
spectus. In an opinion of the Com- 
mission’s General Counsel issued 
in 1941, Section 22(d) was con- 
strued as permitting continuance 
of a long standing practice of the 
industry under which graduated 
reductions in the sales load had 
been granted, depending upon tne 
quantity of shares purchased pro- 
vided that such quantity discounts 
were clearly described in the pro- 
spectus and were available to any 
members of the public on a non- 
this interpretation, the Commis- 
discriminatory basis. Pursuant to 
sion has permitted quantity dis- 
counts to be quoted on purchases 
by an individual at one time of a 
dollar volume of shares in excess 
of a fixed amount, say $25,000. It 
has also allowed quantity discounts 
on volumes computed on the basis 
of the aggregate of the shares pre- 
viously acquired and then owned 
plus the shares being purchased, 
and also on the basis of so-called 
“letters of intent,” in which the 
purchaser undertakes to purchase 
the required amount Over a lim- 
ited period of time in order to 
qualify for the reduced sales load. 
It has further permitted the ag- 
gregating of purchases by related 
individuals, such as members ot! 
a family, in order to make avail- 
able the quantity discount. Ques- 
tions have arisen under these ar- 
rangements as to the propriety of 
permitting quantity discounts to a 
trustee or other fiduciary or agent 
who purchases for more than one 
account. Quantity discounts have 
also from time to time been ex- 
tended to a representative acting 
on behalf of a group of individu- 
als such as members of a medical 
society or a college faculty. In 
rationalizing such a practice, the 
Commission has regarded the fi- 
duciary or other representative 
making the purchases as a single 
purchaser and thus to be “any 
person” as the term appears to the 
statutory language, provided that 
the grouping of purchasers was 
voluntarily arranged without in- 
ducement by the issuer or its sales 
representative. 


Complaints About Grouping of 


Purchases 
It has appeared necessary, how- 
ever, to reconsider these deter- 


minations and to review existing 
industry practices in view of some 
complaints made to us in connec- 
tion with such groupings of pur- 
chases. It has been found in many 
instances that the grouping has 
been solicited or encouraged by 
the investment company. It has 
become increasingly evident that 
reduced prices are not being 
granted to a single member of the 
public based upon the quantity of 
the shares being purchased, but 
rather to the aggregate purchases 
of several or numerous individu- 
als comprising selected “classes” 
of persons, contrary to the spirit 
and intent of Section 22(d). An 
important consideration in this 
situation is the danger, if not the 
positive certainty, that prospec- 
tuses will not be furnished to all 
of the individuals comprising the 
group, in violation of the disclo- 
sure requirements of the Invest- 
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Some Recent SEC Activities 


By EDWARD N. GADSBY* 


ment Company Act and the Secu- 
rities Act. 


As I mentioned, the proposed 
Rule N-22D-1 was drafted and 
circularized for comment among 
the industry in May, 1958. Com- 
ments were received from some 
45 persons, including several state 
regulatory authorities, representa- 
tives of various trade groups, in- 
vestment companies, dealers and 
attorneys. Some ten appearances 
were entered at the oral argument 
held on the proposal before the 
Commission on July 23, including 
representatives of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies, various funds, 
management companies and other 
associations. 


Proposed Revision 

The proposed rule provides in 
part that quantity discounts will 
be permissible when granted in 
accordance with a scale of reduc- 
ing sales load varying with the 
quantity of securities purchased 
py any person and based on (1) 
the aggregate quantity of securi- 
ties being purchased at any one 
time or (2) the aggregate quantity 
of securities previously acquired 
and then owned plus the securi- 
ties being purchased. The term 
“any person” is defined in the 
Rule to include (1) an individual 
purchasing securities with his own 
funds for himself and members of 
his immediate family and (2) a 
trustee or other fiduciary purchas- 
ing securities for a single trust 
estate but regardless'of' the num- 
ber of beneficiaries. The proposed 
rule expressly provides “the term 
shall not include a group of indi- 
viduals, acting jointly or through 
a trustee, agent, custodian or other 
representative.” It also draws the 
line at the granting of special dis- 
counts to officers and employees 
of the issuer or the sponsor. 


“Letters of Intent” 


In the written comments and at 
the oral argument, objections to 
the proposed rule were raised in 
connection with the elimination of 
quantity discounts based on the 
so-called “letters of intent.” It 
was pointed out that as a practical 
matter it would be impossible in 
most instances for a dealer or 
broker selling shares of a mutual 
fund to grant a quantity discount 
on the aggregate of the shares al- 
ready purchased and then owned 
plus the amount being purchased, 
since there would be no way of 
ascertaining the total number held 
by the prospective purchaser. 
Aside from the few companies 
which have direct sales organiza- 
tions and maintain complete rec- 
ords in their home offices of all 
sales and redemptions made by 
purchasers of their shares, there 
would be no source from which 
the seller could readily obtain in- 
formation to verify the present 
holdings of a prospective pur- 
chaser. 

On the other hand, most of the 
representatives of the industry felt 
that purchases pursuant to a “let- 
ter of intent,’ if the practice is 
properly safeguarded, would be 
the most practical and effective 
method of offering a _ discount 
based on purchase of a certain 
quantity of shares. It was argued 
that the additional shares to which 
the purchaser might be entitled 
by reason of the saving resulting 
from the quantity discount could 
be held in an escrow fund until 
the entire program had been com- 
pleted, or if the full sales load was 
to be charged on each purchase, 
the difference between the stand- 
ard sales load and the lesser 
amount to which the purchaser 
would be entitled as a quantity 
discount could be held in an es- 
crow fund to be delivered to the 
purchaser on the completion of 
the program. In such event, it 
was felt that there would be no 
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possibility of the purchaser re- 
ceiving a discount to which he 
might not be entitled. 


Defining “Any Person” 


In addition, it was suggested 
that the period to be eovered by 
such letters of intent should be 
limited to some definite period, 
such as 13 months. It was also 
forcibly argued that the term “any 
person” should be defined so as 
to include the spouse and minor 
child or children of the purchaser 
so that the discount might be based 
on the total number of shares held 
by the entire family unit. Some 
criticisms were also advanced as 
to other parts of the proposed rule 
emphasizing the considerations 
which had led to the existing prac- 
tices, and some further restrictions 
were urged such as a limitation 
upon special treatment of pur- 
chases by tax-exempt charitable 
organizations. 

The proposed rule is now under 
active reconsideration by the Di- 
vision of Corporate Regulation in 
the light of the comments so re=- 
ceived, and it is probable that, 
after further consideration by the 
full Commission a rule of the gen- 
eral nature of that submitted will 
eventually issue, though possibly 
with some modifications to meet 
the more reasonable of the criti- 
cisms which have been made. In 
such event, it will no longer be 
necessary to petition for special 
orders in order to legalize special 
discounts in certain cases, as has’ 
been done repeatedly under the 
existing situation. 


Problem of Assessable Stocks 


One troublesome problem cone- 
fronting the Commission relates 
to the application of the Securities 
Act of 1933 to assessable stock. It 
is true that assessable stock is not 
used as widely as it once was, and 
it is not available under the laws 
in many jurisdictions. However, 


Continued on page 28 





(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


23 Wall Street, New York 8, 


(4) above. 


October 14, 1958. 





for the Issues listed as (1), (2), (3) and 


of the Following Issues: 








N.Y. 
for the 





| FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Notice to Holders of Dollar Bonds and Coupons 


German External Loan 1924, Seven Per Cent. Bonds, due October 15, 
1949 (the Dawes Loan). 


German Government International 52% Loan 1930, Five and One-half 
Per Cent. Bonds, due June 1, 1965 (the Young Loan). 


The Free State of Prussia (Freistaat Preussen) 612% Sinking Fund Bonds, 
External Loan of 1926, due September 15, 1951. 


The Free State of Prussia (Freistaat Preussen) 6% Sinking Fund Bonds, 
External Loan of 1927, due October 15, 1952. 


Conversion Office for German Foreign Debts, 3% Dollar Bonds, due 
January 1, 1946. 


The Federal Republic of Germany, by an Offering Circular dated October 6, 
1953, made I-xchange Offers to the holders of the outstanding German Dollar Bonds 
of the issues listed above (and appurtenant coupons) to be validated pursuant to the 
procedures for validation of German Dollar Bonds, The Exchange Offers were 
made pursuant to the London Agreement on German External Debts, 1953, and its 
Annex I, between the Federal Republic and the United States, United Kingdom, 
lrance and other interested Governments. 

Announcement of these exchange offers was published in the “Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle” on the 15th day of October 1953. 


Reference is made to that announcement and attention 
is drawn to the fact that the exchange offers will 
* . = 
expire at the close of business on December 31, 1958. 


Further information is contained in the above-mentioned Offering Circular, copies 
of which may be obtained from the following Exchange Agents: 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. INCORPORATED, DILLON, READ & CO., 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, WN. Y. 


Issue listed as (5) above. 


For and on behalf of 


the I'ederal Mimster of Finance 


by DR. SEIDLER 














A Tribute to a Great Man 


“YALE! VALE! VALE! DEUS TECUM.” 


One of the great men of this century, Pope Pius XII, 
passed on to his eternal reward Thursday. October 8, 
1958. at 3:52 a.m., following a second stroke. 

For a the had 
kept vigil at his bedside but the long ailing Pope finally 
nature’s demands at Castel 
from Rome 


week. Christian world breathlessly 


succumbed to Gandolfo, his 
summer residence. 18 miles in his 82nd year 

During these warring years, the world was fortunate 
indeed to have as the spiritual leader of nearly half a 
billion Catholics such a man as Pope Pius XII who lived 
and worked for Peace, the defense of Religion and Civili- 
zation, and who waged a stalwart fight against the false 
ideologies of Communism and Fascism which threaten to 
obliterate our religious institutions and our freedoms. 

Second only to the efforts of the United States of! 
America, the Roman Catholic Church, under the leader- 
Ship of the Holy See, has been the most militant force in 
the world to combat Communism. 

Those of us who are members of the Protestant. 
Jewish and those of other faiths are indebted to the Holy 
Father and his Church for their noble efforts to preserve 
the sacred things which we all revere and cherish most 
in our life. 

For over a quarter of a century, Pope Pius’ astute 
statesmanship and humanitarianism has been as world- 
wide and beneficent as was his outstanding influence for 
the love and peaceful brotherhood of all nations and peo- 
ples under God! 

As might be expected, the late Pope did not live a 
cloistered life either before or after he became Pontiff. His 
travels to the United States, South America and in Euro- 
pean countries proved his Holiness to be a friendly. 
approachable personage,who loved the humanities and the 
common man. 

As the world’s best known religious personality, Pope 
Pius XII was loved for his sanctity, his humility, piety. 
compassion and unselfish ministrations throughout the 
19 years of his life as Supreme Pontiff of the Roman 
Catholic Church which today numbers within its fold 
nearly one-fifth of the world’s population. 


Last Monday, October thirteenth, church bells all 
over Christendom tolled’ their last farewell for the “Pope 
of Peace,” born Eugenio Pacelli, in Rome Italy, who late. 
as Pontiff graciously admonished the world to “‘do justice 
love mercy and walk humbly.” On that day the Holy 
Father was laid to rest in St. Peter’s Basilica in a crypt 
believed to be within a few | 
Apostle Peter, the first 
Church. 


body of the 
Catholic 


feet of the 


Pope of the Roman 


The modesty and lovable character of this saintly 


man may be judged by reading his will in which Pope 
Pius declared: 


€< 
I humbly ask pardon of all whom I may have offend- 
ed, harmed or scandalized by word or deed. 
I nume as my universal heir the Holy Apostolic See. 


from which I have had so much. as from a loving 
Mother.” 


When the historic records of this century are com- 
pleted, one man, notably Pope Pius XII, will be remem- 
bered by Protestants, Jews, Catholics and those of other 
faiths with deep veneration and reverence for his loving 
services for God and mankind. 


—ALEXANDER WILSON 
Member, the “Chronicle’s” 


Editorial Department 
October 8, 1958 
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Stee! Production 
Electric Output 
Carloadings 
Retail Trade 


Commodity Price Index 


Food Price Index 


Auto Production 

Business Failures 
release this week by the Federal Reserve Board 
Gross National Product considered the 
industrial and business climbe-; to 
MO 000 in he tnird qual 
uarte} ¥ 
$450.000.000.000. a record. a 1e 


a 


The 
State of Trade 


and Industry 
TR 


A current 
shows that the 


eter ol 














nation’s 
roadest baro activity 
an annual rate of about $440. 
3429.000.000 000 
that it will reach 


the preceding ¢ prospects 
close of tne 
their calculations a b:oa 
ecovery ith nothing in sight at pres 
ent to prevent the Gross National Product, the value oi all good 
ind services, from topping in the fourth quarter the previous 
record of $445.600.000.000 annual rate, reached in the third quarts 
of 1957. 

A $440.000,000,000 Gross National Product in the third 
vould mean that about two-thirds of the ground lost during the 
recession has been recovered. The annual rate of the Gross Na- 
tional Product fell to $425.800,000.000 in the first quarter of this 
,ear. While some of the gain since then is undoubtedly due to the 
continued rise in prices, Government economists nevertheless 
think the advances in real terms are significant. There is a good 
possibility that the annual rate of the Gross National Product for 
the fourth quarter of this vear will top the previous high in 
terms 


(30 ronment econ Vist see lil 


proceeding at a good pace, 


quarte! 


real 


nearly all the major economic indicators 
Government economists point out 


In the third quarter, 
showed significant advances, 

Industrial production, as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonallv-adjusted index, was up to 137‘: of the 1947-49 
average in August. This was 11 points above the recession low in 
Aprii—tfive points of the gain being recorded in July and August. 
Federal specialists expect the September index, due later this 
week, to show a further advance. 


nearly GOO.00 in 
The more-than- 
pushed 


Government economists report a drop of 
unemployment in the month to mid-September. 
usual decline, about twice the normal seasonal amount, 
down the jobless total to 4,100,000, the lowest this yeai 

The report by the United States Departments oi Commerce 
and Labor said about 300.000 of this decline came as a result ol 
the hiring of workers 25 vears old and over, considered by Gov- 
ernment officials as the “family breadwinners” in the labor force 
The upsurge in hiring cut this class of jobless to 1.600.000, the 
first time it has fallen under the 2,000,000 mark this year. On a 
seasonally adjusted basis, the Government reported, “this was th« 
first significant drop in unemployment among adult men since the 
recession began last year.” 

However, initial claims for unemployment compensation. 
measure of new layoffs, rose by 20,600 during the week ended 
Oct. 4 to a total of 277,900. The department added, this increase 
was a normal, seasonal trend because of the fall slowdown i! 
seasonal industries. In the corresponding week a yvear ago, initial 
claims rose by about 23,000 to 264,500. The figures for new claims 
come faster than those for the number of workers drawing com- 
pensation because payments are not until a week atte: 
claims are filed 


made 


steel market pickup an 
national metalworking 


Inventory rebuilding is giving the 
added push states “The Iron Age,” 
this week 

It noted that more steel buyers this week have begun rr 
build their stocks in view of the gathering strength of the 
supply pinch later in 


weekly 


inal ket 
These buyers are hedging against a possiblk 
the year. 

“Steel mills report 
pected despite scattered strikes in the auto industry,” 
lron Age.” “October business is than Septembe 
November orders are coming in at a good pace. Fo, 
last week was the best tor the vear to date.” 

Steel market analysts declared that inventory thinking has 
turned in the direction of greater steel stocks. They estimat« 
steel users will buy a minimum of 200,000 tons over and above 
actual production needs in fourth quarter with a 
of 1.000.000 tons. 

“Even if the top figure is right,” continues this trade weekly 
“there will only be about four days supply added to stocks. Allow- 
ing for increased production, many plants will end the year with 
shorter reserves than they have now.” 

The metalworking weekly pointed out that the market picture 
in the next few months could easily be the exact reverse of what 
it was earlier in the year, when user inventories were on the way 
down. At that time the mills were battling on two fronts, inven- 
tory cutbacks and a slow economy. With business generally nov 
on the upswing, inventory rebuilding would be all the mills need 
to carry their market through a strong fourth quarter. 

Auto plant shutdowns over local labor issues are tending to 
be a drag on the market, but not enough to show the upward 
trend. Some auto plants have asked the mills to delay shipments 
pending settlement of the walkouts. However, overall automotive 
demand is still goed. 

Contributing to mill optimism is the fact that their market is 
getting stronger despite the lack of orders from two major indus- 
tries, the railroads and oil and gas. These industries are expected 
to return to the market late this year or early next year. 

Meanwhile, more steel companies report a growing backlog ol 
orders for some products, especially sheets and strip, galvanized 
sheets and bars. This reflects increasing demand from the appli- 
ance, farm equipment and automotive industries. 

At $4,800,000,000 in September, the total dollar value of new 
construction put in place matched the record set in August, the 
United States Departments of Commerce and Labor report. The 
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business a lot better than they had ex 
savs 


bette 
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Thursday, 


McLeod, Young, Weir 
Office in New York 


McLeod, Young, Weir, Incor- 
porated, an affiliate of McLeod, 
Young, Weir and Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, have opened an office at 


George VU. Nias Theses a+ We. Aowson 


15 Broad Street, New York City. 
McLeod, Young, Weir, Incorpor- 
rated have been in New York 
since 1932 with offices at the First 
Boston Corporation and have par- 
ticipated actively in the under- 
writing of Canadian Government, 
Provincial and Municipal bonds. 
They have also participated at 
times in the underwriting of 
American domestic securities. The 
new office will continue to have 
an active interest in these areas 
as well as in the trading of Cana- 
ian securities on a day to day 
basis. An extensive private wire 
system connects the New York of- 
fices with financial centers in 
Canada from coast to coast. Mc- 
Leod, Young, Weir, Incorporated 
office will be under the manage- 
ment of George C. MacDonald, 
President. Other executives are: 
Fremont W. Robson, James A. M. 
Stewart. Donald R. Johnston. 


W. C. Porter Named 
Pres. of Dittmar Go. 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—William 
C. Porter has been elected presi- 
dent of Dittmar & Co., Inc.. 201 
North St. Mary’s Street, succeed- 
ing the late 
Elmer A. Ditt- 
mar, who 
passed away 
Sept. 18. 

Mr. Porter 
joined the 
Dittmar firm’s 
Dalla: office 
in 1946, after 
his graduation 
from S. M. U. 
a:a four years 

r! came to 
San Antonio. 
He had been 
a close associ- 

te of Yr. 
been a vice- 
1946. 

He is a governor of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, in 
which he has long been active. 

Walter N. Mathis. a vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected treasure1 
and also a director 

Other officers are William A. 
Jeffers, Philip R. Pattison and E 
W. Franklin, vice-presidents. Mr. 
Jeffers also is secretary. Mr. 
Franklin is manager of the Dallas 
office. 

Mr. Porter announced that Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., will 
serve as New York correspondent 
for Dittmar & Co. He said the 
arrangements were made with 
Loeb, Rhoades in order to pro- 
vide complete facilities for mar- 
gin accounts, short sales and other 
phases of investment banking and 
to obtain more extensive research 
opportunities adapted to individ- 
ual and institutional investors. 


Three With Hall & Hall 


So to 'T IRONICLI 
FRESNO, Calif. Vern H 
Bohigian, Carl Steinhauer and 
Stanley A. Steinhauer have be- 
come associated with Hall & Hall, 

3uilding. 


Dittmar and had 


president of the firm since 


r 


Bank of America 
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What Do We Learn 


From Recessions? 


CARROL M. SHANKS* 


President, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


Insurance head recounts four major lessons learned from the 
experience of our three post-World War II recessions. Mr. 
Shanks cites need for better inventory, plant and equipment 
policies; notes importance of the consumer and stability of 
his purchases; finds governmental control techniques, par- 
ticularly in price stability, have been ineffective; and advises 
on the value of diversification. He reviews what can be done 
so that we would not repeat the errors of businessmen who 
prior to the last recession became so imbued with the future 
that they cast caution aside, built inventories far too high and 
embarked on capital programs based on naive over optimistic 
extensions of the rate of growth of sales during the boom. 


We are just now 


recovering 


from the third of these adjust- 


ments. 


thing differ- 
ent from those 
that had gone 
before. Econ- 
omists re- 
ported that 
this last reces- 
sion was not 
the classical 
type, that it 
did not arise 
from the usual 
causes: in- 
stead, they 
said, it was 
different, and 
would require 
a much longer 


_For a while, this last one 
was widely discussed 


as some- 





Carrol M. Shanks 


period of adjustment before busi- 
ness started on the upward pach. 


It is becoming 
clear, however, that 


the 


increasingly 


1958 re- 


eession was basically of the same 


1949 and 
those 
mild 


type as the 
sions. Like 
was relatively 

short-lived. Like 
it did not 


those 


1954 reces- 
recessions, it 
quite 


and 
recessions, 


involve all segments ol 


the economy but was concen- 
trated in the durable goods area. 
Like those recessions, it did not 
cumulate into a major economic 
catastrophe, but provided only a 
temporary setback to the long- 
term upward trend. 

While the mildness and short- 
ness of the three postwar reces- 


sions has been fortunate, the very 


ease with which the economy has 
recovered carries with it a num- 
ber of dangers. The most serious 
of these dangers is that we will 
cease to be self-critical, that we 
will too easily forget the mis- 
takes at both the government and 
private level which brought on 
the recessions—in short, that we 
will go through recession after 


recession without learning a thing. 


Need to Better Governmental 


Centrols 


A review of monetary and fiscal 
policy during the postwar period 


indicates that we 


still 


have a 


great deal to learn about the ap- 


propriate use of these 
controls as aids to 
tion of production 


the 
and 


economic 
stabiliza- 
prices. 


The worst failure from the stand- 


point of government 
its complete 


ineffectiveness 


been 
in 


has 


achieving price stability. The rec- 


ord of 


decade is shocking 


inflation during the past 
testimony 


to 


the inability or unwillingness of 


government to face 


up 


the 


to 


problem of chronic erosion in the 


value of the dollar. 
has also proved to 
and 
bilizing 
tivity. 

taxing 

after occasion 


the level of 


curb inflationary booms 
letdowns, 


to soften business 


Fiscal policy 
be 
uncertain technique 
business ac- 
Government spending and 
policies have on occasion 
not only 
sand failed 


a clumsy 


for sta- 


failed to 


put 


have actually contributed to infla- 


tion and to recession. 
Although there is 
learned before we can 


ot 


telligent 


use 








diagapolis, Ind., Oct. 2, 


much 


government 


be 
in- 
eco- 


to 


make 


*An address by Mr. Shanks before the 
Indianapolis Chamber eof Commerce, 
1958. 


In- 


nomic action, I would like to 
concentrate today on the lessons 
which the private sector of the 
economy can learn from the re- 
cessions of the postwar period. 


Two years ago for example, 
Indianapolis was enjoying a high 
level of prosperity. It appeared 
that everything was going to work 
out as planned. While a wide 
variety of other cities across the 
country were continuing to slide 


downhill, Indianapolis had 
checked the forces of urban 
deterioration that were causing 


other areas so much trouble, and 
you were on your way. Business 
was good, pavrolls were high, the 


city was growing, businessmen 
with expansion on their minds 
were considering the Indianapolis 
area, and all the statistics in- 
dicated that a decade and more 
of planning had really begun to 
pay off. 

But by the end of 1956, many 
consumers had bought all of the 
automobiles, all of the refriger- 
ators, all of the appliances they 
wanted. They had bought to the 
hilt on long, easy terms. In some 
cases, they had been over-pres- 
sured, and to some extent had 
simply grown weary of buying. 
In 1957, consumer disinterest in 
curable goods was joined by a 
cutback in business purchases of 
durable equipment. These cut- 
backs hit Indianapolis particularly 
hard because durable goods are 
the lifeblood of most of your 
manufacturing — and manufactur- 
ing accounts for fully a third of 
your economy. When Federal 
Government expenditures were 
reduced in mid-1957, this affected 
another major sector of your 
economy. 

Fortunately, the last few months 
have seen an impressive turn- 
around, and there are now signs 
of real progress. 

Now .is the time for all of us 
to stop and think. Can we plan 
a program that will have at least 
an even chance to establish a 
steadily improving, but soundly 
based, prosperity? What sort of 
business planning is likely to 
prevent our repeating the same 
mistakes which have led us in the 
past into alternate periods of in- 
flation and recession? 


Unfstable Inventory & Investment 
Policy 

In reviewing the experience of 

the 1958 recession and the two 

postwar recessions which preceded 

it, one feature stands out strik- 

ingly—the instability of business 


inventory policy and plant and 
equipment policy. In the boom 


prior to these recessions, business- 
men became imbued with so rosy 
a view regarding the future that 
they threw caution to the winds, 
built inventories far too high even 
for prosperity demand, and em- 
barked on capital programs based 
on simple and highly optimistic 
extensions of the rate of growth 
of sales during the boom. All it 
took was an unexpected shift in 
consumer demand or a cutback in 
government spending to suddenly 
highlight the excessive inventories 
and overbuilt plant. Then, busi- 
ness policy swung to the opposite 
extreme. The _ firm’s’ product, 
which had seemed to have a virtu- 
ally unlimited market six months 
before, now appeared to have no 
growth possibilities at all. Plant 
which had struggled to keep up 
with demand a short time before 
was now hopelessly excessive. 
Inventory liquidation and cut- 
backs on plant and equipment ex- 
penditures became the order of 
the day, and _ business §itseif 
ensured the realization of its own 
iears. 

In hindsight, these policy ex- 
tremes seem inexcusable; but we 
can’t really be too critical: the 
establishment of a continuously 
sound inventory policy and sound 
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plant and equipment policy is not 
easy. A dynamic economy such as 
ours does not move along in 
strictly predictable fashion, and 
certainly the forces of composi- 
tion cannot be mapped in ad- 
vance. As long as consumers are 
free to spend their money on 
goods and services of their own 
choosing, the task of business 
planning will necessarily involve 
constant watchfulmess and econ- 
stant adjustment. But there is noe 
question that businessmen can do 
a better job than they have done 
in the past in keeping abreast of 
changes in the market as they 
occur, in adjusting inventory 
promptly to those changes, in 
planning further into the future, 
and most of all in resisting over- 
exuberance during the boom and 
over-pessimism when business 
turns downward. The answer does 
not necessarily lie in lower in- 
inventories; it lies in more rapid 
adjustment of inventories. to 
changes in sales. Prompt adjust- 
ment requires a constant analysis 
of the market, a better system of 
inventory reporting, and a willing- 
ness to accept losses as they occur 
rather than cumulating them into 
a hopelessly overstocked con- 
dition. 

In the area of plant and equip- 
ment spending, businessmen have 


greatly improved their forward 
planning. The influence of busi- 
ness conditions of the moment, 
however, still weighs too heavily 
in our capital decisions. We al! 


Continued on page 18 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


Im orporated 


Clark, Dodge & Co. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
F. S. Smithers & Co. 








Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


600,000 Shares 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Par Value 50¢ per Share ) 


Price $23.375 per Share 


writers, including the undersigned, as may lawfully 


White, Weld & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Drexel & Co. 


Dominick & Dominick 
The Ohio Company 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the several Under- 


offer the securities in 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Equitable Securities Corporation 


American Securities Corporation 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 


The First Boston Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Lee Higginson Corporation 


Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


October 16, 1958 


such State. 


Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Hallgarten & Co. 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Shields & Company. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 








Advice for the Woman Investor — Reprint — Morton Seidel & 
Co., 456 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Atomic Letter No. 52—With reports on Geneva Atomic Confer- 
ence, the nuclear navy, Philips Lamps and Cenco Instruments 
Corp. — Atomic Development Securities Co., Inc., 1033 
Thirtieth Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Burnham View — Monthly investment letter — Burnham and 
Company, 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is current Foreign Letter 

Cement Industry-—Review—E. F. Hutton & Company, 
way, New York 6, N. Y 

Chemica! Stocks—Bulletin 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Coppers—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
N. Y. Also available is a review of Acme Industries. 

Electronics for Everyone—Article in current issue of * ae Ex- 
change”—“Exchange” Magazine, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 5, N. Y.— 
20 cents per copy; $1.50 per year. Also in the c urre Der issue 
are articles on Utility Dividend Policies and Stock Market 
Cross Currents. 

Favorite Fifty—50 issues most popular with professional man- 


61 Broad- 
-Walston & Co., Inc., 74 Wall Street, 


York 5, 


agement—Vickers Brothers, Inc., 37 Wall Street, New York 
5, New York. 
Industry Trends—In October issue of “Securities Outlook’ 


G. H. Walker & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Japanese Stocks — Current information — Yamaichi Securities 
Company of New York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York 

New York City Bank Shares Review 
“Market Pointers’”—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. In the same issue are a list of “Tax Free” 
Bonds, Beneficiaries of the New Railroad legislation: and a 
list of discount stocks. Also available is a list of common 
stock candidates for institutional investment, and a list of 
six attractive lower priced issues. 

Oil Stocks—Bulletin—Peter P. Mc Dermott & Co., 52 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 19-year period — 
—e Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New York 

“Pocket Guide for Today’s Investor”’—Current issue giving a 
list of 20 stocks which appear attractive in the current mar- 
ket, selected income stocks, growth stocks, and a list for 
trading—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
5, New York. 

Rail Stocks—Bulletin with particular reference to Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, Great Northern, Kansas City Southern, 
Norfolk & Western, Southern Pacific and Southern Railway 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Small Business Program-——Discussion in October, 1958, issue of 
“American Investor’—American Investors, 86 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y.—$1.00 per year. Also in the same issue 
are brief discussions of “Two Guys From Harrison,” Sunset 
International, U. S. Ceramic Tile Company and Aeronca 
Manufacturing Corp. 


- in current issue of 


sroadway, 


Adams Engineering Company, Inc. — Analysis — Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., 209 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, III. 
Also available. is a bulletin on National Electric Welding 
Machines Company. 

Addressograph Multigraph Corporation—Bulletin— Ross, 


Lyon 
& Co., Inc., 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Johns Manville Corporation—Revi: 








For financial institutions 


Current trading favorites 





Acoustica Associates, Inc. 
Cross Company 

Delhi Taylor 

Fischer & Porter Co. 
Microwave Associates, Inc. 
Texas Eastern Transmission 


Bought — Sold 


Troster, Singer & Co. 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2.2400 


Teletype NY 1-376-377.378 


CINCINN 
Eilerman has 
Westheimer 
Walnut Street, 
New 
Exchanges. 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Company—Analysis—Baker, 
Weeks & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a report on Pan American World Airways, Inc. 

Bank of America—Report—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available are reports on Radio Cor- 
poration of America and Aldens, Inc. 

Bourjois, Inc.—Analysis—Boenning & Co., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. — Report — 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


1529 Walnut Street, 
Hornblower & Weeks, 40 


Chemetron Corporation — Bulletin — Schweickart & Co., 29 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Continental Can — Survey — Abraham & Co., 120 Broadway, 


New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same circular are surveys of 
Ferro Corporation and Standard Packaging Corporation. 

Dresser Industries—Review—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also in the same bulletin are reviews of 
Gardner Denver and Halliburton. 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates — Report 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.— Memorandum—Hill, 
& Co.. 40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Garrett Corp.—Data—du Pont, Homsey & Company, 31 Milk 
Street, Boston 9, Mass. Also in the same circular are data on 
El Paso Natural Gas and Inspiralion Consolidated Copper. 

General Cigar Co— ™Memorandum—Hardy & Co., 30 Broad St.. 


Sartorius & Co., 39 


Darlington 


New York 4, N. Y. Also available is a memorandum on 
W. F. Hall Printing Company. 

General Motors Corporation—Analysis—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Grolier Society — Analysis Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, 26 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Gulf States Leaseholds, Inc.—Memorandum—Leason & Co., 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also available is a 
memorandum on International Bank of Washington, D. C. 

Iiarris Intertype Corporation—Analysis—Herzield & Stern, 30 
3road Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank—Memorandum—Lamson Bros. & 
Co.. 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 11]. 

International Paper—Report—Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


w in ABC Investment Letter 
Amott, Baker & Co., Incorporated, 150 Broadway, New 
York 38, N. Y. Also in the same issue are data on Southern 
Natural Gas Co., Royalite Oil Company Ltd., American Ex- 
press Company and Republic Natural Gas Co. 

Knox Glass, Inc.—Analysis—Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

McNeil Machine & Engineering Company—Report—The Mil- 
waukee Company, 207 East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 2. 
Wis. Also available are reports on Gas Service Company, 
General Merchandise Company, Marine National Exchange 
Bank of Milwaukee and Meredith Publishing Company. 

Missouri Kansas Texas Railroad Co.—Bulletin—Oscar Gruss & 
Son, 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 

National Bank of Commerce in New Orleans—Memorandum— 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., 222 Carondelet 
Street, New Orleans 12, La. 

National Dairy Products Corp. —- Memorandum — Woodcock, 
Hess, Moyer & Co., 123 South Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Nippon Gas Chemical ee nee in current issue of 
“Monthly Stock Digest’”— Nomura Sccurities Co., Ltd., 61 
Broadway, New York 6,N. Y. Also in the same Digest is an 
analysis of the current Japanese economic situation. 

Pan American Sulphur Company—Analysis—Blair & Co., In- 
corporated, 20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Pearl Brewing Co.—Memorandum—Dewar, Robertson & Pan- 
coast, Milam Building, San Antonio 5, Texas. 

Radio Corporation of America — Appraisal — Halle & Stieglitz. 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Simmons Company—Bulletin—H. Hentz & Co., 72 Wall Street. 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis of Champlin 
Oil & Refining. 

Skill Corp.—Memorandum—Doyle, 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Standard Paving & Materials Ltd.—Analysis—McLeod, Young. 
Weir & Company, Ltd., 50 King Street, West, Toronto, Ont., 

Canada. 

Wilson & Co., Inc.—Report—Oppenheimer & Co. 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available is 
Schenley Industries. 


O’Connor & Co., 135 South 


, 25 Broad St.. 


a memorandum on 


Joins Westheimer 


NATI, Ohio—Arthur L. 
joined the staff of 
and Company, 326 
members of the 
York and Cincinnati Stock 


Special to Thr FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

W ORC ESTER, 
Kaskan is now associated w 
du Pont, Homsey & Company, 
Main Street. 
with R. B. Sideckas & Co. 


Now With du Pont, Homsey 


Mass.—John 


ith 


340 
He was previously 
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Gorp. Bond Traders 
To Hold Annual Dinner 


The Corporate Bond Traders 
Club of New York, Inc. will hold 
its 26th annual dinner meeting at 
the Hotel Roosevelt on Friday 
evening, Oct. 17, it was announced 
by Herbert G. Fitzpatrick, Dick & 
Merle-Smith, President. 

The gathering is expected to be 
the largest in the history of the 
organization, with more than 265 
members and guests present, ac- 
cording to Paul Lane, of Kidder, 


Peabody & Co., chairman of the 
dinner and arrangements. The 
club was organized in 1932 with 


the avowed goal of fostering bet- 
ter understanding between traders 
in the bond business 


Matthew Corp. Branch 


ARLINGTON, Va.—The Mat- 
thew Corporation has opened a 
branch office in the Arlington 
Trust Building under the man- 
agement of Robert P. Green. 


Now With Westheimer 


CHILLICOTHE, Ohio — George 
C. Noble is now representing 
Westheimer and Company of 


Cincinnati. 


Join M. afl Yerke Assoc. 


to THE PIn1nciaL C 


& OLUMBUS, Ohio~i Ralph R. 
McCoy and A. V. Roberts have be- 
come affiliated with Marvin C. 
Yerke and Associates, Inc., 40 
West Broad Street 


With Stone & Youngberg 
Special to Tar FINaNncraL CHE 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. — Don- 
ald G. Agnew is now connected 
with Stone & Youngberg, Russ 
Building, members of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange 
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LOOKING FOR THE UNUSUAL 


Beautifully Bound Set of 
Commercial & Financial Chronicles, 1920-1945 


FOR SALE 


Available in New York City—Write or 





Phone REctor 2-9570 Edwin L. Beck 
c/o Chronicle, 25 Park Pl. N. Y. 7 





























Oct. 16-18, 1958 (Sarasota, Fla.) 
Florida Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation annual convention at the 
Lido Biltmore Club. 

Oct. 17, 1958 (New York City) 
Corporate Bond Traders Club of 

New York 26th annual dinner 

meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


Oct. 25, 1958 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York annual cocktail party 
and dinner dance at the Hotel 
Pierre. 

Nov. 7-8, 1958 (Chicago, Il.) 
National Association of Invest- 
ment Clubs 8th annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman. 


Nov. 8, 1958 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia sixth annual 
dinner dance at the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club. 

Nov. 10, 1958 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York Annual Beefsteak 
Party at the Antlers Restaurant. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1958 (Miami 
Beach, Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 
of America annual convention 
at the Americana Hotel. 


Dec. 10, 1958 (New York City) 
Investment Association of New 
York annual dinner at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria. 

April 1-3, 1959 (San Antonio,Tex.) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica annual meeting at the Hilton 
Hotel. 


Nov. 2-5, 1959 (Boca Raton, Fla.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention at 

the Boca Raton Club. 


7-"oa 
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The Seeds of Inflation and 


~ Banking’s Glaring Weakness 


By JOHN E., STIPP* 
President, Federal Home Loan Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago home loan banker informs managers of a fixed dollar 
type of financing institution that the glaring weakness con- 
fronting them is inflation and that they should prevent the 
danger of further inflation from coming about. Mr. Stipp avers 
that the inflationary drift results from two great political 
parties constantly moving farther and farther to the left, and 
states this may require a “variable savings account.” The 
banker finds that the seeds of inflation in the economic out- 
look, unless prevented from sprouting, presents a dilemma; 
for to destroy them would cause a recession and to permit 
them to grow would act like a cancer consuming economy's 
healthy tissue. He explains reasons why the cost of borrowing 
money is firming up and believes savines dividends, however, 


can be reduced to 3%. 


First of all, let’s see what the 
current picture looks like. Going 
back a year to September, 1957, 
we were just a couple of months 


past what is 
now accepted 
as the last 


peak of busi- 
ness activity 
—J uly of 
1957. We were 
still in a pe- 
riod of tight 
money and 
high interest 
costs. As the 
fall season 
wore on, 
chinks be- 
gan to appear 
in the armor 
of our eco- 
nomic activity. Gradually, unem- 
ployment showed up as a major 
indication of this slowing activity. 
Some people lost their jobs, others 
lost overtime and newcomers to 
the employment market found jobs 
scarcer and not so well paying. 
As 1958 began. we saw that one 
of our basic industries, the auto- 
mobile market, was rapidly de- 
teriorating. The recession became 
apparent to everyone, and the 
question was: how long would it 
last and how severe would it be’ 





John E. Stipp 


The fiscal authorities of the 
government began to take steps 
to stimulate the economy—to ease 


the supply of money and to lower 
the cost of borrowing money. 
Congressmen suggested vast ex- 
penditure for public works and 
all the other traditional pump 
priming measures: tax reduction, 
deficit spending, and general eco- 
nomic stimulation. 

The construction industry 
lagged: our own field, housing, 
looked very weak in the winter 
and spring months of 1958: steel 
production dropped steadily in 
terins of the ratio of its produc- 
tion to its capacity to produce; 


the gross national product fell: 
most all the indicators showed 
that we were in the grip of the 
inost severe recession since the 
end of World War II 

On the other hand. even those 


people who had lost their jobs felt 
that business would soon improve 
and the psychology oi business- 
men and the people—the consum- 
ers — generally did mot become 
panicky and force us into a real, 
long-term depression. This mat- 
ter of public confidence was the 


key to the reversal of these 
trends, 
With the advantage of hind- 


sight. we can now look back and 
see that the depth of this reces- 
sion was reached in Avril of this 
year, and that while it was the 
most severe recession since World 
War II, it was also the shortest in 
period of time from the peak of 


activity in July of 1957 to the 
low point this past April. 


*An address by Mr. Stipp before the 
79th 
ings 


litinois Sav- 
iit, 


Annual Convention oc 


and Losem League, Cricago, 





Indicators Point to Recovery 

While all the economic indica- 
tors do not point in exactly the 
same direction, more and more of 
them are now pointing toward 
recovery. One of the major causes 
of the recession—the liquidation 
of inventories — has _ practically 
stopped and indications are that 
the goods on retailers’ shelves are 
not now adequate to take care oi 
the probable demand in the near 
future. 

This means then that these re- 
tailers must add to this supply of 
goods by purchasing more from 
the manufacturers. This can only 
result in the stimulation of man- 
ufacturing, of manufacturers’ sup- 
pliers and of manufacturing em- 
ployment. Home building has 
stepped up very markedly in 
these past few weeks and is esti- 
mated now to be running at an 
annual rate of between 1,100,000 
and 1,200,000 units. This is close 
to the peak rate of home con- 
struction in the postwar period. 

We should keep in mind, how- 
ever, that not all of the economic 
barometers are even yet pointing 


to clear sailing ahead. Employ- 
ment increased less than usual 


during this past summer and un- 
employment decrease less than 
usual. Retail sales were below 
those of the summer of 1957. 


Cost of Meney and Bonds’ Distress 


Sales 
Turning from general business 
to activity in the government 


bond market, from the high prices 
bonds brought in the late spring 
and early summer, these prices 
are now down, resulting in higher 
yields and higher interest rates 
being demanded on new issues. 
Part of this resulted from specu- 
lation in a relatively free market. 
Speculators bought new issues ol 
governments with the hope ol 
being able to realize a profit if 
the trends toward higher. prices 
and lower yields continued, as 
these speculators expected them 
to. The problem came when 
prices fell and they became 
frightened at the prospect of loss 
and sold to minimize those losses. 
These sales were somewhat in the 
nature of what we term “distress 
sales” and could only result in 
downward pressure on the bond 
market. This increase in yield, of 
course, was felt throughout the 
money market and has incréased 
the cost ot borrowing money. 

Another reason for this increase 
in the cost of borrowing money is 
that, in the light of the expected 
Federal Government budget def- 
icits during the next five years, 
the Treasury will be called upon 
to borrow large sums of money, 
which is likely to increase the in- 
terest costs On government secu- 
rities. 

Increasing the cost of borrowed 
money tends, of course, to reduce 
the use of borrowed money. The 
result of this is a delay in the 
spending by private business, as 
well as by the government, which 
might have been undertaken had 
the cost of borrowing money re- 
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low. Private business 


mained 
firms who might be considering 


borrowing to get the funds for 
corporate expansion and develop- 
ment, such as new plants and 
equipment, will defer those plans 
when they see the cost of such 
borrowing increase, against the 
time when they think that such 
borrowing will be cheaper to 


them, Consequently, the work 
that such borrowing would fi- 


nance is necessarily likewise de- 
ferred. Aside from the effect 
that this change in the money 
market has on our own business, 
it may also have the effect of 
slowing business expansion and 
development, thus having a de- 


pressing effect on overall busi- 
ness activity. 
Besides the pure, profit-seek- 


ing speculators in the bond mar- 
ket, many people are coming to 
the idea that the long range prob- 
lem of our economy is inflation 
and that they should get out of 
fixed dollar investments, such as 
bonds, and into investments which 
will reflect the rate of inflation. 
There has been a tendency dur- 
ing these past few months for in- 
vestors to get out of long term 
bonds and into common stocks as 


a hedge against inflation. This 
psychology on the part of many 
investors is undoubtedly’ the 


major factor in the recent price 
levels in the common. stock 
market. 


Equities’ Price to Earnings 

Related to earnings, current 
prices in the common stock mar- 
ket are extremely high. A couple 
of weeks ago, the ratio of price to 
earnings rose to about 17.7 te 1— 






that is, the average stock price 
was about 17.7 times the average 
annual earnings on those stocks. 
This is just about twice the ratio 
as recently as 1953. 

Many factors, of course, go into 
this. One of the principal reasons 
is that people are betting that 
there will be substantial inflation 
in the months and years that lie 
ahead, and only through the flexi- 
ble values of stocks can they pro- 
tect themselves against such in- 
flation. War scares contribute 
greatly to this kind of activity in 
the stock market. These and other 
factors indicate that the stock 
market is largely dependent on 
the psychology of the mass of in- 
vestors. That psychology may be 
heavily charged with emotion and 
not completely objective. 


Firmer Money Rates 


It seems to me that money rates 
are going to firm up as compared 
to the trend in the spring of this 
year, particularly with respect to 
mortgage rates. A few months ago, 
some of our institutions were 
hard pressed to make the quality 
of loans they sought, even at 
somewhat lessened interest rates. 
Indications now are, I believe, 
that the real estate market has 
firmed up, the demand is there, 
and the equity can be secured. I 
think then that there will be some 
moderate upward movement in 
mortgage interest rates in the 
months that lie ahead. 

On the other hand, I want to 
make clear that I still think a 
good many of our institutions are 
paying more for thei savings ae- 
counts than they need to pay, in 
relation to the general money 
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market. I do not think I am in- 
consistent when I say that. For 
the type of investment we offer, 
having in. mind -its liquidity, we 
do not really need to pay more 
than 3% in most cases. There may 
be local conditions, such as local 
commercial bank time deposit 
rates, where 312% is indicated, but 
I cannot justify more than that 
rate in my mind. 


Uppermost Danger 


_ Now, turning to the danger that 
is uppermost in my mind, I be- 
lieve that the glaring weakness of 
the savings and loan industry, in 
common with every other type of 
financial institution which offers 
fixed dollar investments, such as 
life insurance companies and com- 
mercial banks, is the danger of 
inflation. 


Let me make it clear that, based 
on the considerations I have men- 
tioned earlier, I do not believe 
that we are in for a heavy infla- 
tionary period in the immediate 
future. I do, however, think that 
the long-term prospects are 
strongly in the direction of a dan- 
gerous amount of inflation. 

As far as the short-term is con- 
cerned, the recent recession prob- 
ably has more to do than anything 
else with the lower rate of infla- 
tion in the months that lie im- 
mediately ahead. The cost of liv- 
ing figures have been relatively 
stable during the past year. To 
illustrate the importance of cost 
of living figures in our thinking, 
T. Coleman Andrews, former col- 
lector of internal revenue, re- 
ported that im a recent two-year 


Continued on page 24 











Dated October 15, 1958 


October 16, 1958. 





Debentures 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH&CO.,INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$20,130,400 . 


J. I. Case Company 


542% Subordinated Debentures Due 1983 


(Convertible until October 15, 1968 


i Convertible, unless previously redeemed, into Common Stock on or before October 
15, 1968 at $22.75 principal amount of Debentures for each share of Common Stock, 


subject to adjustment. 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
Debentures are being issued by the Company to the holders of its 
Common Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M. New York Time 
on October 30, 1958, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price 100% 


The several underwriters may offer Debentures at prices not less than 
the Subscription Price set forth above (less,in the case of sales todealers, 
the cancession allowed to dealers) and not more than (i) the highest 
known price at which the Debentures are being offered in the over-the- 
counter market, plus an amount equal to any dealer’s concession, or 
(ii) after the Debentures have been admitted to trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the greater of the last sale or current offering 
price on such Exchange, plus an amount equal to the applicable 
New York Stock Exchange commission, together with accrued interest, 
if any, in either case. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such of 
the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of such State. 


CLARK, DODGE & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 
SMITH, BARNEY &CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
DEAN WITTER & CO. 








Due October 15, 198% 
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G. M. Loeb Go-Ghairman 
Of N. Y. March of Dimes 


Gerald M. Loeb, partner of the 
brokerage firm of E. F. Hutton & 
Company, has 
been named 
co-chairman 
of ithe 1959 
New York 
March of 
Dimes, it was 
announced by 
Roy W. Moore, 

Sr., general 
chai-man. 

As co-chair- 
man, Mr. Loeb 
will assist in 
the co-ordina- 
tion of cam- 

Paign activi- 

ties and help 

to enlist the 
support of business, 
labor, professional and 
leaders. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Wire to J. S. Strauss 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce the installation 
of a direct private wire to J. S 
Strauss & Co., 155 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 


New Riecke Branch 


DAYTONA, BEACH, Fla.—H. A 
Riecke & Co., Inc. of Philadelphia 
has opened a branch office at 204 
Seabreeze Boulevard. John B. 
Bunting is Florida regional man- 
ager; Roy C. Alloway is assistant 
manager. 


industrial, 
civic 





The Houston 
Corporation 


Units * Debentures 


Common Stock W. I. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


F. M. MAYER 


30 Broad Street, New York City 4 


HAnover 2-0322 Teletype NY 1-94 


NN NNN NNN AY 
DIRECTORY OF 


STOCK and BOND HOUSE 








MID-YEAR 1958 EDITION 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


A 1,700 page book containing 9,500 
listings covering all United States and 

adian cities. Listings are arranged 
geographically and alphabetically, and 
@re comprehensively detailed: 


Firm name under which business i 
ducted and date established 
Stock Exchange and 
berships (including N.A.S.I 
Sireet, Address, including 
District Numbers 
General Character of Business & 
of Securities Handled 
Names of Partners or 
of Department Heads 
Phone Numbers—Pri 
¢tions—Wire Systems Teletype Numbers— 
Correspondents Clearance Arrangements. 
An ALPHABETICAL ROSTER of al! firms 
showing city in which they are located is 
another valuable feature 


Association 


Post 


Officers. Names 


vate Phone Connec- 


Bound in Durable 
limp fabrikoid — $14 


ENTER YOUR ORDER TODAY 


WERBERT OD. SEIBERT & CO. 
25 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 
REctor 2-9570 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 




















The Houston Corporation 


Houston Corp organized in March, 
to promote the construction of a pipeline to transport 
natural gas from the Gulf Louisiana to Florida. After 
some difficulties and delays Power Commission 
and the courts, Coastal Transmission Houston Texas 
Gas & Oil Corp. certifieates to the line. 
Houston Corp. owns all the stock of both these companies, a 

of the stock of Jacksonville Gas Corp. 
the gas distributing systems in Miami, Lakeland, 
Orlando, Winter Park and other 


the gas properties 


was 1957 as 2 holding 
company 
Coast ol 
with the Federal 
Corp. and 
obtained construct 
d has 
contracted to acquire 80% 
and to purchase 
Daytona 
It has purchased 
Light for $5.1 million. 


The initial pipeline system 
livery capacity of about 282 million cf; in 


municipalities. 


Power & 


Beach, 


als ) ol Florida 


} 


will have an average daily de- 


future the use of com- 
raise potential capacity to 411,000 mef. Of the 
transported from gas re- 
Florida Power Corp. 


in their generating 


pressors cculd 
initial capacity, 150 million cf is to be 
serves owned in Louisiana and Texas by and 
Florida Power & Light 
Contracts with these companies provide that the pipeline 
will be paid for a minimum of 90% oi the 
not, subject to certain provisions. 


for use as boiler fuel 
stations 
nount 
Other 
reszle to 30 cities 
both to 


iverage daily a 
whether transported cr 
firm sales for 
for interruptible sales 


been signed ior 
Florida 
munities and industrial companies. 


contracts have 


and towns in and com- 


will 


various areas of 


be ovtained 
Gull 
year 


About sold for resale 
from Gulf 
Coast in Texas 
periods. The 
under contract and available for sale for resale, plus certain un- 


70% of the gas to be 
Oil, Shell and 


Superior in the 


contracts being for 20 


that 


and Louisiana, all 


geologist’s report estimates reserves already 


committed additional reserves that probably will be committed to 
The gas supply 


(for 


the line, should be adequate for about 15 years. 


for the transportation service to the two electric utilities 
boiler fuel) has been purchased by these utilities from Pure Oil 
Company, Sun Oil, Magnolia and LaGloria. 

On Aug. 28 the company received a check for about $52 mil- 
sale of 


1,809,400 


proceeds of the 


1968, 


from underwriters representing 
$36,188,000 5% 


shares. In 


lion 


subordinated debentures due and 


common addition the two subsidiaries made, private 
placements of about $107 million in 1st mortgage bonds. The de- 
bentures were successfully sold in the form of units, each unit 
consisting of $100 debenture and tive shares of common, at an 
offering price of $150 per unit. The stock will not be separatel) 
15, 1959 except at the election of the 
The 


company also offered Class A and common shares to earlier stock- 


transferrable before Aug. 
company, and (under some conditions) of the underwriters. 
holders of record May 23. (For those who want complete details 
of the financing and other technical matters, reference should be 
made to the prospectus on the debentures.) 

Construction of the 1,500 mile pipeline was'scheduled to begin 
late in August, for completion by June, 1959. Total cost of the 
system is estimated at $161 million, including a provision of 
approximately $3,700,000 for contingencies. Expansion of the line 
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Vast Resources in Ocean Water 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Travelling to Africa by ship 


reminds Mr. Babson of vast 


mineral wealth in salt water waiting to be tapped and the 

“geld mine’ possibilities of waterfront properties. He men- 

tions current salt water extraction efforts by Dow Chemical 

and Merck companies and, also, potential application of 
treated salt water for irrigation purposes. 


Although ocean water is now 
of no use for drinking or house- 
hold purposes, it has much min- 
eral wealth. One cubic mile of sea 
water contains 
five million 
tons of mag- 
nesium. The 
magnesium in 
this sea water 
has heretofore 
been used 
largely for 
medicinal pur- 
poses; but now 
it is being ex- 
tracted from 
the ocean for 
the construc- 
tion of air- 
planes. It has 
the best com- 
bination of strength and lightness 
of any It has been found 


Roger W. Babson 


metal. It 
that sea water also contains much 
bismuth, bromine, and iodine, as 
well as sodium and other salts. 
The Dow Chemical Company has 
a large plant at Freeport, Texas, 
for the extraction of these min- 
erals from sea water. Merck & 
Company of Rahway, New Jersey, 
is also experimenting along this 
line. This is an industry which 
is sure to grow: but a right loca- 


Harbor water is 

hence a factory to 
water should be built 
promontory in clear 
water. The plant should be 
located so that the natural ocean 
water can come in on one side of 
the promontory and the treated 
water pass out on the other side 
thus avoiding mixing of the treat- 
ed and untreated water. 

There are also plants where the 
sea water is treated to secure 
fresh water. This is now an ex- 
pensive process; but the business 
is growing. As more economical 
methods are discovered for ex- 
tracting the salt, the treated water 
will be used for irrigation. The 
soil of deserts is especially rich 
because the rains have never 
washed the minerals away from 
it. Hence, when such dry land can 
be irrigated with either fresh 
water or treated ocean water, the 
soil produces most marvelous 
crops. Let me add here that while 
land enjoying normal rainfall is 
constantly losing its mineral and 
other values, yet these minerals 
are being carried down the rivers 
into the oceans, which are con- 
stantly increasing their mineral 
content. My ship, now enroute to 


tion is essential. 
too impure, 
process sea 
out on a 


ocean 


to a capacity of 415,000 mcf daily is estimated to cost another $41 


million, 


Consolidated capitalization, based only on plans for the initial 


pipeline 


Subsidiary 
Subordinated Debentures 


Bank 


Total Debt 
Common Stock Equity_ 


“Includes Class A 
and under certain conditions will 


Mortgage Bonds- 


Loans . a 


steck, which differs 


system, is approximately as follows: 


Million Percent 
$107 57% 
37 19 
4 
80°: 
20 


100% 


from common as to voting rights, 


be convertible into common, 


The management has indicated that it plans to expand the lime 


to 418 
the initial construction. 


million ci 


ner day within six months after completion of 


The residential, commercial and indusirial markets in Florida 


undoubtedly have susbtantial 


growth 


prospects based on the 








For Dealers and Institutions 


Trading Markets in 
THE HOUSTON CORPORATION 


Units Debentures 


Deposit Receipts 


Common Stock W. I. 


CALLEN. & COMPANY 


Established 1922 
Teletype 


30 Broad Street, New York NY 1-573 


Telephone 
HAnover 2-2600 


phenomenal development of Florida. However, it should be recog- 
nized that central ‘heating units have thus far not been in general 
use in this area and homes already constructed may not be readily 
adapted for the use of this methed. Because of the usual light 
Winters, a large proportion of heating facilities are in the form 
of small electric or oil room-heaters. However, a major market 
for the new gas in the residential and commercial field might de- 
velop in air-conditioning, and the recent success by Arkla Servel 
in manufacturing gas air-conditioning central units is of consider- 
interest in this connection. A number of gas retailers are 
now promoting the sale of these units, although they have been in 
production on a substantial scale only since early 1958 


able 


Houston Corp. has been recently quoted on a “when issued” 
basis in the over-counter market around 19. 
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G. A. Saxton & Co., inc. 
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Africa. is in the midst of great 


potential wealth. 


Suggestion te Real Estate Agents 

Real estate offices can be of 
great benefits in a community. 
Many rea! estate offices are only 
order takers—they merely rent or 
sell vacant property, doing noth- 
ing constructive themselves. Some 
real estate offices, however, buy 
land and construct houses which 
they sell. Others try to do every- 
thing from which they can get a 
dollar rather than specialize in 
any one type of business. The 
future of most communities is de- 
pendent upon the people in the 
real estate business. These real 
estate people determine whether 
a city will stagnate, or whether it 
will constantly grow. I wish all 
in the real estate business would 
get the vision of their possibilities, 
opportunities, and especially their 
responsibility, to everyone in their 
community. 

Tremendous opportunities exist 
in territories through which the 
new national hignways ure WO ve 
built. Land extending between 
these highways and the acean or 
lakes or rivers should be the first 
to sell. A bright real esiate man 
would be inchined to specialize 
in waterfront property and not 
bother with any other kind. He 
would try to make arrangements 


with young people in scores of 
other communities who would 


also like to concentrate on water- 
front properties. He would then 
attempt to unite them in an Asso- 
ciation which would do national 
advertising of waterfront proper- 
ties. 1 repeat—this includes ocean- 
front, riverfront, and lakefront. 
Such property holds the greatest 
opportunity today for growth and 
profit. The best “gold mines” to- 
day are not found underground; 
but rather are to be found on the 
surface, bordering bodies of 
water. 


Why I Am Going to Africa 

One purpose of my trip is to 
study the fabulous banks of Afri- 
ca. While Africa is rich in ura- 
nium, copper, and other minerals 
—not to mention diamonds, or 
wool—Africa is primarily noted 
for its gold. Over one-half of the 
Free World’s gold now comes 
from “darkest Africa.” Let me re- 
mind readers that mining the 
ground for gold and other min- 
erals will constantly decrease; but 
mining the ocean for valuable 
minerals will constantly increase. 
As I plow through ‘this ocean for 
17 days, I am constantly reminded 
of this article and of the one a 
week ago. 


With Trust Securities 


MAHTOMEDI,: Minn. — Trust 
Securities Corporation announces 
the appointment of Edward D. 
Johnson as a representative of the 
firm in the states of North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. Mr. John- 
son has had a broad experience 
in the wholesale and retail end o/ 
the mutual fund business and was 


previously associated with John 
G. Kinnard & Company. 

Mr. Johnson will make his 
headquarters at 1141 Mahtomedi 


Avenue. 


Joins Lloyd Arnold 


THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Rohbt. 
C. Monroe has joined the staff of 


pe 1 t& 


“Lioyd Arnold & Company, 364 
North Camden Drive. He was 
formerly with Grover Fillbach 


and Hill Richards & Co. 


Now With Pitser Co. 


(Special to Tur PrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
RALEIGH, N. C. — Robert L. 
Hoffman is now with Pitser & 


Company, 617 Hillsboro Street. 


Frank X. McGough 


Frank X. McGough, partner in 
MeGough & Schuman, New York 
City, passed away Oct. 8. 
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British Wage Inflation Resumed 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Hopeful signs that the British post-war inflationary spiral 
might be ended and might even become reversed are premature 
according to Dr. Einzig who fears the resumption of wage- 
price inflationary spiral will follow the wage increase recently 
awarded the Engineering and Shipbuilding Unions. He notes 
trat the employers’ urconditional surrender has been accepted 
as a matter of course by the British press and the public. 
Believes government and employers have allowed themselves 
to be frightened into reverting into inflation as a smaller evil 
compared with a recession at a time when England was about 
to benefit from perceptible cost of living decline. 


LONDON, England — Thanks to 
the stringent disinflationary meas- 


ures taken a year ago it looked 
for some time as if the fear of an 
acute depres- 
sion had 
brought the 
trade unions 
to the iz 


senses. Their 
wage demands 
were relative- 
ly moderate 
and were not 
pressed too 
igevressively. 
This relative- 
v conciliatory 
tone gave 
way, however, 
Oo a more ag- : weal 
‘ressive atti- 

tude as a result of the termination 
oi Cisinflationary measures during 
the Summer. It did not take long 
for this effect of the change in 
British monetary policy to become 
‘vident. 

At the beginning of October the 
Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Unions were given a wage in- 
creare of 4%. This constituted an 


cinzig 


unconcitional surrender on. the 
part of the employers. In most 
wave agreements during recent 


years there was a provision under 
which the Trade Unions agreed 
not to demand a further increase 
for 12 months. Although the 
engineering employers made an 
attempt to insert such a provision 
in the present agreement, the 
trade unions rejected this condi- 
tion and the employers gave way. 

The direct 
ment is an 


this agree- 
addition 


result of 
inflationary 


to consumer purchasing power 
amounting to some £50 million 
a year. The increase could not be 


justified on any conceivable 
vround. It is true, the cost of 
living has risen somewhat during 


the past 12 months, but nothing 
like 4%. In any case, at the time 
of the negotiations of this agree- 
ment the trend has turned dis- 
tinctly downwards. Productivity 
in the industry declined during 
the past 12 months, judging by 


the fact that the output declined 
to a larger degree than the num- 
ber of those employed in the in- 
dustry. Profit margins in the in- 
dustry tended to decline, and the 
volume of unfilled orders was 
distinctly lower. than 12 months 


ago. There has been a perceptible 
decline in the demand for capital 
equipment, and this decline is 


likely to continue, judging by the 
downward trend of industrial in- 
vestment plans. Even if the pres- 
ent mild recession were to become 
reversed immediately, it would 
take some time before the elabo- 
ration and adoption of new capital 
investment plans could result in 
an actual increase in orders for 
equipment. 

The addition of £50 million to 
consumer purchasing power is 
sheer unmitigated inflation. Total 
output of goods is down, so that 
the increase in purchasing power 
cannot be justified on the ground 
of having to provide the consumer 
with additional purchasing power 
so as to enable him to buy up the 
increased output. The indirect ef- 
fect of this wage increase is likely 
to exceed many times its. direct 
effects. e 





The unconditional surrender by 
the employers was accepted by 
the British Press and by public 
opinion as a matter of course, pre- 
sumably because of fears of a 
business depression. The terms of 
the agreement and their reception 
are calculated to provide’ the 
ut: ost encouragement: for other 
crace unions to put forward ex- 
ce:sive wage demands and to 
p-ess them to the utmost degree. 


Judging by the attitude of the 
enginecring employers, they are 
not likely to encounter unduly 


a. resistance. By the time the 
new round of wage increases is 
completed the additional purchas- 
ing power is likely to be some- 
thing like tenfold of the £50 mil- 
lion conceded to the engineering 
unions. 


In such circumstances a reversal 





of the decline in the cost of living 


will be inevitable. Hopes that the 
decline in the price of imported 
raw materials and food stuffs will 


become translated into a lower 
cost of living index have to be 


abandoned. Even during the pe- 
riod of relative moderation in the 
attitude of trade unions the sub- 
stantial decline in import prices 
was only allowed to produce a 
very slight effect on the cost of 
living. The difference was ab- 
sorbed by the unwarranted in- 
crease in wages. Now that the 
upward trend of wages is becom- 
ing accentuated in the absence of 
further fall in import prices the 
rise in the cost of living is bound 
to be resumed. 

Until recently there were some 


hopeful signs that the postwar 
inflationary wage price _ spiral 
might after all be brought to a 


halt and might even become re- 
versed. During the spring and 
Summer of 1958 there were some 
quite substantial cuts in retail 
prices by chain stores and other 
business firms. There was an 
inclination on the part of manu- 
faciurers to finance’ increasing 
costs out of profit margins rather 
than add them to the prices of their 
goods as a matter of course. Had 
the trade unions moderated their 
months longer 


been quite a 


few 
have 


vreed only a 


there might 


perceptible decline in the cost of 


living for the benefit of organized 


(1579) 11 


labour the rest of the com- 


munity. 


The trade unions were 
mined, however, to secure all 
benefit to their members to the 
exclusion of the rest of the com- 
munity, and indeed at the expense 
of the community. As a resuli of 
this short-sighted selfishness 
hopes of a reversal of the infla- 
tionary trend have now dwindled 
to vanishing point. It seems that 
the Government and the employ- 
ers have allowed themselves to 
be frightened into reverting to in- 
flation as a smaller evil compared 
with a business recession. They 
fail to realize that the trade 
unions have at least as much 
cause to fear a recession as em- 
ployers or the Government, so 
that it was sheer bluff on their 
part to hold out in face of the 
growing risk of a recession. 

There is now a very real danger 
that Britain might get the worst 
of both worlds. Unearned wage 
increases tend to create inflation, 
and, since many firms are by no 
means certain whether they would 
be in a position to add the ine 
creased cost to the sale price of 
their goods, it also tends to dis@ 
courage an expansion of produc- 
tion, especially as far as capital 
goods are concerned. The con- 
tinued increase in unemployment 
during the past month shows that 
wage inflation and business re« 
a esion cab run concurrently, 


and 


deter- 











dividends. 


October 15, 1958. 








PROPOSED NEW ISSUE 


Scudder Fund of Canada Ltd. 


Common Shares 


Par Value $.25 


The Fund is a diversified management investment company and 
concentrates its investments in the securities of companies which, 
in the management’s judgment will reflect the development of 
Canadian industry. 
All net income and any capital gains (which gains are not taxed 
by Canada) are retained for reinvestment. The Fund pays no 


Price Net Asset Value plus 742% of the Offering Price 


(in single transactions involving less than $25,000.) 


Shares will be offered to the public commencing on or about October 
20, 1958, through a group of dealers managed by the undersigned 
and William Street Sales, Inc., as Dealer Managers. With this offer- 
ing the Fund initiates a policy of continuously offering new shares. 


A registration statement relating to these securities has been filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission but has not yet be- 
come effective. These securities may not be sold nor may offers be 
accepted prior to the time the registration statement becomes effec- 
tive. This advertisement shall not constitute an offer to sell or the 
solicitation of an offer to buy nor shall there be any sale of these 
securities in any State in which such offer, solicitation or sale would 
be unlawful prior to registration or qualification under the securi- 
ties laws of any such State. 


A copy of the Preliminary Prospectus may be obtained from your 
local broker or dealer or by writing the undersigned. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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Vice-President and Secretary, 


Mr. Hayden terms a fallacious 





What Price Current Income? 


By LUKE 8S. HAYDEN 


Syracuse Savings Bank, N, Y. 


investment approach the over- 


emphasis by non-professional investors on a safe high rate of 
current return. Cites the results of investment programs in the 


categories of current income 


and growth, with a substan- 


tially greater investment achievement shown by the latter. 
Concludes such relative results will continue permanently. 


fact, though a 
doctors, as a 
greatly concerned 
when making an investment with 
what will be the current rate of 
return on the funds they expend. 
This observation is strange be- 
cause doctors practice a profession 
in which, under normal conditions 
the practitioner’s income should 
show outstanding growth. Con- 
sequently at the early stages of a 
doctor’s investment program, the 
modest supplement to current 
professional income achieved by 
purchasing high yielding securi- 
ties is insignificant, and at the 
middle and later stages of his pro- 
fessiowal career, the doctor's in- 
come generally places him in such 
a high income tax bracket that 
additiona] cururent income from 
investments should be totally un- 
desired. 

Nevertheless, apparent validity 
of this current income type of 
thinking is emphasized again and 
again where non-professional in- 
vestors make investment deci- 
sions. Only recently, in the June 
1958 issue of “The Exchange,’ 
house organ of the New York 
Stock Exchange, there is a lead 
article, entitled, “A. T. & T. is Big 
Favorite with Readers.” On the 
basis of investment objectives 
ranked according to: (1) Safety of 
Principal; (2) Dividend Income; 
(3) Future Growth; (4) Accumu- 
lation under M, I. P. (the Stock 
Exchange Monthly Investment 
Plan); and (5) As a Gift to a 
Minor, the common stock of A. T. 


pea 


that 


It seems to 
strange one, 
group, are 


5,425 
as the 


») 


considered by 
“The Exchange” 
for objectives 1, 


& T. was 
readers of 
favorite stock 
and 5. 

With regard to objectives 3 and 
4, it placed tenth and fifth respec- 
tis ely. 

Presumably it would be diffi- 
cult to argue with the composite 
opinion of 5,425 investors, but, as 
Al Smith used to say, ““Let’s look 
at the record.’ Two tests of the 
validity of the thinking which re- 
sults in recommending a_ stock 
such as A. T. & T. because of its 
long term consistent high current 
return should be sufficient at least 


to raise serious questions as to 
the accuarcy of such thinking. 
First assume that $10,000 had 


«> 


been invested at the rate of $3,335: 
on the last day of 1946, 1947, and 
1948 in A. T. & T. and also $10,000 


had been similarly invested in 
General Telephone Common 
Stock. By the end of September 


1956, the market value of the in- 
vestments plus the dividends re- 
ceived from 1947 would have been 
as follows: A. T. &  T.. $16,755, 
General Telephone $36,315. 

Or again, assume that in De- 
cember 1947, one share of A. T. & 
T. were sold at the then price of 
$152 and the proceeds invested in 
any one of the 10 publie utility 
stocks listed below. As of the end 
of September 1956, A. T. & T. was 
selling at $173 per share and was 
paying $9 per share in dividends. 
The alternative investments 
showed the following values and 
dividend incomes: 


Ne. Shares Stecks Market Value ‘Total Div. 
11.25 Central Illinois Electric & Gas $354 $18.00 
12.50 Columbia Gas System 212 11.25 

8.00 Columbus & Southern Ohie Eloe 244 12.80 
4.72 Consumers Power 228 10.38 
6.00 Dayton Power & Light 288 13.20 
13.00 E} Paso Electric 552 23.40 
12.00 General Public Utilities 456 21.60 
5.50 Northern Natural Gas 258 14.30 
9.00 Public Service of Colorado 409 16.20 
8.00 Public Service of Indiana 296 16.00 





The number-e? shares represents the September, 1956 udjusted nember 


shares acqutred with the preceeds of th 


The foregoing illustrations 
should certainly give one pause 
who would invest his funds pri- 
marily to obtain a safe high rate 
of current return. Yet, despite 
these clear demonstrations of the 
fallaciousness of such an invest- 
ment approach we find that 5,425 
of the readers of “The Exchange” 
magazine in the year of Our Lord 
1958, would buy or recommend 
the purchase of such a stock. 


e sale ef ene A. T. & T. share in 1947. 
In order to bring up to date the 
importance to the investor of buy- 
ing his securities with emphasis 
on the future in mind rather than 
total preoccupation with the con- 
cept of cururent return, the 
author has compared the results 
of two $60,000 investment pro- 
¥wrams undertaken during 1952 
and brought down to mid June 
1958. In the one case, $60,000 was 
invested in growth stocks at aver- 


The 


the 
invested 


averaZge 


in ounel 
Was 


also at 


1952 prices and 
like amount 
jncome 


1952 yrices. 


Case a 
stock 
In order to avoid 
hindsight the two groups of stocks 

re selected from 1 
which in 

the of 
yc recovery 


market 


presentation 


lal Ze! 
were 
their 
‘from 
decline.} 

the impor- 
to select 


WoO 
co yilations turn 
developed on 

re-Korean |} 
the 1946 stock 

In this 
tance of attemtping 
growth type common stocks is 
clearly demonstrated. Market 
value of the growth stocks during 
the period showed a gain of 
125.25°, as opposed to a market 
appreciation of only 84.71% for 
the income stocks. Income on the 
growth stocks rose 64.00% during 
the test period versus a gain of 
25.7% for the “income stocks” in 
view of the income growth expe- 
rience. 

Finally, it is worthwhile to call 
attention to the fact that the term- 
inal date selected for this test, mid 
June 1958, should have been par- 
ticularly favorable to the income 
stocks, two General! Foods, and Na~ 
tional Biscuit were selling at all 
time high prices in mid June, and 
the four remaining income stocks 
were selling only fractions to two 
points from their all time high 
prices. On the other hand, the 
vrowth stocks had all achieved 
their high prices in the 1956-57 
period, with the exception of 
Merck, and as of mid June were 
selling from to 300 below 
their previous highs. Despite this 
handicap, the growth stock port- 
folio had shown a _ substantially 
vreater investment achievement 
over the period. 

In conclusion, this current ex- 
amination of the intelligence of 
growth stock investment versus 
income stock investment appears 
to indicate clearly that for the 
long term common stock investor 
the purchase of a portfolio of 
growth stocks will produce mark- 
edly better investment results over 
a period of years than would a 
portfolio of stable income stocks. 


basis 


yo; 
2% 





1 See: “The Relative Vulnerability of 
Growth and Income Stecks” by Edward 
Douglas Howard — Analysts Journal, 
August 1955, pe. 19. 


A. W. Dougherty Go. 
Now a Partnership 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Ap- 
hnouncement has been made of the 
formation of a general partner- 
ship, A. Webster Dougherty & Co., 
3421 Chestnut Street to engave in 
the municipal bond business. 
Partners are <A. Webster 
Dougherty, Jr. and Constantin G. 
Alio. 


With W. R. Staats Co. 

(Special to Tug Frvancrat Caronicre) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Ronald 
L. Garadedian has been added to 
the staff of William R. Staats & 
Co., 640 South Spring Street, 
members of the New York and 

Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE 
$60,000 Growth Stock Portfolio vs. $60,000 Income Stock Portfolio 


No. of 
Aver. Shrs. Per Div. 
Price $10,000 Rate 
1952 Invest 1952 
Growth Stocks 
Continental Oil... $657, 152 $2.50 
Crewn Zellerbach 5742 174 3.00 
8 4a iy SS gS 88 2.40 
E. I. Du Pont ___ 68'. 113 3.55 
Int'l Business 
Machine Corp. 216 46 +.00 
Merck_ 3074 325 0.80 
Income Stocks 
Amer. Tobacco $c0*, 165 $4.00 
Cleveland Electric 
Dluminating d2', 192 2.60 
General Foods 47*2 211 2.40 
Kroger__- 4 37 270 1.90 
National Biscuit— $2 %% 306 2.00 
National Dairy 
Products 54% 184 3.00 


*"Represenis increases in 


Annual Increase 
Rate Adjusted in Market Latest 12- Estimated In- 
of Div. No. of Market Value Month Div. crease of 
Income Shares Value Over Div. Income Div. Inc. 
1952 6/13,/88* 613/58 £10,000 Rate 1958 Over 1952 
$380.00 304 $16,188 61.88 31.60 $486.40 :8.00°%° 
522.00 522 26,622 166.72 1.80 939.60 30.00 
212.20 293 16,408 64.08 1.20 351.60 5.69 
401.15 113 20,580 105.80 6.50 734.50 43.09 
184.00 107 38,574 285.74 2.60 278.2 31.20 
260.00 325 16,778 67.78 1.30 422.50 62.50 
$1,959.35 $135,150 125.25 $3,212.80 4.00 
3660.00 165 314.376 43.76 35.00 $825.00 5.00 
499.20 $84 15,216 52.16 1.60 614.40 23.02 
506.40 422 25,953 159.33 2.00 $724.00 56.67 
513.00 292 22,776 127.76 2.00 584.00 13.63 
512.00 306 15,530 55.30 20 673.20 10.00 
552.00 68 16,974 39.7 1.80 662.40 *0.00 
¥3,342.60 $110,825 384.73 $4,203.00 5.70% 


resuliing from tock civid 
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Connecticut Brevities 


truction 


New factory in 
continued at a rapid 


COTS 


Connecticut 


pace during the first six months 
of 1958. During that period the 
value of contract awards for new 
plants and additions amounted to 


$8.869,0U0. Some 82 separate proj- 
ects in 30 Connecticut communi- 
ties will provide 625,000 square 
feet of floor space. The new §$5,- 
500,000 Fuller Brush Company 
plant in East Hartford is not in- 
cluded in the above total. The one 
story Fuller plant will be built on 


a 60-acre site and will provide 
360,000 square feet of space for 
manufacturing, warehousing and 
administrative purposes. It is 
scheduled for completion in the 
Fall of 1959. 

Directors of Riverside Trust 


Company have voted to increase 
the bank’s capital $169,000 by 
issuing 16,900 new shares of $10 
par common stock. The proposal 
will be presented to stockholders 
at a special meeting Nov. 6. If 
upproved, the new stock will be 
oifered to stockholders in the 
ratio of one new share for each 
five shares held at a price of $25 
per share. 


A new group which will study 
ways of aiding Connecticut small 
businessmen has recently been 
formed. The commitiee’s imme- 
diate concern is the effect of the 
Federal Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, enacted by Con- 
gress in August, on the continuing 
efforts of the Connecticut Devel- 
opment Credit Corp. to aid small 
business. This corporation, spen- 
sored by and financed by Con- 
necticut banks and certain insur- 
ance and public utility companies, 
for several years has made small 
business help available to Con- 
neticut companies. The Committee 
will determine how to get the 
maximum help for Connecticut 
small business in view of the new 
Federal legislation, which may 
supplement the work which the 
Connecticut Development Credit 
Corp. is already doing. 

t Ps “ 

Wallace Silversmiths, Ine., of 
Wallingford, has announced the 
acquisition of the assets of the 
Tuttle Silver Co., Inc., of North 
Attleboro, Mass. The 70 year old 
Massachusetts firm specializes in 


the reproduction of heirloom 
pieces.. Products of the Tuttle 
Company will be manufactured 


in Wallingford by the Tuttle Divi- 
sion of Wallace Silversmiths. 


b 


CGS Laberateries, Inc. of Ridge- 
field has announced contract 


awards totaling over $1,200,000 
tor various types of electronic 
equipment, including Morse-to- 


Teleprinter Code Converters and 
Panorama Receivers. 


The world’s largest manufac- 
turer of pencils, The Eagle Pencil 
Company, has transferred its op- 
erations from New York City to 
Danbury. The 102 year old com- 
pany is building a new 300,000 
square foot plant in Danbury and 
expects to be in production in 
its new quarters early next year. 
In addition to pencils of all types, 
Eagle will manufacture leads for 
automatic pencils, erasers, art sets, 


protractors, compasses allied 
products. The working ce vill 
be approximately 500 

The Maxim Silenc Co of 
Hartford, a subsidiary o: the Em- 
hart Manufacturing Co., recently 
received contracts totaling $433,- 
467 for the production 24 port- 
able sound suppressors ‘use on 
Navy jet aircraft and 654 tank 
engine noise suppressors for the 
Army M47 tanks. 


* 


Curtis Preducts Company an- 


nounced plans last month for a 
new 10,000 square foot, one story 
building in Waterbury. The com- 
pany has 25 employees’ and 
supplies parts to the appliance, 
electronic, instrument, timing, 
firearm and other industries. The 
new location will provide more 
than twice as much floor space 
as the company now occupies and 
will allow for a planned expan- 


sion and an eventual ubling of 
the working force. 
2 = 5 a 
As a result of a 
crease in portable type. 
Reyal-MeBee Corp. rece 
200 employees to the 
work force. Additional! 
will be hired or re-hired 
total Royal employmen* 
in the Hartford area. 


S. E. Evans Now With 
W. Ht. Newhold’s Son 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The in- 
vestment securities firm of W. H. 
Newbold’s Son & Co., 1517 Locust 
Street, members of the New York 
and Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges, announce that Shep- 
ley E. Evans has becurme associ- 
ated with them. Mr. Evans has 
been active in the investment se- 
curities business since 1939 when 
he joined Swain & Co., Ine. He 
resigned as Secretary of that cor- 
poration on Oct. 1, lus" 


Now With Sutro & Co. 


‘TRON ICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Kenneth 
D. Russell has become associated 
with Sutro & Co. Van Nuys 
Building. He was formerly with 
McDonald, Holman. & Co., Inc. 
and Daniel D. Weston & Co. 


Joins Walston Staff 


Special to Ime Frryanciat C220NICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calit.—Daniel 
Nadjer has joined the staff of 
Walston & Co., Inc., 550. South 
Spring Street. Mr. Nadler was 
formerly with McDonald, Holman 

& Co., Inc. and Boren & Co. 


Walston Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tus F) 2ONICLE) 
PASADENA, Calit.—F. Allan 
Winchester has become affiliated 
with Walston & Co., Inc., 595 East 
Colorado Street. He was formerly 
with J. Logan & Co 


With Walls Associates 


NICLE) 


sparp in- 
riter sales 
tly added 
Hartford 
workers 
odringing 
to 5.000 


(Special to ‘Jue Frvanctiatr ¢ 


NANCIAL ¢ 


Special to T: . TA 
ATLANTA, Ga.—John T. Mar- 
ler, Jr.. has become connected 
with Walls Associates c., Cand- 
ler Building. 
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Our Federal Highway Program: 


Where Is the Money Coming From? 


By 


RUSSELL 


E. SINGER* 


Executive Vice-President, American Automobile Association 
Washington, D. C. 


AAA head gloomily forecasts cutbacks and delays in Federal 
Highway program by 1960 unless present financing schedule is 


changed. 


Mr. Singer disagrees with the proposal of Budget 


Director Stans to increase the gasoline tax. Instead he recom- 
mends transferring money from the national budget to the 
highway trust fund since the road plan is tied to national 
defense, and passage of state legislation for billboard controls 
so that the states could qualify for an additional one-half 
per cent of aid for interstate routes. The author strenuously 
opposes provision providing for reimbursement of utilities, 
mass transportation industry and toll roads. 


We are row confronted with 
new and more complex problems 
than ever before, particularly 
from the standpoint of highway 
financing 

While we 
proudly boast 
of our high- 
way system, 
the fact is that 
for ove a 
decade this 
system has 
been lagging 


in meeting the 


demands of 
our ever-ex- 
panding popu- 
lation, yotor 
vehicle regis- 
tration and Russell E. Singer 
the economs 


of the country. And it was during 
this period that highways took on 


a new eaning as regards the 
civilian military defense 
needs of o countrys 

It was meet these needs 
economi nd defense that the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 


legislation which was 
ts significance, and fo) 
AAA atiillated 
take substantial credit. 
arted from traditional 


Was passe: 
historic i 
which the 
clubs cal 


This Act de 


and 


Federal Aid policy in a numbet 
of important respects 

Federal Highway Program 

(1) It greatly increased the r« 
sponsibility of the Federal Gov- 


the supervision ol 
standards and financing, 
’ to the states the re- 
for construction and 

thus preserving 


ernment 
highway 
while leavi 
sponsibility 


maintenance 


that essential “partnership” rela 
tionship between the states and 
the Fede Government. 

(2) It established a Highway 
Trust Fund. earmarked for this 


Fund revenues from certain auto- 


motive taxes, and provided that 
all Federal Aid for highways on 
the reguler Federal Aid and the 
new Interstate’ Systems be fi- 
naneed from this Fund. Thus, for 
the first time we have definite 
linkage as between certain auto- 
motive ti revenues and Federal 

1972. 


Aid financing until the yeai 


(3) It wides that, “because of 
its prim: importance to the na- 
tional defense.” the name -of the 
Svstem shall include the word 
“Defense the official name be- 
ing “National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways.” Congress 
furthe) clared that “one of the 
most important objectives of this 
Act is the prompt completion of 
the Interstate System ” 

(4) It rovides that the con- 
struction standards for the Inter- 
state System shall be adequate 1o 
accommodate “the types and vol- 
umes of traffic forecast for the 
year 1975.’ These forecast call 
for a motor vehicle registration in 
1975 of over 100 million vehicles 
and one illion motor vehicle 
miles 

(5) It rovided that for each 
fiscal year the first monies to be 
taken fro the Trust Fund shall 


*From a talk by Mr. Singer before the 


56th Annual Meeting of American Auto- 
Association, 


mobile Chicago, 





be for the regular Federal Aid 
systems — primary, secondary and 
urban—the current annual Fed- 


eral rate of expenditure for this 
being 


system $900,000,000 on a 
50-50 matching with the states. 
Provision was then made for the 


financing of the Interstate System 
on a 90% Federal share, 10% state 
share, over a period of 15 years. 
This is also the period estimated 
for completion of the System. 
based on original cost estimates of 
$27 billion. 

However, the new cost estimates 
add $10 billion to the original 
estimates, bringing total estimated 
cest to $37 billion. 


The new 86th Congress, and 
some of the states, will be called 
upon to provide additional funds 


to finance the Interstate System, 
and to meet matching require- 
ments. Where is the money com- 
ing from? Under the present 
schedule of financing we are defi 
nitely faced with a suspension of 
further work the Interstate 
System by the calendar year 1960 


On 


unless money can be transferred 
from the general funds to the 
Highway Trust Fund to make up 
the difference between anticipated 
revenue and expenditures under 
the construction schedule pro- 
vided for in the 1956 Act. It does 


not appear likely that such trans- 
fers will be permitted because 
under the present tax schedule it 
will not be possible to return 
these “borrowed” funds and at 
the same time meet the increased 
construction costs. These are some 
of the hard financial “facts of life” 
with which we are confronted 
Disagrees With Some 
Congressmen 

Already some Congressmen are 

advocating that revenues from all 


automotive excise taxes be placed 
in the Trust Fund. increasing i 
by about one billion dollars an- 
nually. The effect of this move 
would be to “freeze” all automo- 
tive excise taxes for at least 15 
years. AAA policy ealls for the 


repeal of the excise taxes on pri- 
vate automobiles, their parts and 
accessories, 

Others have advanced the sug- 
gestion that instead of completing 
the Interstate System in 15 years, 
we should spread it to 20 25 
years—completion being based on 
availability of funds. 


or 


Is it not reasonable to claim that 
of the very important 
contribution the Federal Systems 
make to the general welfare, civil- 
ian and military defense of our 
country, the Trust Fund should 
receive substantial appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury? Why 
not have a substantial part of the 
defense appropriations earmarked 
for the Highway Trust Fund’? Why 
is only one segment of the econ- 
omy, the motor vehicle’ user, 
called upon to pay the entire cost 
of Federal Aid for highways’ 


because 


And why is the period of com- 
pletion of the Interstate System 
based entirely on the availability 
of highway user tax funds? Com- 


petent highway officials teil us 
that given the necessary funds, 
the Interstate System of 41,000 
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miles could be completed in six 


to seven years. Major General 
Paul F. Yount, Chief of Trans- 
portation of the Department of the 
Army, testifying before the Senate 
Roads Subcommittee in 1955. 
urged that the Interstate System, 
so vital to the national defense, 
be completed within approxi- 
mately 10 years. These highway 
officials assure us that all rights- 
of-way can be acquired, all engi- 
neering studies can be completed, 
and materials, equipment and con- 
tractors’ facilities would be avail- 
able, so that the System could be 


completed in about one-third otf 
the present time estimates. 
Must Face Facts Squarely 
The time has come when this 


country must fact up squarely to 
the fact that public funds—funds 
created by taxes on the general 
public — must be used to help 
build the kind of highways needed 
for safe and efficient transporta- 
tion and for our civilian and mili- 
tary defense. 

We are advised that the dangers 
of atomic warfare, particularly 
the dangers of fall-out, have 
placed added emphasis upon the 
importance of highways in mov- 
ing people and defense materials. 
To tax only the highway user for 
the creation and maintenance ol 
these essential facilities is wholly 
unfair. For this reason we ap- 
plaud the Congress for providing 
in the 1956 Act that the Secretary 
of Commerce be directed to study 


“any direct and indirect benefits 
accruing to any class which de- 
rives benefits from Federal Aid 


highways, in addition to benefits 
from actual use of such high- 
ways.” Unfortunately, the study 
will not be completed and avail- 
able to Congress until 1961: in the 
meantime we have work to do in 


insisting that funds, other than 
motor vehicle taxes, be made 
available for essential highway 


construction. 


Opposition to Reimbursement 
Utilities 
important 


Another 
we are called upon 
making effective our policy in 
opposition to the use of Federal 
or state highway user funds for 
repayment of the cost of relocat 


role which 
to play is in 


ing utilities on public highway 
right-of-way. 

Here we are dealing with an 
extremely important state and 


national issue, not only because ot 
the money that is involved (some 
estimates go as high as $3 billion) 
but because it hits directly at the 
problem of diversion. 

The 1956 Federal Aid Highway 
Act provided that whenever a 
state shall pay for the cost of re 
location of utility facilities (in- 
cluding publicly, privately and 
cooperatively owned) necessiated 
by the construction of a project 
on a Federal Aid highway, Fed- 
eral funds may be used to reim- 
burse the state for such cost in 
the same proportion as Federal! 
funds are expended on the project. 

As has been forecast by the 
AAA, adoption of this provision 
brought a whirlwind of legislative 
activity in the states as the utility 
interests sought reimbursement, 
Since the 1956 Act was signed, 
bills to authorize or liberalize re- 
imbursement to utilities have been 


introduced in 43 states. In 17 
states, the legislation was either 
defeated or died on the way. In 
six states, legislation was passed 
but vetoed by the Governor. In 
three states, decision was _ post- 


poned by turning the matter over 
to a legislative study committec. 
But in 16 states, utility reimburse- 
ment bills were enacted into law. 

It is certain that utility interests 
will be lobbying strenuously for 
reimbursement legislation when 
nearly all of the state legislatures 
convene next year. As before, we 
can expect to hear again the pat 
claim that so long as Uncle Sam 
reimburses the states to the ex- 
tent of 90% of the cost of relo- 


cating utilities on the Interstate 
System. and 50% on the ABC 


Federal Aid Systems, the utilities 


should be reimbursed. Not once, 
to our knowledge, has it been 
made clear that any reimburse- 


ment by the Federal Government 
comes out of the pockets of the 
motor vehicle users, more particu 
larly the passenger car owner, be- 
cause all reimbursement money is 
taken from the Highway Trust 
Fund and not from the general 
Treasury. 

Now we are confronted with a 
new problem in this tield, as a 
result of a recent decision by the 
Minnesota State Supreme Court in 
a case involving the Minneapolis 
Gas Company and the Commis- 
sioner of Highways in Minnesota. 
In spite of the fact the Minnesota 
was the first state to adopt a con- 
stitutional amendment to prevent 
diversion of motor’ vehicle tax 
revenue, the Court held that re- 
imbursement to the utilities is not 
special legislation in controven- 
tion of the State Constitution, nor 
in violation of the anti-diversion 
amendment, 


The Court went further and 
made these significant declara- 
tions: 


(1) The use of highway rights- 
of-way by utilities for locating 
their facilities is one of the proper 
and primary purposes of which 
highways are designed, even 
though their principal use is for 


travel and the transportation of 
persons and property. 
(2) In view of the fact that the 


transmission of.,utility services. is 
one of the general and: primary 
purposes for which highways are 
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as to prohibit the legislature from 
authorizing the use of highway 
funds for the relocation of utility 
services as a proper cost of high- 
way construction, reconstruction 
improvement and maintenance. 

The Minnesota decision has sig- 
nificance beyond the borders of 
the State. Utility lobbies in every 
State undoubtedly will try to use 
this decision in support of their 
claims that they occupy the right- 
of-way as a matter of inherent 
right, and should be reimbursed 
out of the Highway Fund for all 
costs for relocation of their facili- 
ties. 

We have no quarrel with the 
utilities. Many of our best friends 
and AAA club leaders are associ- 
ated with this indispensable in- 
dustry—an industry which stands 
before the world as an outstanding 
example of public service and the 


efficiency of American private 
enterprise. 
If by law and _ constitutional 


right they are recognized as one 
of the users of the highway right- 
of-way, is it unreasonable to ask 
that they pay their fair share of 
the cost of acquisition and main- 
tenance of these highway rights- 
of-way? 

Why, we ask in all conscience, 
should only one of the users of 
the right-of-way (the motor vehi- 
cle owner) be required to pay 
practically the entire cost of 
acquisition, construction, recon- 
struction, maintenance, and now 
in addition, pay the cost of re- 
locating all utilities? 

The crux of this problem is the 
Federal law which encourages 
adoption by the states of reim- 





























designed, it would be unrealistic bursement legislation. We seek 
to construe the broad language ‘ , 
of the Constitution so narrowly Continued on page 29 
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Conformity Perils Our Society 


By MELVIN 


H. BAKER* 


Chairman of the Board, National Gypsum Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Noted industrialist charges “drift toward conformity, security 
and the general avoidance of¢risk is a peril to our society.” 
Mincing no words that “conformism” threatens our ability to 


grow and meet the Communist challenge, Mr. Baker states “we 
more idealists, more zealots . . . 


need men with courage .. . 


” 


and cites Admiral Rickover and General Billy Mitchell as the 


kind of men America needs. 


Views our stubborn belief in 


sanctity of the individual as one of the most potent weapons 
we have in our idea warfare; states we should be natural allies 
of those people throughout the world who are seeking a better 
life; and comments on our educational and moral requirements 


Life 50 years ago was a great 
dea! different than today. There 
are many of my contemporaries 
and, perhaps some younger men, 
who look back 
to that placid 
period in 
American his- 
tory. Then 
there were no 
great interna- 
tional prob- 
lems. Life was 
sure, steady 
and secure. 
Places like 
Iraq, Iran and 
Egypt were 
something that 
Smacked of 
Arabian 
nights. 

This age in which we live, and 
which young men will inherit, is 
an cxciting one. It has been de- 
scribed as a period of revolution, 
of aixiety—and an age of tension. 
Perhaps this is true, but it is none 
the less exciting. It is vibrant 
and alive. To be sure, it is not 
an age for the faint-hearted. 

I suppose there are many peo- 
ple who, if they had a choice. 
would prefer to have lived in the 
tranquility of the past age. 

However, if I had a choice, I 
would prefer to be just starting 
out today instead of 50 years ago. 
You might question why I should 
say this when the company which 
i founded has grown from a small, 
onc-product, one-plant operation 
to one of the nation’s largest pro- 
ducers of building materials. One 
might say that was an age of 
greater opportunity. 


Melvin H. Baker 


Greater Opportunities Today 

I believe there is far greater op- 
portunity today than 50 years ago. 
The tremendous thrust that pro- 
pelled America into its position as 
the greatest industrial nation in 
history has not subsided. 

This present age offers oppor- 
tunities the like of which could 
not have been foreseen 50 years 
ago. 

American business today wants 
more eager, hardworking young 
men than it ever needed before. 
The avenue to the top is wide 
olen. There are opportunities 
opening up daily for new busi- 
nesses for the courageous and am- 
bitious. 

But there are a number of chal- 
lenges facing America which must 
be successfully met if young men 
are to fully capitalize on the many 
opportunities ahead. 

The first of these, I believe, is 
in education. 


Educational Comparisons 

Russia’s startling strides in the 
race for space have _ shocked 
Americans into a soul-searching 
reappraisal of American educa- 
tion. 

Many remedies have been of- 
fered to cure our scientific lag. 
Some people even are suggesting 
that we copy the Soviet system of 
education. The country is being 
told that we must put much 
greater emphasis on science in the 

*An address by Mr. Baker at the dedi- 
catiin of the New Virginia Junior 


Chamber of Commerce State Office Build- 
ing, Lynchburg, Va. 


curricula of our schools. I cer- 
tainly agree with this. 

However, I would like to issue 
a note of caution. It is my feeling 
that if we rushed into a scientific 
frenzy, we could turn this nation 
into a scientific monster. Conjure 
if you will the ghastly specter of 
two great nations with all the 
power to literally destroy each 
other — untempered by humane 
virtues. 

In his writings, Dr. 
Tuve, director of Carnegie 
tution, recently said: 

“Knowledge is power and tech- 
nology power-——but the calm, 
spiriiual strength of the man who 
knows what he stands for, whose 
value system is in the very fiber 
of his beinz, is the man who will 
successfully and constructively 
direct the uses of knowledge and 
the goals of technology. These 
men are the men we need, not just 
more scientists and engineers.” 

This leads into what may be 
termed a second challenge — the 
challenge of increased Icisure. 

We have all read about the ad- 
vent of the four-day week. In 
many plants and offices, the 40- 
hour week is no longer the stand- 
ard. What will Americans do with 
all the increased leisure? 


Merle A. 
Insti- 


1s 


Better Leisure Time 


It would seem that we must 
learn: how to use leisure con- 
structively. Perhaps the challenge 
of leisure is to create a new and 
greater culture. Americans seem 
to exhibit many of the elements 
which in ages of the past have 
produced great-cultures. Among 
these elements one might list 
wealth, leisure, education and 
energy. As the publishers of the 
book “Horizon,’ noted recently: 
“On all sides we see evidence of 
a cultural explosion and, perhaps, 
the dawn of our golden age.’ 

But we must beware of any 
tendency to lose our will to work. 
We must beware lest we become 
too soft. Hard work was essential 
in making America the greatest 
nation of the earth, and we'll need 
plenty of it in the years ahead. 

Another chalienge could 
called the age of revolution. The 
American revolution touched oft 
a chain reaction that is still re- 
verberating around the world. 
People around the globe now real- 
ize that they can have a freer 
and better life. 

But is is a sad paradox that our 
nation which, in _ itself, was 
spawned in revolution, is becom- 
ing conservative and _ hesitant 
when it considers the revolution- 
ary outlook of others who aspire 
to change. 


Should Be Allies 


I believe that we should be al- 
lies of those people throughout 
the world who are seeking a bet- 
ter life. If we do not, the Russians 
will. They will twist the national- 
istic aspirations of these people 
and win them over. Here the com- 
munists have thrown down a great 
challenge which I would speak 
about. 

Throughout the world, there is a 
great battle for men’s minds. The 
Russians with their world-wide 
propaganda are seeking to win 
men over to their way of thinking. 


be 


The 


We in have a great 
advantage in this struggle. We can 
present to the world a political 
and social system which has fur- 
nished a better and freer life. 

This struggle bound to be a 
bitter one. We Americans must 
do a better job in warning the 
people of the uncommitted na- 
tions of this insidious propaganda 

We must show them ad- 
vantages of an open society We 
must call upon all our 
and diplomacy, all our resources 
and our whole armory of ideas 
And, here at home, we must con- 
tinue to keep America 
society” where young men with 
ability and willingness to work 
can rise to the top no matter what 
their race, religion national- 
ity 


America 


is 


ihe 


state-crafit 


an “open 


or 


Opened Opportunities 

We must keep this country the 
land of opportunity. We must 
continue to show by example that 
our system is best because it pro- 
vides an always open avenue to 
opportunity for young people with 
ambition. 

The wave of enthusiasm that 
spread when it became anparent 
thet Alaska would be admitted toe 
statehood seemed to symbolize the 
kind of thing we must keep alive. 
It that which the frontier of- 
fered to young men in past years 

the promise of a better life for 
those who were willing to work 
for it. 

Stalin long ago summed up the 
besic task which the Conimunists 
posed for the Russians. It was 
thet of becoining the most power- 
ful industrial nation in the world. 

As recentiy as last July, Com- 
munist boss Khrusnchev told a 
relly in East Germany that Russia 
will defeat capi:alism without 
war. In a speech with cirect 
thrusts at the United States, the 
Soviet Premier cited the Ameri- 
can recession as proof of his 
claim. 

This is a 
maintain a 
at home. 


is 


chatlenge that 
strong economy 


we 
here 


It is essential thet we keep the 
free enterprise system healthy and 
that we resist further inroads into 
it. Here is where young men cat 
be especially helpful. They can 
fill the ranks of American busi- 
ness and keep infusing our system 
with new life and new ideas. 

This leads me into the challenge 
of individualism. It is my belief 
that ability grow and to 
meet this cnallenge will be cur- 
tailed if we permit what I have 
called conformism to dilute the 
initiative of the individual. 


Or ‘Oo 


Conformism and Individualism 


One of the most potent weapons 
we have in our idea warfare 
our stubborn belict in human 
values—sanctity of the individual. 
The Communists are ruthless to- 
ward individuals in pursuit of 
their collective aim. 

I believe that the drift toward 
conformity, security and the gen 
eral avoidance of versonal risk is 
a peril to our society. One of the 
great problems toaay that the 
idea of keeping ones nose clean 
has permeated all levels of so- 
ciety. There is a distinct tendency 
to identify progress with group 
action. And yet, no group is bet- 
ter than its best individuals. 

I issued a warning oi the threat 
from coniormism in business some 
months ago. My remarks at that 
time caused quite a storm but, | 
hope, did some good, 

To meet the challenges of Com- 
munism, we need men with cour- 
age. I believe we need more 
idealists, more zealots like Ad- 
mizal Rickover and General Billy 
Mitchell. 

One of the greatest of ail is the 
challenge to preserve our free- 
dom. It is our greatest asset and 
one that holds great promise for 
us in winning against commu- 
nism. But recent polls of teen- 
agers and college students have 
shown that fewer than 2% of 
those questioned agreed wiih all 
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These changes will not co:se in 
the immediate future, and until 
they haypen, the Suviets will re- 
main a deadly threat to the very 
existence our country 
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Rebuild Our Cities 

A very great chellenge tacing 
America is that of rebuilding our 
old, tired cities. All over Amer- 
ice, cities are awakening to the 
threat posed by slums, blight and 
fast-growing urban areas. They 
are becoming aware that the 
greatest nation in the world can- 
not afford to have sluins in its 
miast. 

Americans are becoming aroused 
by the problems posed by in- 
creased treffic, mushrooming sub- 
urbs and deeaying downtown 
areas. A frontal assault is being 
mede on these problems by many 
American . businessmen ] 
happy to be active in this 
movement. 


aim 


great 


The problems o: urban renewal 
and redevelopment are enough to 
lax the mettle of hny civic-minded 
young man. And thiy are the 
ones who finaliy will in-ierit our 
cities. It should be they who 
will play a part in the assault 
ou these growing metropolitan 
problems. 


Our Moral Challenge 


And this brings me to the con- 
clusion of my paper. That is the 
moral challenge tnat faces Amer- 
ica. 

There are indications that Amer- 
icans ave enforcing seil diseipline. 
After an adolescent periog marked 
by_ isolation, exploitation of nat- 
ural resources and over-indul- 
gence in material things, 
Americans are maturing to the 
obligations that come with power. 
Bills for foreign aid and exten- 
sion of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments would never have gotten 
out of committee a few years back. 

We seem to be waking up to 
our responsibilities as neighbors. 
A reassessment of our conduct 
with reference to our neighbor 
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Canada and our 
South Americar 
taking place. 

Americans have adjusted to the 
rude awakening that a nation se 
rich and powerful as the United 
States could not be universally 
loved and respected. We have 
learned not to panic as a result 
of crises around the elobe such 
s those in Lebanon, Venezuela 
anda Algeria. 

There are evidences that Amer- 
icars are developing a deeper and 
more permanent set of values 
Some have said thut reappraisal 
of American culture was precipi- 
tated py the snutriks. I believe 
the awakening that follow.d the 
sputniks accelerated a trend that 
began some time 

I think Americans 
realized that they were putting 
too much emphasis on tail fins 
and not enough on the hard, pur- 
itan traditions that help mold the 
moral fiber of this country. 

It is possible tiiat Arnericans 
are beginning to realize that any 
civilization that puts too much 
stress on the material aspect of 
life will disintegrate morally and 
spiviiually. 

The America of the future is in 
the hands of the young Americans 
of today. Will they meet the chal- 
lenges of a dynamic, changing 
world? 

There is ample evidence to sug- 
gest they will. I have great faith 
in our youth of teday. 

In thinking of the future, I 
would still hold to what Ralph 
Waldo Emerson svid in the past 
century: “We think our civiliza- 
tion is near the merigiau, but we 
are yet only at the cockcrowing 
and t.e mornio star.” 
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LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Atlas 
Securities Inc., has been formed 
with offices at 6505 Wilshire Bou- 
levard to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are George H. 
Hildebrand, president and Mur- 
ray J. Ross, vice president. and 
treasurer. Mr. Ross was formerly 
an officer of M. J. Ross & Co., Inc. 

Also associated with the new 
firm are Milton C. Miller, Jr. and 
Robert D. Bailin. 


Edwin F. Beauchamp 

Edwin F. Beauchamp, partner 
in Beauchamp, West & Stava. 
New York City, away 
October 9th. 


at Work? 


passed 


“It is basic to every democratic institution, in- 
cluding ours, that members who enjoy democratic 
rights must assume democratic responsibilties, in- 
cluding the fundamental obligation of loyalty to the 
institution and of compliance with its laws. There 
is no right to engage, in the name of democracy, in 
activities designed to destroy or undermine the 
institution. There is an obligation to adhere to laws 
and policies democratically determined. 

“Democracy certainly encompasses the right to 
have one’s voice heard in the formulation of union 
policy. but the principles of loyalty require that the 
minority who have opposed a policy adopted by the 
union accept it as the policy of their union. While 
the right to advocate changes in such policy by con- 
stitutional procedures is safeguarded, the minority 
has the obligation, under democratic procedures, 
fully to support the union and its officers in im- 
plementing the expressed will of the majority until 
that policy is changed under democratic proce- 
dures.”’—From a resolution recently adopted by the 
United Steelworkers of America. 


Let it be noted that these fine phrases do not 
even hint at the right that minority members should 
have of disassociatinge themselves from the union 


should circumstances in 
such action. 


their judgment warrant 
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Responsibilities 





of Bankers 


In This Inflationary Peried 


ay WILLIAM A. BURKETT* 
President of the National Association of Supervisors of State 


Banks and Superintendent 


ot Banks in California 


Wondering whether bankers possess the courage and leader- 
ship to face what he believes is a national, crucial problem, 
Mr. Burkett calls upon bankers to submit a constructive pro- 
gram to our nation’s leaders to stop inflation. States American 
people should be most concerned with the preservation of the 
integrity of the American dollar and that the people look to 
bankers as the guardian of their money and life savings. 


There is a problem about which 
our fellow-citizens look to bankers 
for opinions and leadership and 
to bankers for the courage and 
responsibility 
to speak out 
in these criti- 
cal days. 

From all 
parts of the 
nation, the su- 
perintendent 
of banks and 
the commis- 
sioners of 
banks have 
discussed this 
particular 
problem with 
me, a prceblem 
which affects 
your bank de- 
posits, your 
success of our nation’s toreign 
policy, our missile and rocket 
program—an issue which cemands 
the attention of the American 
people in every city, town, and 
hamlet the length and breadth oi 
these United States; namely, the 
problem of inflation and the lack 
of effective leadership in Wash- 
ington to do something about it. 

We say as bankers and as bank 
supervisors, why should this issue 
concern us? Shouid we let those 
in. Washington do our thinking 
for us’? Many oi our fellow-citi- 
zens look to their banker and to 
the bank supervisory authorities 
safeguarding their money, their 
life savings, as persons who by 
their very position should give 
leadership in helpirg to curb the 
most sinister and destructive prob- 
lem of our time. 

The important pcint is that mild 
inflation, whether deliberately 
sought or consciously tolerated by 
@ nation, cannot be kept mild. 
As the people come to know that 
their government is accepting, or 
even seeking, a slow but steady 
depreciation of the dollar, they 
become aware that they are losing 
real purchasing power by holding 
their insurance policies, Savings 
Bonds, bank deposits, and other 
dollar assets. Increasingly, they 
will bid up the prices of real 
estate, commodities, and equities. 
What began as “creeping” infla- 


William A. Burkett 


capital ratios, the 


tion will become “running” in- 
flation. 
Is the Federal Government 


powerless to curb inilation and 
the depreciation of the dollar—a 
dollar which has depreciated 50% 
since 1940” If the government 
continues its “off-again, on-again” 
economic policies and continues to 
pay attention chiefly to foreign 
matters while neglecting our coun- 
try’s domestic problems, we soon 
will have a 25 cent dollar in this 
nation. 

There is nothing 
the American people should be 
meore concerned than with the 
preservation of the integrity of 
the American dollar. Remember 
it was Stalin who tipped his hand 
when he said: “He who would 
destroy a nation should first de- 
bauch its currency.” 

The 


must all make a sacrifice of som« 


with which 


time has come when we 





’From a talk by Mr. Burkett before 
the State Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association, Chicago, Sept. 22, 
1956. 








of our particular political views 
and bring these dangers to a halt 
through expeditious action, by: 

(1) A drastic reduction of goy- 
ernment spending. 

(2) Passage of adequate tax 
legislation. 

(3) The appointment of a Na- 
tional Monetary and_ Financial 
Commission. 

I submit that the President of 
the United States should iminedi- 
ately appoint a National Monetary 
and Financial Commission to study 
our financial system with the 
view of recommending appropri- 
ate changes in it. Immediate ac- 
tion is needed to eurb inflation 
and halt the government’s “spend 
and spend” philosophy. 

The government last week an- 
nounced the largest spending bud- 
get in our nation’s history, written 
in the reddest ink—spending $5 
biJlion more than it spent in the 
peak year of the Hot war in Korea. 
Outgo is expected to exceed in- 
come by $12 billion. 

We cannot squander ourselves 
into real prosperity. Certainly, an 
artificial prosperity can be created 
by borrowing to spend whether by 
individuals or governments. This 
is joyriding to bankruptcy. Gi- 
gantic budget deficits must even- 
tually be paid for somehow, 
sometime. 

There are only three ways to 
mect the unpaid bills of govern- 
ment. The first is taxation; the 
second is repudiation; the third in 
inflation. 

Already 
taxed. 

Already our country is in the 
throes of heavy inflation. Our gov- 
ernment today is in large degree 
financing its defieit by credits 
from banks and financial institu- 
tions upon the government’s prom- 
ise to pay. 

I will not take your time to 
describe this'spectacle of the gov- 
ernment whirling from budget 
deficit to government borrowings, 
from berrowings to. expanding 
bank credit, from bank credit to 
moie government spending. This 
is one of the oldest and most dan- 
verous expedieénts used by spend- 
thrift governments. 


our country is highly 


If the history of the last 100 
years teaches us anything, it is 
that inflation is more dangerous 


to the people than any other thing 
except war—and it all starts by 
inflating bank’ credit. 

As bankers, we know there can 
be no device by which the people 
can escape this 
Heré’s where old-fash- 
ioned common sense cries out to 
be heard. Surely inflation must 
be halted and waste must be cut 


payment for 
spending. 


out of Our government spending, 
and the Federal budget balanced, 
or we shall see one of these three 
taxation, repudiation, 
totally ravish the 
have the 


horsemen - 
or inflation — 
land. As 
responsibility to 


bankers, weé« 
help submit a 
constructive progrem to our na- 
tion’s leaders. 

In conclusion I offer a watch- 
word: our government must stop 
inflation and restore a sound fiseal 


policy for our nation 
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The Republicans met at the 
White House recently and came 
up with a very good slogan. Then 
not being able to let well enough 
alone they 
added to it 
and ruined it. 

Their slogan 
was that the 
Democratic 
party is dom- 
inated by the 
left wing and 
the labor 
leaders. That 
is true, easily 
recognizable 
toanybody 
who wants to 
look the facts 
in the face. 
It should be 
worth a lot of campaign money. 


But the Republicans couldn't 
leave it. They added “who are 
leading us down the road to 
socialism.” 

Now I wish they hadn’t said 
that. It may be true and it may 
not be, but it is the same thing 
the Republicans have been saying 
for 20 years. And it has never got 
them a vote. 

With the exposures of the 
McClellan committee it ought to 
be easy to show what a labor gov- 
ernment would be. As a matter of 
fact the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations should show that, 
and the control organized labor 
will exercise in the next Congress 
will far exceed anything they 
had over Roosevelt and Truman. 

Walter Reuther will be one of 
the most powerful men in the 
country, and the record shows he 
is not a blushing violet about 
using it. Furthermore, you only 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 
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have to look at Michigan to see 
how he will throw his weight 
around. 

There is a man peddling some 
literature on Reuther in several 
states, notably California and 
Arizona. John Kasper, I believe, 
is his name. He-has a pamphlet 
entitled “Know This Man, Walter 
Reuther.” Kasper, it seems, has 
been mixed up ina lot of so-called 
divisive movements, so the Demo- 
crats are making quite an issue 
over the Republicans’ use of this 
literature. It seems that in Cali- 
fornia Mrs. Knowland, wife of the 
Republican Senatorial candidate, 
bought up a bloek of the pam- 
phliets. Now Knowland has re-+ 
pudiated them and Mrs. Knowland 
says it was all a mistake. 

It makes no difference what 
Kasper’s background is. He has 
been one of those violent pro- 
Amerieans and that is getting to 
be dangerous these days. But to 
my knowledge there is no reason 
why his pamphlet shouldn’t be 
Eee I assume it is a story 
of Reuther’s background, how he 
went to Russia along with his 
brother early in the depression 
and went to work in a plant over 
there. He became indoctrinated in 
the Russian revolutionary tech- 
nique. He wrote back about what 
a wonderful system he was work- 
ing under. 

He came back to this country 
just before the famous sitdown 
strikes and became one of the 
foremost leaders of them. That 
was the nearest thing to a revolu- 
tion we have seen since the Civil 
War. 

When he is asked now if he is a 
Socialist he replies “If feeding peo- 
ple, housing them and seeing that 
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they have the necessities of life is 
socialism then I am a socialist.” 

But he defies any effort to label 
him. In the sitdown strikes he 
worked with Communists and was 
quite friendly with them for years 
afterwards. Then they started giv- 
ing him trouble in his organiza- 
tion. He became an aggressive 
anti-Communist and finally suc- 
ceeded in running them out of the 
AFL-CIO. 

He is not a socialist. I doubt he 
has any political philosophy ex- 
cept that he wants to be boss and 
boss he is determined to be. The 
Republicans should definitely 
make labor bosses the issue with 
Reuther as exhibit A. We have 
seen through the McClellan com— 
mittee what these bosses will do 
with their own organizations. Now 
let them get the political power 
they want and we are on the road 
to sometbing, and socialism would 
be a pretty mild term. 

The voters have seen more than 
20 years of the socialism the Re- 
publicans have been telling us 
about and most of them don’t 
think it is so bad. Most of it has 
been manifested not by the gov— 
ernment or by labor but business 
and industry. At every turn they 
come running to the government 
asking for a handout. There are 
subsidies here and _ subsidies 
everywhere. j 

There is no essential difference 
between the labor bosses and the 
left-wing group. Mostly they are 
a bunch of intellectuals who want 
to see organized labor run loose 
and they want to be in on it. 


Edmund G. Brady With 
Leason & Co., Ine.. 


(Special to Tur FrnancrAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, lll. — Edmund G, 
3rady has become associated with 
Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South La 
Salle Street. Mr. Brady was 
formerly in the Corporate tracing 
cepartment of Reynolds & Co. and 
prior thereto was with First Se- 

curities Company of Chicago. 
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This announcemei 


t is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 
ese securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


Baltimore Paint and Chemical Corporation |) 


$2,000,000 


Sinking Fund Debentures, 61/y% Series due 1973 


140,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(50¢ Par Value) 


( Offered only im Units cousisting of $500 principal amount of Debentures 
at Par and 35 Shares of Common Stock at $3.00 per Share) 


Price $605 per Unit 


(Plus accrued interest) 


peclhHs wlay be obtained from only vii h ot t/] é 
f , : os 
OV V€Ri stered brok ers or dealers ii echt 


| P. W. Brooks & Co. Incorporated | 
| Hill, Darlington & Co. 
Suplee, Yeatman, Mosley Co. 


tres 12 


McDonnell & Co. 
Penington, Colket & Co. | 


October 16, 1958 
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THE MARKET 





By WALLACE STREETE 


... AND YOU 














was 


stock market 
called on to absorb more 
profit-taking than it has in 
months this week and did a 
thoroughly creditable job of 
refusing to give up too much 

d under pressure. Ear- 


The 


lier the industrial average 
continued to reach higher into 
levels never before seen in 
history. 


The realizing became ap- 
parent when the senior aver- 
age had forged nearly to 550, 
the upper limit of the 540-550 
area which had been set as 
the first target for the swing 
by the market technicians. 


Hectic Days 


The nonferrous metal sec- 
tion, which had paced the 
latest upturn, was first to 
bump into the urge to take 
profits and some of the hard- 
er setbacks were posted in 
this group. At the same time, 
however, investment interest 
switched elsewhere, including 
some concentrated demand 
among the oils for the first 
time in a long while. This 
built up one of the more 
hectic sessions of the year 
with tickers forced to lag re- 
peatedly, volume at a peak 
for some three years, and 
violent crosscurrents making 
the list thoroughly scrambled. 

es x “ 

Latest reports from the in- 
vestment companies showed 
large holdings of oils with 
only selective and mild light- 
ening of commitments in 
some. More important as an 
explanation for the laggard 
ways of the oils recently was 
the fact that new commit- 
ments or enlarged positions 
were lacking. It indicated 
that the oils aren’t going to 
get very far unless the group 
suddenly races into favor 
with individual investors. 
Some fuel oil price easiness in 
scattered areas was also a re- 
straining influence. 


Cement Issues Also Neglected 


The oils had company in 
groups that are mostly neg- 
lected, notably the cements 
despite some predictions that 
next year will be the first $50 
billion construction year in 
the nation’s history. There 
wasn’t any pronounced pref- 
erences showing for any 
ange company in the group 
including. General. Portland 
Cement which, with a better 
earnings record than others, 
was something of a dividend- 
increase candidate. Marquette 
Cement which operates main- 
ly in the midwest and hasn’t 
overriding import troubles, 
also stands to benefit more 
than the others from the 
highway program. Penn- 
Dixie is something of a lag- 
gard with a yield of around 





312% and a price-earnings 
ratio of only around 12 partly 
because its operations were 
hurt by a strike last year and 
it got off to a poor start this 
year in part because of ad- 
verse weather. 


b54 % % 


The meat packing shares 
were able to muster a bit of 
activity now and then with- 
out too much overall prog- 
ress. The better-acting item 
in this section was Armour 
which was able to reach its 
best market price since its re- 
organization a score of years 
ago. The company, however, 
is still one that crops up on 
lists of items “worth more 
dead than alive” since it sells 
for less than half of its $44 
book value. Earnings are ex- 
pected to be comfortably 
above last year’s 72-cents per 
share, estimates putting this 
fiscal year’s results around $1 
and recovery into next year 
is expected with earnings of 
around $2 and resumption of 
dividends. 


Motion picture issues, too, 
have not had much in the 
way of popularity in the last 
decade which, in some cases, 
was thoroughly deserved as 
their fortunes slid rapidly 
coincident with the rise in 
television following: One low- 
priced item that had its vocif- 
erous champions was Na- 
tional Theatres which was an 
early advocate of diversifica- 
tion to built up its estate, and 
joined with the enemy in spe- 
cializing in TV film produc- 
tion and distribution. The 
stock was lagging in a yield 
bracket of above 5‘~ until its 
recent emergence. 


“A Different Organization” 

Aircraft and missile items 
also lagged in popular atten- 
tion, with only Boeing and 
Thompson Products showing 
any investment interest when 
the going was good. Thomp- 
son is a rather different or- 
ganization these days, the 
shift soon to be even more 
accented when it completes 
merger with its affiliated 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. and 
changes its corporate title to 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge. 
The company once depended 
largely on auto parts for its 
business and was tied in with 
the cycles in that field. 

m : 
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In shifting to aircraft: anid ° 


missile work and expanding 
into electronics, plus the 
Ramo contributions in missile 
and electronic work, the auto 
business has receded even 
more into the background. 
Last year the auto and elec- 
tronic lines together contrib- 
uted no more than 30%) to 
overall sales and is slated to 





1958 results aren’t expected 
to show anything startling, a 
large decline from 1957's 
profits anticipated. But the 
future is bright and the stock 
that sold for nearly 90 last 
year is considered well de- 
pressed at around two-thirds 
of that level. 


Issues Behind the Market 


Also well behind the mar- 
ket generally are the com- 
panies that contribute con- 
struction machinery to the 
road program, particularly 
such a company as Interna- 
tional Harvester which is far 
more associated with the 
farm business by the general 
public. It is one of the quality 
issues still available at a 5‘. 
vield. 


General Motors is also a 
beneficiary of the highway 
building program but its 
dominant share of the pas- 
senger auto market rather 
completely obscures this par- 
ticipation. The company is 
highly regarded for the de- 
fensive nature it showed dur- 
ing this year’s poor auto year 
and even appeared as stock of 
the month in one of the lead- 
ing services. The company 
has restyled its lines more 
extensively than its competi- 
tors and stands in a leading 
position to show a sharp re- 
bound on any improvement 
in the general auto picture. 

* % 

Rails with their limited 
followers are also prominent 
as a backward group where 
high yields are available in 
quality items and the rail- 
road equipment makers have 
been even more laggard. One 
of the more prominent items 
in the latter field is Westing- 
house Air Brake which is 
credited with 60‘. of the 
market for air brake equip- 
ment and accessories. This is 
also a situation where diver- 
sification is a company aim 
to lessen such dependence on 
a single industry. It has been 
adding road building and 
electronics to its line. It is ex- 
pected to cover its dividend 
requirement by a good mar- 
gin this year despite a rather 
poor earnings prospect. It has 
a dividend record of pay- 
ments without interruption 
for three quarters of a cen- 
tury. At recent prices its in- 
dicated yield was a thoroughly 
respectable 4°47, 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 


“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.) 


With Saunders, Stiver 
(Special to Tire Financia CHRONICLE) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio—Robert B. 
Keeler is now associated with 
Saunders, Stiver & Co., of Cleve- 
land, members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Keeler who 
has been in the investment busi- 
ness in Cincinnati for many years 
was formerly with Westheimer 
and Company, and Hill and Com- 
pany. 


drop further. The company’s 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 








The Importance of Cooperation Between 
Research and Sales 


Possibly this week's column 
should just be entitled “The Im- 
portance of Productive Research.” 
I am going to make an observa- 
tion here and now that I do not 
believe will be challenged by most 
experienced salesmanagers of suc- 
cesstul investment securities or- 
ganizations. It is my observation 
that any salesman that is qualified 
with the natural endowments and 
the necessary training to produce 
even a modest amount of business, 
will automatically increase his 
production in direct relationship 
to the quality of statistical and re- 
search material that is available to 
him. The importance of soundly 
conceived and researched “ideas,” 
and the special situations which 
are presented to a salesman by his 
firm, produce the generating 
power and the motivation that not 
only creates sales, but it does even 


more — it suggests new accounts 
and revives dormant mental proc- 


esses which any real salesman will 
immediately seize upon to increase 
his production and his scope of 
operations. 


The Creative Process 


Basically, the sale of securities 
is a matter of offering “ideas” in 
a manner that is acceptable, both 
to individual and institutional in- 
vestors. No worthwhile presenta- 
tion of an idea, whether it con- 
cerns the investment of substantial 
sums, a modest nest-egg, the ex- 
change of one security for another, 
the taking of a profit, or any other 
transaction which calls for a de- 
cision of importance to the in- 
vestor can be consummated unless 
there are definite and logical rea- 
sons for it. Backed up by a re- 
search organization that produces 
a constant flow of soundly con- 
ceived material, and in which the 
salesman can have confidence, 
there will be no lack of stimula- 
tion for him to approach his 
clients on a constructive basis. It 
is “investment ideas” which are 
the motivating power that engen- 
ders constructive sales thinking. 


Some Methods for Using Research 
To Stimulate Sales 


Keep an accurate list of 
client’s holdings and a “cross 
reference” file on each security. 
Important news items and infor- 
mation can then be sent to cus- 
tomers and prospects as they ap- 
pear on a salesman’s desk. 

(2) Keep a record of client's 
objectives. Those prospects and 
customers who are interested in 
“growth of capital” should be filed 
on a handy card index; those 
where income and conservative 
investment objectives are para- 
mount on another set of cards: 
and traders, special situation 
seekers, and bond buyers should 
also be segregated. Then if “new 
issues” come along; an important 
piece of news about a_ speeial 
situation is available; or some 
item presents itself which indi- 
cates an attractive “switch” of 
one security for another, it is pos- 
sible-to contact customers by mail 
and phone quickly and with 
efficiency. 

(3) Know your customer’s hold- 
ings. Sometimes it is difficult to 
know what to do with a certain 
stock that looks like it should 
be sold. The decision to sell is 
only half of the problem. The 
other half is “what to buy.” For 
several months I have had the 
idea that I should suggest the 
sale of a sound buy very slow 
moving utility common stock out 
of several accounts. This stock is 
of good quality, and it should 
continue to pay a modest return 


(1) 


at present levels bu: with only a 
limited growth factor still evident 
at today’s advanced price. Then 
one day I perceived upon my desk 
a very well selected group of 
good yielding income stoeks and 
one in particular which was very 
familiar to me (but which I had 
completely overlooked) stood out 
of the list like a flashing beacon 
light. Why had I not thought of it 
before? Here it was, 30% under 
the price of the stock I had been 


considering as a “switch”: the 
same dividend: almost the same 
industry: a better growth future; 


comparable earnings; and pos- 
sibly a better moving stock from 
now on (based upon recent mar- 
ket history). In the presse of busi- 
ness, with 101 details every day 
to take care of, with a telephone 
ringing almost constantly during 
a busy day, and time for 
study and research limited, noth- 
ing had rung the bell. I knew that 
stock was I was very 


~ +h 
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there, I 
familiar with it, I had watched it 
for years, and yet, until that list 
came to my desk I was stumped 
for a logical “switch” out of a 
stock that appeared overvalued 
into one that could logically re- 
place it. 

(4) Don't give up on _ good 
prospects. Today particularly, in- 
vestors are looking for good in- 
vestment suggestions. If research 
presents you with some attractive 
“growth stocks”: “income stocks”: 
or convertible bonds; get out your 
lists, make up a short mimeo- 
graphed letter (it doesn’t have to 
be fancy), and enclose some of 
these suggestions. Offer service 
and additional information and 
follow these letters. Be consistent 
and the results will repay you for 
the small amount of extra time 
and effort you put ir*o this pro- 
gram. 


Willard Howard With 
Eaton & Howard, Inc. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Willard How- 
ard, Brookline, Mass., has become 
associated with Eaton & Howard, 
Incorporated, 24 Federal Street, 
investment counsellors and mana- 
gers of Eaton & Howard Balanced 
Fund and Eaton & Howard Stock 
Fund. Mr. Howard, who will be 
a wholesale representative, pre- 
viously was Assistant General 
Manager of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation and later 
President of the National Shoe 
Products Corporatior 


Bache Adds to Staff 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Ray- 
mond J. Redares has been added 
to the staff of Bache & Co., 445 
North Roxbury Drive 


With Bennett-Manning 

(Special .o ‘Lue Prnancist Crronicrir) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Roy P. 
Christoffersen has been added to 
the staff of Bennett-Manning 
Company, 8417 Beverly Boulevard. 


Now With Quincy Cass 
(Special to Lae Prnznewt Crronicrr) 

LOS ANGELES, Calit.—William 
H. Wolf has become associate 
with Quincy Cass Assoeiates, 727 
West Seventh Street. Mr. Wolf 
was formerly with Walston & Co., 
Ine. 


H. E. Pray Opens 


LEWISBURG, Pa.—Harold E. 
Pray has opened offices at 234 
Market Street to engage in a se- 
curities business. 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Stewart B. Clifford, Anthony T. 
Ellis, William F. Hohman and 
Robert L. Huston have been ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashiers of The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. All joined the bank in 1956. 

Mr. Clifford is assigned to the 
Canadian District, Mr. Ellis to the 
Western District, Mr. Hohman to 
the Southern District and Mr. 
Huston to the Petroleum Depart- 
ment of the National Division. 


UNDERWRITERS TRUST COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
Sept. 24,°58 June 30,’58 
Total resources $45,027.6286 $45,154,367 
Deposits 36,094,634 40,475,917 
Cash and due from 
bank 5,457,156 6,995,920 
U. S. Govt. security 
holdings 22,459,312 18,898,012 
Loans & discounts 13,493,125 14,235,378 
Undivided profits 1,624,061 1,590,457 


William H. Moore, Chairman of 
the Board of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New Yerk, announced Oct. 
9 the election of Eugene Brinker, 
William E. Hines and Jerome D. 
Twomey as Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dents. All had been Assistant 
Treasurers of the bank. 

Coincident with the announce- 
ment, Mr. Moore also made known 
the election of Richard W. Con- 
stable, Edward J. Holler and By- 
ron F. West as Assistant Treasur- 
ers. 

Mr. Brinker, who began his ca- 
reer with the Public National Bank 
and Trust Company, New York, 
in 1934 and subsequently joined 
Bankers Trust Company when the 
two institutions merged in 1955. 
is associated with the bank’s 1107 
Broadway Office. He was named 
an officer of Public National in 
1950. 

Mr. Hines, with the bank’s di- 
vision handling activity in Mich- 
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igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, joined the Lawyers Trust 
Company, New York, in 1933. He 
subsequently joined Bankers Trust 
Company in .1950 when the two 
institutions merged. Mr. Hines 
was named an officer in 1946. He 
has been in his present capacity 


since 1956 having prior service 
with the Metropolitan Division 


and the Finance Company Divi- 
sion of the. bank. 

Mr. Twomey joined Bankers 
Trust Company through the 1955 
merger with the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company. He is 
assigned to. the 1107 Broadway 
Office of the bank and was named 
an officer in 1950. He began his 
career with the bank in 1945, 

Mr. Constable is a geologist with 
the Petroleum Group of the 
Special Industries Division of the 


bank. He joined the company in 
1956 and has been employed in 
his present capacity since that 


date: 

Mr. Holler began his career with 
3ankers Trust Company in 1948. 
He has been assigned to the Eighth 
Avenue Office of the company 
since 1956. Prior to that date. Mr 
Holler worked in the Credit Di- 
vision, the Personnel Relations 
Department and the Branch Of- 
fice Loan Division. 

Mr. West, since November of 
1957, has been associated with the 
newest Bankers Trust Company 
Office at Third Avenue and 46th 
Street in Manhattan. Joining the 
company in 1950, he participated 
in the company’s executive train- 
ing program and in 1952 joined 
the Credit Division of the bank. 
Four years later Mr. West joined 
the Amusement Industries Group 
of the bank. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
Sept. 24°58 June ?? 52 
Total 3 ources $3,804,133 3,636,156 
Deposits 327,279 288,607 
Cush and due from 
banks 2,072,668 1,732,619 
U. S. Govt. security 
holding 330.641 435,653 
Undivided profit 596,419 564.485 


Adrian M, Massie, Chairman of 
the Board and Hulbert S. Aldrich, 
President of The New York Trust 
Company, New York, have an- 


nounced the following appoint- 
ments: 
Keith Kingsbury has been ap- 


an Assistant Treasurer 
to Division 3 in the 
Department headed by 
Edward L. Palmer, Vice-Presi- 
dent. The Division is responsible 
for the bank’s Commercial and 
Banking relationships in the 
Southeast, Southwest and Missis- 
sippi Valley. areas. 

Richard C. Memhard has been 
appointed an Assistant Treasurer 


pointed 
assigned 


Banking 


at the bank’s branch at 10 Rock- 
efeller Plaza. 
TLDPLRATION BANK AND TRUST CO., 
NLW YORK 
Sept. 30.88 June 30 i 
Tot 160,.362,..69 14¢ 5,894 
De 142.; > 134,103,193 
Cu ii t 0 
mn) 77 1( 17,82 
I Ss. Go ‘ - 
r holaii 28,040,768 35,430,164 
Loan ‘ iiscoul 69,707,294 19 ©29,446 


1.072.171 920,420 

Richard K. Wolpert, Chairman 
of the First National Bank of East 
Islip, L. L, died Oct. 6. 


State Bank of Norwood, Nor- 
| weed, N. ¥., and The St. Lawrence 
/ County National Bank of Canton, 
'Canton, N. Y., merged under char- 
ter and title of the latter bank: A 
ibranch was established in the 
iformer location of State Bank of 
| Norwood. 








THE CONNECTICUT BANK AND TRUST 
CO.. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Sept. 24, 58 June 30, 58 
Ss x 
Total resources 363,342.555 386,115,018 
Deposit 314,923,744 347,562,130 
Cash & dve irom 
banks 76,867,329 106,246,570 
U. &. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings 70,550,296 40,872,319 


soans & discounts 145,921,027 


} 155,843,366 
Undivided profits 560.000 


9,709,°9 


National State Bank of Newark, 


N. J. announced that David J. 
Connolly, John J. Claney and 
Michael A. Jackson, former di- 


reetors of Federal Trust Company, 
Newark, N. J., were elected to the 
Board of Directors of National 
State Bank. 

A new Advisory Board serving 
the three Federal Trust Offices 
has been formed and will com- 
prise the following, all of whom 
were formerly directors of Fed- 
eral Trust Company: David J. 
Connoll, Mark Anton, Harry N. 
Bockus, David Cronheim, Leo J. 
Fitzsimmons, Herman B. Lermer, 
Frank C. Mindnich, William S. 
Stuhr, J. Vincent Talbot, Stanley 
M. Tracy. 

At the Board of Directors’ meet- 
ing held Oct. 9, the bank also 
announced the election of the fol- 
lowing officers, all of whom were 
formerly associated with Federal 
Trust Company: 

David J. Connolly, Vice-Chair- 
man; Leonard P. Groves, Vice- 
President: Thomas J. Brennan, 
Vice-President; William S. Cherry, 
Vice-President: John J. Germaine, 
Vice-President; Henry H. Hegel, 
Vice-President; Robert R. Fer- 
guson, Jr., Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent: William H. Hassinger, As- 
sistant Vice-President; Emil L. 
Pabst, Assistant Vice-President: 
George L. Ripley, Jr., Assistant 
Vice-President; Herman F. Arlt, 
Assistant Cashier: Richard N. 
Berkefeladt, Assistant Cashier: 
William J. Brunner, Assistant 
Cashier: Alexander 
Assistant Cashier: Kenneth 
Clark, Assistant Cashier; Edmund 
J. Mahoney, Assistant Cashier: 
Anthony Mitchell, Assistant Cash- 


ier: John J. Mooney, Assistant 
Cashier; John J. Wolf, Assistant 
Cashier: John F. Fay, Trust Of- 


ficer: George V. Gilmartin, Trust 


Officer: Leo E. Leichter, Trust 
Officer: Frank E. Atwood, Trust 
Officer. 

The board also announced the 


promotion of William L. Stauder 
and Edward P. Steitz from the po- 
sition of Assistant Vice-President 
to Vice-President, and Victor 
Glasser and Joseph S. Brown from 
Assistant Cashier to Assistant 
Vice-President. Arthur Petitt was 
appointed to the position of As- 
sistant Cashier. 

Mr. Stauder began his banking 
career in 1916 with the Merchants 
National Bank of Newark and 
came to National State Bank in 
1949 through the merger of Mer- 
chants & Newark Trust Company 
and was appointed as Assistant 
Cashier. Shortly thereafter he 
was promoted to the position of 
Assistant Vice-President. 

Mr. Steitz began his banking 
career in 1927 with the Mt.-Pros- 
pect National Bank and was Cash- 
ier of that institution when it was 
merged with the United States 
Trust Company in 1941. When the 
United States Trust was merged 
with National State Bank in 1950 
he was appointed to the position 
of Assistant Vice-President. 

Mr. Glasser began his banking 
career in 1924 with the National 
State Bank and was appointed an 
Assistant Cashier in 1948. 

Mr. Brown began his banking 
career with National State Bank 
in 1953, and was appointed an As- 
sistant Cashier in 1956. 

Mr._Petitt’s banking career be- 
gan in 1926 with Merchants and 
Newark Trust Company and he 
came to National State Bank 
through the merger of that insti- 
tution in 1949. 

Previous article appeared in the 
column on Aug. 21. page 718 and 
Oct. 9, 1462. 


page 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHUM, PA. 
Sept. 30,’ 5¢ June 30, 58 
$ 
Tota! resource 1,052,% 461 1,168,190,735 
De} osits 912 6.148 995,716.23 
Cash and due 
frowc banks 269,406,634 317,453,92¢ 
U. S. Gevt. §s 
curity holdgs. 226,073,845 219,329,413 
Loans & discts 451,064,521 434,848,051 
Undiv. protits 13,357,065 13,159,577 


Frank B. Morgan, 58, Comp- 
troller and a_ Vice-President of 
the American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C., died 
Oct. 7. Mr, Morgan formerly had 
been Controller and a. Vicé-Presi- 
dent of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company in New York. Mr. 
Morgan became Controller of Title 
Guarantee in 1937 and a Vice- 
President in 1948. In 1950 he be- 
came Controller of American Se- 
curity. Since last January he also 
has been a Vice-President. 


The Liberty Bank, Ada, Ohio, 
and The First National Bank of 
Ada, Ada, Ohio, consolidated under 
charter of the latter bank and new 
title The Liberty National Bank of 
Ada, with head office transferred 
to former location of The Liberty 
Bank. A branch was established 
in the former location of The First 
National Bank of Ada. 


Western National Bank of Ci- 
cero, Ill., increased its common 
capital stock from $400,000 to 
$500,000 by a stock dividend, ef- 
fective Oct. 3. (Number of shares 
outstanding — 25.000 shares, par 
value $20.) 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, 

MICHIGAN 


Sept. 30.°58 June 30, 58 


e 


ie 


Total resources 
dns 
sh and due 


1,910,380,284 1,951,420,462 


pb, VOI 25 106,0US. Us 


from banks 387,098,504 388,320 O86 

I S Govt. 
curity holdg 652,676,680 721,546,932 
Loo" mw discus 651,900,662 629.31€ 4723 
25,221,104 


Undis prefitst 27 024,587 

E. A. Reddeman retired as Pres- 
ident of American State Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis., but continues as 
honorary President. John Butcher 
will succeed him, and William E. 
Wierdsma was elected Senior 
Vice-President. 


First National Bank of Fort 
Stockton, Fort Stockton, Texas, 
received permission from the of- 


fice of the Comptroller of the 
Currency to open a new bank. 
Tom H. Stovell is President and 
Cashier. The bank has a capital 


of $125.000 and a surplus of $125,- 
O00. 


First National Bank of Cuper- 
tino, Calif. changed its title to 
First National Bank of Saratoga 
and Cupertino, effective Oct. 1. 


An offering of rights to share- 
holders of The Toronto-Dominion 
Bank, Toronto, Canada, to sub- 
scribe for 400,000 additional shares 
of capital stock of the bank was 
announced Oct. 10 by A. C. Ash- 
forth, President. 

The rights are being offered to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business on Oct. 10. The sub- 
scription price for the additional 
stock is $34 per share in Canadian 
currency. Shareholders will -have 
the right to subscribe for one ad- 
ditional share for each five shares 
held. 

The right to subscribe for addi- 
tional shares will expire Jan. 15, 
1959. 

He also announced that the di- 
rectors of the bank authorized a 
transfer of $2,000,000 from un- 
divided profits to Rest Account, 
bringing the total of the latter to 
$48 million. 

The sale of the additional 400,- 
000 shares of capital stock will 
result in an increase in Capital 
Account of $4,000,000 and in Rest 
Account of $9,600,000 bringing the 
amount of these two accounts to 
$24,000,000 and $57,600,000 respec- 
tively, an aggregate of $81,600,000. 

In a letter to shareholders, A. 


T. Lambert, General Manager of 
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The Toronto - Dominion Bank, 
states that the subscription price 
of the additional shares the bank 
is offering to shareholders may be 
paid in 10 equal monthly instal- 
ments of $3.40 a share. The instal- 
ments are to commence Jan. 15, 
1959 and the final one will be due 
Oct. 26, 1959. 

A subscriber, if he desires, may 
pay the whole of the purchase 
price at the time of subscription. 
No interest or discount will be 
allowed for prepayment. However, 
all payments will be taken into 
account in the payment of divi- 
dends. 


Mr. Lambert explains that each 
new share subscribed for will 
rank for any future dividends in 
the proportion which the total 
amount of subscription payments 
received by the bank for each 
share on or before the record date 
of such dividend bears to the sub- 
scription price of $34. 

The Bank Act prohibits the offer 
of a fraction of a share. Mr. Lam~- 
bert states that after Jan. 15, 1959, 
shares resulting from these frae- 
tions, together with any shares 
not subscribed for, will be dis= 
posed of by the bank and the net 
proceeds in excess of $34 per share 
from the sale of these shares will 
be distributed to the shareholders 
entitled thereto. Arrangements 
are being made for the underwrit~ 
ing of these excess shares by a 
‘group of leading investmest houses 
across Canada. 

The offering of rights to sub- 
scribe for new shares is not being 
extended to shareholders in the 
United States, according to Mr, 
Lambert. However, U. S. share- 
holders will be provided with 
rights which they may sell or 
traiysfer. 

Warrants will be mailed to 
shareholders in about two weeks 
time. Such warrants will be trans- 
ferable and may be subdivided, 

Subscriptions will be accepted 
at the Head Office of the bank in 
Toronto and at its London, Eng- 
land office up to the close of busi- 
nes on Jan. 15, 1959. 


Bank of Hawaii announced the 
appointment of two new Branch 
Managers. Charles W. Sakuma 
was appointed Manager of the 
bank’s Waipahu Branch, and Frank 
W. Finlayson, Manager of the 
Kaneohe Branch. 

Mr. Sakuma has been withthe 
bank since 1941 and has been at 
the Waipahu Branch the past eight 


years. In 1954 he was appointed 
Operations Supervisor for the 
Branch, and in June 1956 was 


named Assistant Manager. In Jan- 
uary 1958 he was named Acting 
Manager, succeeding Frank J. 
Manaut, who moved to the man- 
agership of the bank’s Kaimuki 
Branch. 

Franklin W. Finlayson, new 
Manager of the Kaneohe Branch, 
will relieve M. M. Cabrinha who 
has been Manager there since 1954. 

Mr. Finlayson first joined the 
Bank of Hawaii in 1936. He was 
relief manager of Kaneohe Branch 
in June 1958. 


Harris, Upham & Go. 
Fall Lecture Series 


Thomas B. Meek, manager of 
Harris, Upham & Co., 99 Park 
Ave., New York, has announced 
that four lecture and discussion 
periods will be conducted in that 
office on successive Mondays from 
7:30 to 8:30 p.m., beginning Oct. 
13. ; 

Open to the public, the series 
will feature, in order, addresses 
by Mrs. Rose O'Neill, registered 
representative, on “The Steck 
Market and How it Operates,” and 
“Individual Investment Planning”; 
“Investing for the Future” by Mr. 
Meek; and “The Value of Re- 
search Behind All This Planning” 
by Percy Weeks, manager of the 
firm’s investment advisory depart- 
ment. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


i" By ARTHUR B. WALLACE = 











This Week — Bank Stocks 


In any discussion of bank earn- 
ings, due weight ought to be 
given to any material security 
profits or losses. Not all banks 
report these figures even on an 
annual basis; and not many show 
the results on a quarterly inci- 
dence. For a long period when 
the large New .York City banks 
were far more devoted to loan 
demand than concerned with their 
security holdings, these profits or 
losses did not bulk large at all. 
Loan rates were high and volume 
was about all the loan officers 
looked for, so why worry about 
Government bond holdings. In- 
deed, many banks at that stage of 
the market simply regarded their 
bond portfolios as reservoirs of 
funds to draw on for their loan 
demands. 

But the day came when loan 
volume declined and the banks 
were in a position where it be- 
came necessary to invest in bonds 
such funds as come in from ma- 
turing loans that were not re- 
newed. The big New York banks, 
being largely in the positicn of 
depositories for some _ interior 
banks, it is essentia] that when 
they do take on bond holdings, 
they confine themselves almost 
entirely to short-term paper in 
ease the interior banks call for 
their deposits. This short-term 
paper gives the New York banks 
a quick roll-over and pifts them 
in a position to meet demands of 
all kinds on their demand de- 
posits. 

Therefore, it seems somewhat 
of an anomaly that they turn up 
with substantial amounts of se- 
curity profits, particularly in the 
face of the very bad bond market 
we have had to contend with. 
Those showing the largest amounts 
of security profits for the nine 
months to Sept. 30, 1958, are as 
follows: 

Bankers Trust 

Chase Manhattan __ 
Chemical Corn Exch. 
First National City 
Guaranty Trust - 
Hanover Bank _ 9,209,000 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 2.340.000 

First National City’s figure in- 
cludes its affiliate’s profits, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. 

Most of these totals were piled 
up in the half-year, as the Sept. 
30 figures differ but little from 
those of June 30. In any case, it 
is a commendable showing. 

Compared with Sept. 30, 1957, 
the 13 large New York City banks 
averaged an increase in Govern- 
ment bond holdings of 31.4%, one 
bank, Hanover, increasing its 
portfolio from $228,274,000 . to 
$438,975,000, or about 92%. But 
the comforting part of it from the 
point of view of the bank man- 
agements is the fact that the 
banks’ loan volume. contracted 
considerably less than the increase 
in governments, even when’ we 
make allowances for the fact that 
loans constituted a much larger 
figure than governments to start 
with. The shrinkage in loans 
averaged about 6.9% in the 12 


$5,410,000 
22,043 000 
7,877,000 
1,621,000 
2,623 000 


months, with Hanover Bank show- 
ing a decline of 14%. But in 
most cases deposit volume was 
somewhat lerger at ihe 1958 date 
thin at Sept. 30, 1957, some meus- 
ure of the betier combined show- 
ing (governments plus loans) is 
accounted for. 

Of the 13 banks, eight reported 
greater operating earnings than 
in the 12 months ended Septem- 
ber, 1957. Parenthetically, 12 
months are used in our calcula- 
lions because otherwise the last 
quarter results, often important in 
relation to the other quarters, 
would not be included. The five 
that reported lower operating 
earnings showed them to be an 
average of 235% lower, while 
those whose results 12 months 
were better showed them to be 
5% better. The net was of no 
vreat consequence. 

But what is ahend? This de- 
partment continues bullish on the 
bank stocks. Reports of improve- 
ment in the economic outlook 
continue to increase, whether they 
be on employment, stcel produc- 
tion, freight loadings, or whatever. 
And money rates are hardening 
with an improved denund for 
loan accommodation. On all of 
this the banks thrive, and we look 
for moderately better operating 
earnings. 

For the chartist, the “American 
Banker” index of the bank stock 
average has now gone through an 
old resistance point taking us back 
to the .early depression years. 
Yieids are beginning to be whittled 
down; but as the average pay-out 
ratio (dividends: cperating earn- 
ings) is now only about 54.7%, 
there is ample room for upping 
some payments. In this circum- 
stance, it is of course possible that 
several increases could take the 
jorm of yeer-end cxtras. 


Winslow, Gohu Firm 
To Admit Partner 


On Nov. 1 Stephen A. De Guard 
will be admitted to partnership 
in Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, 26 
sroadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


as 


To Represent Blue Ridge 


Milan D. Popovic, President of 
Blue Ridge Associates, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of John 
R. Mathews as regional wholesale 


representative of the Mid-West. 
Mr. Mathews will cover all of the 
Mid-Western states but will make 
his headquarters in Chicago. Blue 
Ridge Associates, Inc. is the Na- 
tional Distributor of the share of 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund, Inc. 


With Josephthal Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Josephthal 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, announced that 
Harold J. Rhodes is now associ- 
ated with the firm as a registered 
representative in the Brooklyn 
office, 186 Montague Street. 
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NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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What Do We Learn 
From Recessions? 


know that most plant and a good 
deal of equipment an invest- 
ment made not for the current 
year but for five, or ten, or more 
years into the future. It is never- 
theless a fact that in the postwar 
period business expenditures on 
plant and equipment have fol- 
lowed,. not led, the business cycle. 
Business plans have been too 
much influenced by the psy- 
chology of the moment, and not 
enough by a calm and realistic 
evaluation of future demand. This 
instability of capital plans, like 
the instability of inventory policy, 
has of course intensified the 
swings in business activity, as 
well as sacrificing the profits 
which could be achieved through 
more rational planning. The first 
Jesson which we can learn from 
the postwar recessions is that, in 
our inventory policy, we must be 
on top of the market at every 
moment with an efficient system 
of prompt adjustment to changing 
market conditions; in our caiptal 
plans, we must adopt somewhat 
the opposite policy, resisting the 
over-enthusiasm or over-pessi- 
mism of the moment, and working 
out a steady and continuous pro- 
gram of expansion and moderni- 
zation. 


1S 


Stable Consumer Spending 

We can be greatly aided in put- 
ting into effect these policies if 
we observe second lesson of the 
postwar period — the remarkable 
stability of consumer spending in 
general, although, of course, there 
have been sharp changes in the 
pattern of their spending. The de- 
sires and the whims of consumers 
are difficult to forecast and are 
constantly changing. Between 
1956 and 1958, for example, the 
consumer lost interest in a whole 
area of our output such as durable 
goods, but despite this, total con- 
sumer spending proved to be the 
most stable element in the post- 
war economy. In every one of the 
three recession years, total con- 
sumer spending has been larger 
than in the previous boom year. 
Even if spending on services is 
excluded, consumer purchases of 
goods in each recession year have 
been at least as large as in the 
previous vear. 


This stability of consumer 
spending should encourage us in 
the future to calmer, less fearful, 
business planning. We can never 
cease our constant and prompt ad- 
justments to changes in his de- 
sires, but if we give him a fair 
deal we can lay our plans with 
confidence in the basic stability of 
consumer demand. 


Cannot Rely On Government 
Controls 


A third lesson which I believe 
is a particularly important one is 
that we must not—in fact we can- 
not—rely on government controls 
for the success and the stability 
of our economic system. In the 
first place, the record of govern- 
ment economic controls in the 
postwar period-—particularly the 
record of fiscal policv—is not one 
which encourages much confi- 
dence. Too frequently, govern- 
ment has lectured the private 
economy on the evils of inflation 
and at the same time poured its 
own spending into the market to 
bid up prices. In recessions, the 
story has almost invariably been 
one of ineffective discussion when 
business conditions were at their 
lowest ebb, followed by a splurge 
of government spending which has 
come too late to be anti-recession- 
ary yet just in time to contribute 
to the next inflationary boom. 
Government action this year pro- 
vides a monstrous example. 

In the second place, reliance on 
government has made it + 


00 easy 


for business and labor to forget. 
their own responsibilities to the 
economy. This is particularly true 
with respect to the evil of infla- 
tion. Inflation has become a 
household word, and it is widely 
understood as a bad word. But 
one of our difficulties seems to 
be that too many people fear the 
idea of inflation, yet fail to admit 
the causes of inflation, They will 
walk headlong into it, deploring 
it every step of the way. Busi- 
nessmen, government leaders, and 
labor chiefs all agree that infla- 
tion takes an unjust toll on a large 
proportion of our people — but 
even while they make statements 
deploring inflation, they organize 
to increase wakes, to raise prices, 
and to appropriate increasing gov- 
ernment expenditures. They are 
so imbued with the philosophy 
that ever higher dollar wages and 
dollar sales mean prosperity that 
they demand perpetually easy 
jnoney to blow up these dollar 
figures, ignoring the injustices 
which this process imposes on 
large groups within the economy 
and deluding themselves into be- 
lievmg that more dollars neces- 
sarily mean a higher standard of 
living. 


I do not believe that inflation | 


can be stopped by appeals for for- 
bearance. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that we cannot 
rely on monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy, as we have known it, to solve 
the problem. 
of these controls could certainly 
help in curbing the rise in prices, 
but the very nature of government 
makes it difficult to employ eco- 
nomic controls promptly and de- 
cisively. Effective and wise use 
of government economic power is 
something to be hoped for in the 
future rather than something 
which can be relied upon in the 
present. To fight inflation today 
it is up to the private sector to 
make our economic system more 
truly competitive, both in busi- 
ness and in labor. A more com- 
petitive economy is the most ef- 
fective means for ensuring that 
consumers will share in the bene- 
fits of advancing productivity and 
that the evil of inflation will be 
uprooted. 

It is often said that as long as 
wage increases are iimited to in- 
creases in productivity, there is 
no need for price rises to com- 
pensate for wage rises. This is 


not necessarily so. It is possible to | 


pay the full productivity incre- 


ment in higher wages without a | 


price rise only if increased out- 
put per manhour is at least pro- 
portionate to the increase in the 
required capital investment that 


made better productivity possible. | 


Unfortunately, this is often not 
true. In the second place, when 
the fruits of productivity increases 
are divided between labor and 
capital, the consumer, who should 
certainly get a major share, is ig- 
nored. The consumer is the real 
key to our economy, and he should 


share, through price reductions, in | 
those areas where our productiv- | 


ity is advancing most rapidly. 


Advantage of Diversification 


The final lesson which our re- | 
cent experiences should teach us | 


is the advantage of diversification 
—both for individual business and 
for whole 
Indianapolis. An important char- 
acteristic of each of the postwar 


recessions has been the fact that | 


while some aspects of the econ- 
omy have experienced difficult 
times, other segments have sailed 
through the adjujstment un- 
touched. During the recession of 
1958, for example, while durable 
goods were particularly hard hit, 
food products, drugs, farming, and 
many other industries were estab- 
lishing new records. Because 


ot 


More effective use | 


communities such as| 


... Thursday, October 16, 1958 


the rolling nature of the postwar 
adjustments, those businesses and 
communities which included di- 
versified operations have survived 
the adjustment much more suc- 
cessfully than more specialized 
areas, 

Over the past few years we at 
the Prudential have made a con- 
tinuing study of New England, 
which is an interesting case in 
point. We were particularly in- 
terested because we are locating 
our new Northeastern Regional 
Home Office in Boston. New Eng- 
land, originally, was anything but 
diversified. Fishing, textiles, and 
boots and shoes virtually main- 
tained its economy. Whenever 
anything happened to these indus- 
tries, the New England economy 
suffered seriously. In the end, 
over-specialization took its toll 
and the New England economy all 
but collapsed. It stagnated for a 
long time, but then a _ well-or- 
ganized plan of diversification and 
far-sighted financing projects 
made possible the starting of new 
businesses in New England. The 
economy of that entire section of 
the country began to take on new 
life. It is still moving forward at 
an accelerating pace, and the 
many types and sizes of businesses 
have made the New England 
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economy less sensitive to business 
downturns than it was in former 


years. 

The city of Indianapolis is a 
reasonably well diversified com- 
munity, but your economy could 
achieve additional stability 
through further emphasis on non- 
durable goods lines. This suggests 
that the long-range plan of growth 
and stabilization, in which you 
have already invested so many 
millions of dollars, could well af- 
ford to take on a new dimension 
—the dimension of economic di- 
versification. Indianapolis, and 
this area in general, have a great 
deal te offer a growing industry. 
Your eompetitive assets should 
put you in the front rank among 
the areas seeking new and diver- 
sified industrial and commercial 
activity. Your experience in this 
last reeession indicates to me that 
this would be a wise and thought- 
ful thing fer you to do. 


Summary 
To sum up, let me review the 
four lessons which we as busi- 
nessmen can learn from the eco- 
nomic adjustments of the postwar 
period: 


First, businessmen can make a 
major contribution to economic 
stability through better inventory 
and plant and equipment policy. 
Caretul planning, and particularly 


an approach less susceptible to 
the psychology of the moment, 
will make it possible to avoid 


wasteful excesses on both the up- 
side and downside 


Second, we should never forget 
that the consumer is the Number 
One consideration in our economic 
system. The customer may not 
always be right, but he is always 
necessary, and there is a limit 
beyond which he is likely to re- 
volt at the kind of treatment given 
him by business, labor and the 
government. We should not forget 
that if the consumer had revolted 
in any of the three postwar re- 
cessions, we inevitably would 
have drifted into a full-fledged 
depression. It has been the basic 
stability of consumer spending 
which has turned these recessions 


into minor adjustments. Remem- 
ber the consumer and be good to 
him. Redouble your efforts to 


pass along to him, through price 


reductions, the benefits of rising 
productivity 
Third, we must not allow 


reliance on government monetary 
and fiscal controls to obscure our 
own responsibilities. both with 
respect to output stability. and 
with respect to price stability. In 
the area of price stability particu- 


larly, government control tech- 
niques have failed clearly. Our 
economic system must regain 


more of the competitive aspects 
that made it so successful. There 
is often need for improved poli- 
cies and more economic aware- 
ness on the part of management, 
and, especially at the present 
time, there is pressing need for a 
broader view on the part of labor 
leadership. Wage increases during 
the postwar period often far ex- 
ceeded total improvements in 
productivity, and have not taken 
into consideration at all the capi- 
tal - requirements — essential © in 
bringing about this stepped-up 
productivity. This has been a 
major factor in pushing’ prices 
upward, eliminating any share in 
productivity gains for the con- 
sumer. Any private group directly 
involved in the continuance of 
such a state of affairs incurs grave 
responsibilities, indeed 

Finally, our recent adjustments 
have driven home the fact that 
one of the greatest assets in any 
community industrial and com- 
mercial activity is diversification 
In no one of the three adjustments 
since the war has everything 


collapsed at once. In each case, 
various commercial and industrial 
activities have dropped off at 
various times, and have recovered 
in successive stages. New plants, 
new construction, and new indus- 
tries 


have continued to develou 





throughout the recession year. A 
diversified community, like a 
cliversified business, .is in position 


to survive the storm more suc- 
cessively. 
Probably there are a_ great 


many more things that we could 
learn from recessions if we were 
determined to use the recessions 
as lessons in economic manage- 
ment, and not simply regard them 
as something to get over and out 
of the way as quickly as possible. 
But certainly these four factors 
emerge as obvious, and I believe 
that if all of us kept them in mind 
— if business remembered them 
while production is soaring; if 
labor remembered them even 
when they found themselves in a 
strategic position to demand and 
get higher wages and more bene- 
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fits; if Congress and the Executive 
branch bore them in mind even 
in political vears—if these things 
could be done, I believe we would 
have fewer adjustments, there 
would be greater time intervals 
between them, and we would 
find ourselves less at the mercy 
of continuing and accelerating 
inflation. 


Wm. Gerstley 2nd, Dir. 

Milan D. Popovic, President of 
Blue Ridge Mutual Fund, Inc., has 
announced the election of William 
Gerstley, 2nd, as a director of the 
fund. Mr. Gerstley is the senior 
partner of Gerstley, Sunstein & 
Co., Philadelphia investment 


bankers. 


Panama to Offer Bonds 


The. Republic. of Panama -on 
Oct, 9 tiled a-registration state- 
ment with the SEC for $16,700,000 
external secured bonds of 1958. 
Lehman Brothers was named as 
managing underwriter. The bonds 
are to be due April 1, 1988, to be 
optionally redeemable April 1, 
1964 at 105% and thereafter at 
lower redemption prices and. are 
to be entitled to annual sinking 
fund payments at par value cal- 
culated to retire 100% of the is- 
sue by maturity. 

Security for the bonds is to be 
an irrevocable assignment to The 
First National City Bank of New 


York, as fiscal agent of the Loan. 
of $1,000,000 of the annual treaty 
payment due in perpetuity from 
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the United States of America ‘to 
the Republic of Panama for the 
use, occupation and control of the 
Panama Canal Zone, under the 
treaty of 1904, as amended, 

The bonds are to be issued. to 
provide funds to redeem and re~ 
tire outstanding indebtedness of 
the Republic, including $5,900,000 
to the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 
$3,000,000 loan of Chiriqui Lang 
Co. (United Fruit Co.), $1,450,000 
internal investment and sa 9 
bonds, and $1,300,000 internal na- 
tional race tract bonds. 


With F. I. du Pont Co, 


(Special to Tue Frvancran CHuRONIGLB) 


AKRON, Ohio — David B. 
Weaver is with Francis I. du Pons 


& Co., 12 East Mill St. 





By bus to the moon and back—8000 times 


When the giant buses roll — millions of Americans ride. 
Students to and from school. Workers to and from their 
jobs. Salesmen, shoppers, families ... eager vacationers 


and tourists. 


Last year the buses in America carried more than seven 
billion passengers. These buses travelled more than four 
billion miles. In today’s space talk, that is equal to more 
than eight thousand trips to the moon and back! 

This tremendous free movement of people has been facili- 
tated by fuels and lubricants produced by the petroleum 


industry, backed up by extensive research and service. 
Texaco is a leader in this vast network of transportation 
— actually more buses in the United States are lubricated 
with Texaco products than with any other brand. 


TEXACQO 


PROGRESS AT YOUR ‘SERVICE 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Ohio Valley ISA Group 
Elect Officers 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—Charles A. 
Richards, Vice-President, Field, 
Richards & Co., Cincinnati, was 
elected Chairman of the Ohio Val- 
ley Group of 
the Invest- 
ment Bankers 
Association of 
America at 
the Annual 
Meeting held 
in Louisville, 
Ky. 
Other offi- 
cers elected at 
the Annual 
Meeting are as 
follows: First 
Vice - Chair- 
man: Ralph G. 
Elam, Sweney 
Cartwright & 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Hen- 
ning Hilliard, J. J. B. Hilliard & 
Son, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary-Treasurer: William S. 
Magnus, Magnus & Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Serving on the Executive Com- 
mittee from Cincinnati for the 
coming year are: Harry $C. 
O’Brien, W. E. Hutton & Co.; Rob- 
ert L. Reed, Hill & Co. 

The Ohio Valley Group of the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America comprises the southern 
half of Ohio and the northern half 
of Kentucky. The principal cities 
comprising the Ohio Valley Group 
are Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Lexington and Louisville. 

William C. Jackson, Jr., First 
Southwest Company, Dallas, Pres- 
ident of the Investment Ba rs 
Association of America, wag the 
principal speaker at the meeting. 
at which time he handed over the 
gavel from W. L. Lyons, Jr., 
of W. L. Lyons & Co, of Louis- 
ville, last year’s Chairman, to 
Charles A. Richards. 

The above officers and Execu- 
tive Committee will serve for one 
year until the next Annual Meet- 
ing in October of 1959. 


tnartes A. Kichards 


Joins Bache Staff 


(Succia’ to Tuz FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
RALEIGH, N. C.—Clarence H. 

Gleder has been added to the staff 

of Bache & Co., 130 South Salis- 


bury Street. 


With Dempsey, Tegeler 
to Tue FIN iNcIaAL CHRONICLY) 
WHITTIER, Calif. — Calvin H. 
Doerge is now with Dempsey- 
Tegeler & Co., 113 East Philadel- 
p..ia Street. 
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= By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. _ 


The Government market has moved up smartly from the lows 
for the year, under the impetus of a considerable amount of pro- 
fessional, quoting up, along with a small amount of investment 
buying. Also offerings of securities have been small, since it is 
indicated that the selling of Government obligations at or near 
the lows of the current decline was practically non-existant. 
The recent drop in prices was very sharp and severe and the 
levels reached by some of these issues on the downside was worst 
than those that were made in the very tight money period, when 


the members banks were very heavily indebted to the Feaderai 
Reserve Banks. 

The rally in Government securities is likely to carry some 
what further, if only a natural rebound from a badly oversold 


condition. On the other hand, real investment buying could send 
them up quite sharply from these areas. Nevertheless, it appears 


as though the inflation or boom psychology will not be bullish 
for Government bonds, and this psychology is still very strong 


3reathing Spell for Meney Market 
The money market, with the Treasury new money raising 
operation out of the way, seems to be in for a short breather at 
least. since there will be a period of about a month and one-halt 


before the Governmei:t wil! again be making overtures to those 
that have funds which can be borrowed by the Treasury. Also 
at that time there will be a refunding, which will involve some 


$12 billion. with the Central Banks owning about $8 billion of the 
issues which come duc during December. In the interim period 
the money market will have an oj portunity to digest the nev 
securities that were recently offered by the Treasury, as weli as 


the outstanding ones that have been thrown on the market 
not only by speculators, but also by those that wanted the money 
for other purposes. It is reported that not a small amount of these 
funds went into the purchase of common stocks, since this is 
considered to be the wi: in which one hedges against the forces 
of inflation. 

It seems as though some of the pressure has been take! 
away from the money market thru the medium of “open mounth 


operations.” These are to the effect that there will be no impor- 
tant changes in monetary policy, which would tend to furthe: 
tighten the money market as Jong as there is no worsening of the 
Wiftation fear, with the att@ndant flight of funds into equities. It 
is also being reported from so-called well-informed sources that 


the free reserves of the member banks of the system will be 
kept in the vicinity of $160 000,000 as long as the business pattern 
does not explode too fast, thus creating another boom which 


could have an adverse influence on economic conditions in general. 


$100 Million Free Reserves Deemed Adequate 

The level of $160,006.000 of free ceserves for member banks o! 
the system, according to the opinions of informed money market 
specialists, is in line with the needs of business at this point in 
the recovery cycle. Loan demand has not been quite up to ex- 
pectations even though this is the time of the vear when the expan- 
sion usually takes place. As long as the uptrend in economic condi- 
tions goes along on a solid basis, as seems to be the case now, 
there will be a supply of funds made available to the money mar- 
ket to meet the expanding needs of industry for money and credit. 


This seems to mean that the policy of neutrality or “confortable 


restraint” will be in effect for a period, or at least until sufficient 
time has passed so that more delinite or positive data will be 


available as to the character and extent of the recovery 


Money Supply Held in Check 

The Federal Reserve Banks have been purchasers of Treasury 
bills in amounts sufficient to of{set the increased demands fo: 
currency and at the same time to prevent a further hardening 
of money rates because of the new money raising venture of the 
In spite of the new funds which the Treasury has been 
forced to raise because of the budget deficit, it is evident that 
there has been only a small addition to the money supply. This 
is a favorable development because if the Treasury is able to 
finance its deficit in such a manner that there is not a large 
increase in bank deposits, it will not add to the fears or forces 
of inflation. 

The near-term issues which were used by the Treasury in 
the recent new money operation have come back to levels where 
they should have been when first traded. They are still not un- 
attractive for those that need short-term securities. 


4 nk U d it who will purchase any unsub- 
a ers n erwriie scribed debentures from the 


company. 


Gase Conv. Debentures 


J. I. Case Co., a leading manu- 
facturer of farm and _ industrial 
machinery, is issuing to the hold- 
ers of its common steck rights to 
subscribe, at a price of 100% of 
the principal amount, for $20,130,- 
400 of 5'2% subordinated deben- 
tures due 1983, convertible into 
common stock until Oct. 15, 1968. 
Common ‘stockholders are _privi- 
leged to subscribe at the rate of 
$100 principal amount of deben- 
tures for each 14 shares held of 
record on Oct. 14, 1958. The sub- 
scription offer will expire at 3:30 
p.m. (New York Time) on Oct. 
30, 1958. 


fhe offering will be under- 


written by a group of investment 
firms héaded by Morgan Stanley 
and Clark, Dodge & Co. 


& Co 





[The company is selling the de- 
bentures to provide additional 
working capital on a permanent 
or long-term basis in view of in- 
creased working capital require- 
ments to fimance recent higher 
volumes of sales. The net pro- 
ceeds from this sale will be used 
to reduce the company’s short- 
term indebtedness to banks which 
amounted to approximately $52,- 
145,000 at Oct. 9, 1958. 

rhe company. produces. a_ full 
line of farm machinery including 
tractors and equipment.-for plow- 
ing, tilling, planting, cultivating, 
fertilizing and harvesting. The 
company also produces wheel and 
crawler tractors, bulldozers, fork- 
lift tractors and other equipment 
used for a variety of industrial 
purposes. including - construction, 
road building and earth moving. 
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An Optimistic View of the 
Stock Market Outlook 


five following maior arguments. 
(1) The market has advanced 
too rapidly. 
(2) The market is too high on 


the basis of current earnings. 


(3) Excess capacity exists in 
many industries. 
(4) Profit margins have de- 


clined in recent years. 
(5) Stocks are yielding less than 
bonds. 


Let us examine these arguments 


point by point. If we do this, 
vigorous analysis will, I think, 
show that the fears of many in- 
vestors are exaggerated. or un- 


founded. 


(1) The Market Has Advanced 
Too Rapidly The market as 
measured by a level of 540 in the 
Dow-Jones Industrial average, is 
in uncharted territory, an all- 
time high. However, it is only 
infinitesimally above the high of 
525 reached 30 months ago in 
April, 1956, and only 10% 
above the 490 peak reached three 
vears ago in September,- 1955. As- 


some 


suming that we are in a growth 
economy, this appreciation is 
something less than staggering 


An examination of stock market 
trends relative to business trends 
also turns up. some. interesting 
figures. Stock prices have risen 


for some nine months a: d general 


business has been moving ahead 
for some five montis. It will be 
seen that in five ot the seven 


previgu¢? business recoveries since 
1921, Steck prices had been rising 
for at least as long ur longer. The 
magnitude of the rise (about 17% 
since business turned up in April) 
is also’ not out of Hine with pre- 
vious recoveries. Indeed, only two 
of the .seven -previous recoveries 
showed a perceptibly smaller in- 
crease in stock prices after the 
business low. Thus, there is hardly 
anything unusual in the extension 
of the stock market rise to date. 


(2) The Market Is Too High on 
the Basis of Current Earnings. It 
is only necessary to master lony 
division to show that the market 
is high in relation to current 
prices and present earnings. Based 
on the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
the Dow-Jones Industrials are 
selling at about 19 times earnings 


However, the current rate of 
business recovery is. staggering 
even the most optimistic econo- 
mists. It is highly possible that the 
level of corporate profits in the 
final 1958 quarter will be close 


to the peak rate of the first quar- 
ter of 1957 when the Dow-Jones 
Industrials earned $9.30. The odds 
seem to be better than ever that 
corporate profits will reach a new 
high in 1959. Thus, if the Dow- 
Jones Industrial earn $40 next 
year (not optimistic if the auto 
industry has a normal year) the 
price earnings ratio would be 
some 13.5. Taking $40 earnings on 
a.15 times P/E ratio (not unheard 
of in times of high investor con- 
fidence), produces a DJI price of 
600. 

(3) Exeess Capacityy Exists in 
Many Industries. Overcapacity is 
widely talked about and _ less 
widely measured. A “Fortune” 
magazine study, for example, 
places the 1957 gap between pro- 
duction and capacity at only 6%. 
True, unused capacity increased 
sharply in 1958, but this was due 
to the low level of recession de- 
mand and- not to over-building. 
“Fortune” further estimates that 
75% Of current capital expendi- 
ture outlays are for normal re- 
placement of old plant and equip- 
ment and that this demand alone 
is rising at the rate of $1 billion 
annually. The 75% figure 
however, appears high in the light 
of McGraw-Hill’s,study indicating 
that half of the nation’s present 


capacity built prior to 1945 
and that only one-third has been 
built since Korea. This fact is 
significant since, for example, 
latest machine tool models are 
estimated to be 40% more effi- 
cient than the pre-1948 models. 
In most industries, machines never 
actually wear out. Technological 
changes make them obsolete 
fore the end of their physical life 
Therefore, any forecasting of a 
pronounced drop in capital spend- 
ing appears overly pessimistic. 


(4) 


Was 


be- 


Profit Margins Have De- 


clined in Recent Years. Profit 
margins. have . been. - declining. 
However, steps on the part of 


industry to correct this weakness 
cannot produce results overnight. 
During the 1955-1957 period, in- 
dustries spent huge sums on capi- 
tal improvements. There are now 
indications that this investment is 
beginning to pay off. For example, 
since the recession hit bottom in 
April; .manufacturing . production 
has jumped some 8.3. while’ the 
time put in by production workers 
has gone up less than half as 
much. Furthermore, preliminary 
government estimates indicate 
that productivity is rising at a 
rate three times normal. This. de- 
velopment will have an important 
efiect on increasing profit margins 
It has already been ‘indicated by 
the second quarter reports of the 
steel: companies, and it will show 
up in other industries also 


(5) Stocks are Yielding Less 
Than Bonds; The stoek-bond 
yield spread is. an enormously 


overworked barometer. During 
the past 25 years of a “New Deal’ 
easy-money. policy, it worked 
rather well. On a historical basis. 
it appears jess valid. From 1860 
to 1910, for example, stocks con- 
sistently yielded less than bends. 
This is the ease in practieally 
every major country of the world 
today at this moment, except the 
United States. In a growth econ- 
omy, Or in an inflationary econ- 
omy, the price of long-term bor- 
rowing naturally increases. Fur- 
thermore, the expanded use by the 
Federal Reserve of monetary 
controls tends to cause wide fluc- 


tuations in the bond market. 
While built-in stabilizers, insti- 
tuted curing the 1930s, tend to 
reduce the fluctuations of stocks 

For example, in ithe postwar 
period the yearly variation of 
stock prices has averaged 19% 
compared with 44% in the 192] 


to 1940 period, but bond prices, on 
the other hand, have moved in an 
average 12% range since the wa) 
vs. 8% in the 1920s and 1930s. In 
addition, the higher earnings level 
foreseen for 1959 could greatly 
intensify inflationary pressures. 
The cost of Federal programs used 
to combat recessions, increases the 
likelihood of continued govern- 
ment deficits which must, after 
all, be met in large part by 
monetization of the debt. 


Shortaged Stock Offerings 

Still another factor that limits 
the validity of the stock-bond 
theory is the shortage of invest- 
ment grade common stocks, De- 
mand by both institutional and 
individual investors has inereased 
tremendously. in. recent years. 
State laws have been liberalized 
to allow insurance companies, mu- 
tual savings banks and private 
trust.funds to aequire or increase 
equity commitments, If the. vari- 
able annuity is introduced, poten- 
tials for a further increase in de- 
mand would be staggering. Esti- 
mates. of potential variable an- 
nuity sales over the next twenty 
five vears have run between $50 
billion and $125 billion. This com- 
pares to approximately $3 billion 


worth of common stocks now held 
















) 
, 


Volume lf 


by Insurance companics Whils 
demand has increased, |-itle addi- 
tion to the supply of equities has 
taken place. Tax laws make it 


cheaper for large corporauors to 
finance by the sale of debt secu- 
rities. Furthermore. the capital 
gains tax has _ froze: a iarge 
amount of stock that might come 
inio the market were it not for the 
tax involved. The suppiy of in- 
vesiment stocks is slowly being 


diminished as institutional buyers 
take stock out of the trading mar- 
ket and place it in long term port- 
folios 


The important question that 
now arises is whether the stock 
market at its present price level 
of 54¢ has discounted all of the 
factors mentioned above. Over the 
long term, stock prices are effect- 
ed by earnings, dividends and the 
money market, but over the short- 
term, investor contidence, or the 
lack of it, can be the dominating 
influence... In order to measure 
investor confidence I maintain 
some two thousand charts and 
graphs in order to follow the 
technical action of th e equity ma) 
ket as a whole, and individual se- 
curities. Based on .this work, the 
base formed in the six months 
between October 1957 and April 
1958 indicated an advanee to an 
initial 480-490 followed. by a 
consolidation and a later 530-540, 
with only a momentary hesitation 
While it is true that this upside 
objective has been reached, there 
are no important signs of a tech- 
nical deterioration. There is, fur- 
thermore, a large-amount of cash 
awaiting a technical correction to 
enter the market. However, mar- 
kets of the past tén vears have 
had ai tendency to pursue a 
straight line course without any 
impertant intervening corrections 
The - 1953-1956 - niarket. once -it 
started, advanced for a vear and a 
half without an intervening ‘cor- 
rection of importance 

The technical action of the 1200 
individual issues I chart indicates 
that the majority, ot them: are 
forming broad ‘accumulation areas 
that indicate considerably higher 
levels between now and the early 
1960s. The best course of action at 
the moment, therefore. is not to 
try and mastermi the market 
but to examine the outlook for in- 
dividual issues. Concentration on 
values and a diligent search for 
increasing earnings will be as re- 
warding in the future as it has 
been in the past. The investor who 
worries about the market and who 
waits with trepidation may well 
find himself left at the post. 


With Bache in Milw. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis Louis J 
Bellis, Captain. United States 
Navy, retired, is n associated 


with the Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
Branch of the investment firm of 
Bache & Co., 225 East Wisconsin 
Avenue, as a registered represen- 
tative. 

Prior to joining the Milwaukee 
office, Mr. Bellis had been with 
Bache & Co.s main otfice in New 


York City. since M: 1958. 
A graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy, Class of 1931. Mr. Bellis 


served in the Atlantic during 
World War II, and voluntarily re- 
tired on July 1, 1956 after a quar- 
ter century of service. He then 
was engaged in the Chrysler Corp. 
Missile Operations. Contracts Di- 
vision, working o the Polaris 
Program 


Joins Walston. Staff 


Bz \KER SFIEL 1 ag alif. How- 
ard J. De Villeroyw has been added 
to the staff of Walston & Co., Inc., 
1704 Chester Avenue 


With Wilson, Johnson 


©) Tue Pinang CIHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Leslie W. Jones is now with Wili- 
son, Johnson &. Higgins, 300 
Montgomery Street, members ot 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchangs 
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Blyth Group Offers 
Oxford Paper Debs. 


Blyth & Co., 


not anticipate 


ic. and associates 


15) an issue of $10,000,000 Oxford yong? 
> convertible sub- $42.50 thereafter 


ordinated debentt 


redemption 


convertible subordinated 


redeemed on or 
’ the sinking fund on and and the remaining 25% to 
1969 at 100°. in all producers of envelopes, business 
cases with accrued interest. papers, labels, box 
Oxford Paper Co., 

subsidiaries, 
wholly-owned, 


capital improvements program for 


in operation in 32, is estimated 


company does paper for magazines, 


pletion of this program. believed to be one 
» debentures are convertible Producers of these types of paper, the same period of 1957. For the 
stock at $38 per accounting for about 8!‘ 
before Oct. 1, 1963, annual output of the book paper $58,686,000 and net income $3, 
and on or before industry in the United States. 364,000. 
$45 thereafter. During the year 
redeemable at the op- mately 48% of the company’s pro- 
company at regular duction of paper was sold to pub- 
ranging from lishers of national 
redeemed prior Monthly magazines, 
100% for those lishers of books, 
after Oct. 1, 1977: eral commercial printing purposes, 


specialties. 


together with : 
For the seven 


of which are 


produces and sells July 31, 1958, net 


weekly and 


wraps and 








3 nag books, com- company amounted to $34,727,000 
that further financ- mercial printing, converting op- and net income to $1,432,000 com- 
» required for the com- erations and _ specialties. It is pared with net sales of $34,761,000 
' the larger and net income of $1,788,000 for 


approxi- 


to pub- 
for gen- 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS AT A GLANCE 





Climbing 15.479% ove, 


earnings passed the $12 
mark—fourth highest j; 
dustry—reaching $1. 
Common Shore as compar 
$1.71 the Previous year. 
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Y increase 


EARNINGS BEFORE INCOME TAX. 


Per Common Share 
NET EARNINGS AFTER TAXES 


Per Common Share 


DIVIDENDS PAID .......6555. 


Per Common Share 
(Present annual rate $1.08) 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY ..... 


Common 


NET WORKING CAPITAL ...... 


Ratio Current Assets to Current Debt 
UNITS IN OPERATION ...... 


Retail Stores 
Wholesale Units 








AND SUBSIDIARIES 
"THE FASTEST GROWING FOOD CHAIN IN THE SOUTH : 





FISCAL YEAR 











6/28/58 6/29/57 
$588,568,919 $513,549,316 
14.61 ¥, 21.89% 
$ 24,777,695 $ 21,681,983 
$3.94 $3.48 
$ 12,269,695 $ 10,625,983 
$1.95 $1.71 
$ 5,995,802 $ 5,217,804 
$ .96 $ .84 
$ 51,966,634 $ 44,321,259 
$ 44,322,188 $ 40,469,059 
2.76 to | 3.13 to 1 
473 462 
o 10 

ANNUA " R EPORT! 








Copy of complete 
Annual Report 
available on requed® 
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WIMN-DIXIE STORES 


= WM DIXIE STORES, ne 





Operators of Retail Food Stores in Florida, 
Georgia, Alaboma, Mississippi, Lovisione; 
Carolina, North Caroline, Kentucky end 


GENERAL OFFICES: JACKSONVILLE, FLORHDA 
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© Of the calendar year 1957, net sales were 


Inv. Women of Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — “Fash-« 
ions at Philmont,” a luncheon- 
fashion show sponsored by the 
the Investment Women’s Club of 
Philadelphia will be presented at 
Philmont Country Club on Satur- 
day, October 18, for members and 
their friends. Fashions will be by 
months ended the Blum Store. Miss Marie Weeks 

sales of the of Newburger & Co. is chairman, 


sTHt| \ CLIMBING! 
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| ANOTHER 
\ BEST YEAR YET 
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Speculation, Treasury Financing 


And Bond Decline |*- "i 


under the words speculate and 
speculation. 

For example, to speculate is “to 
enter into a business transaction 
or venture from which the profits 
w returns are conjectural because 
the undertaking is out of the 
ordinary course of business.” For 
xxample, “to purchase or sell with 
the expectation of profiting by 
anticipated, but conjectural fluc- 
tuations in price; often in a some- 
what depreciative sense, to en- 
gage in hazardous business trans- 
actions for the chance of an un- 
usually large profit; as to specu- 
late in coffee, in sugar or in bank 
stock.” 

Then there is this illustration, 
namely, “speculate for differ- 
ences.” Reference is made to the 
Zondon Stock Exchange and 
*hereafter we find “to deal in 
stocks merely for a gambling 
profit to be made from temporary 
changes in price.” 

The latter certainly covers a 
lot of the transactions entered 
into by individuals and others 
when they purchased Treasury 
securities on margin in order to 
capture the “profit to be made 
from temporary changes in price.” 

Certainly in many instances of 
purchases of government securi- 
ties on margin—even if the mar- 
Zin was 5% or 10°, instead of 
some of the lower percentages 
that have been bandied about 
he commitment represented 
hazardous transaction for 
chance of an unusually 
profit” and in most such cases, 
“the undertaking was out of the 
ordinary course of business.” I 
think it is fair to so characterize 
most of the marginal purchases of 
government securities by incdivid- 
uals and many stock exchange 
and investment banking houses 
and some instances wherein busi- 
ness corporations, last June, de- 
cided to take on 6 year and 18 
months’ bonds instead of securi- 
ties with a short term better 
suited to their requirements. And, 
if it is improper—as I am sure it 
is—to refer to these transactions 
as the actions of speculators, it 
raust be fair to say that in some 
instances the purchases ‘repre- 
sented engaging in business out 
of the ordinary with the same 
kind of results that flow from ub- 
profitable speculation. 

I am sure that, in any event, 
most (perhaps all) would answer 
my question as to whether you 
engage in - speculation, with a 
clear-cut “no.” But, don’t answer 
yet, please, 

Under the word speculation we 
find this—“the faculty, act, proc- 
ess or product of intellectual ex- 
amination or searching: a conclu- 
sion, or opinion, or decision 
reached as a result of thought and 
‘easoning; especially, reasoning 
taking the form of prolonged and 
systematic analyses.” Surely such 
processes and such conclusions 
are an inescapable part of the 
task of managing capital assets, 
and of participating in just about 
any and all kinds of markets. 

Further, it has to be realized 
that sometimes a long familiarity 
with a market gives one an in- 
tuition that may not be entirely 
logical and may not be fitted 
within what we call “systematic 
analyses.” But, I suspect that in- 
tuition so based might fall appro- 
priately within what Webster 
describes as “reasoning about 
what transcends experience,” or 
“theorizing on what does not ad- 
mit of demonstration.” I ean 
think of a number of thoroughly 

successful investment managers 
who, from long observation of 
markets, let their “seat of the 
pants” judgments tell them when. 
and what to buy, and sell. 


ye 
the 
large 


In other words, I think we 
should be very careful about 
swallowing ~—— in hook, line and 
sinker fashion—all that has been 
written and said about speculators 
and speculation in the govern- 
ment security market. And we 
should “stop, look and listen” be- 
fore avreeing with those who say 
regulations to cover the purchases 
(by other than regular dealers) 
of government securities (and 
other bonds) on margin is what is 
needed. 

Maybe Mr. Webster had presci- 
ence of this because he thought it 
fitting to include a quotation by 
Mr. ¥. A. Walker as follows— 

“Speculation, while confined 
within moderate limits is the 
agent for equalizing supply and 
demand, and rendering the fluc- 
tuations of price less sudden and 
abrupt than they would other- 
wise be.” 

Now how do you answer the 
question—do you engage in spec- 
ulation? 

Let us turn to Treasury finane- 
ing. 


Speculators and Treasury 
Financing 

In January 1957 — just before 
the big decline ot that year began 
—it began to be apparent that the 
government’s finances would not 
be in good shape, as had been 
expected. They were apt to be in 
very poor shape, shortly. The 
Treasury had incurred unex- 
pected nonbudgetary payments for 
savings bond redemptions, aid to 
the mortgage market, drawings 
by international agencies and the 
prospects were that it would meet 
with above-average attrition on 
refundings of marketable securi- 
ties. In addition, the budget of 
the government seemed less likely 
to produce the large seasonal 
budget surplus that had been 
hoped for. The combination of 
mounting Federal expenditures 
and an unfavorahle cash. budget 
result set in motion the down- 
spin in government security 
prices. This was followed by a 
somewhat doctrinaire determina- 
tion on the part of the Treasury 
to. sell securities with a. term 
longer than one year, in a credit 
environment wherein few people 
were interested or willing to pur- 
chase such Treasury securities 
even if they had the money 
which they didn’t, However, the 
Treasury - let -it- become increas- 
ingly plain that it was determined 
to achieve the impossible. Acting 
with.a proper sense of the specu- 
lation that is necessary to the 
handling of investment portfolios 
—investors all’ over the country 
sat by and waited. 

The fact that the Federal Re- 
serve, with a great sense of re- 
sponsibility, took the stand that 
in light of the existing business 
and credit environment — “it 
seemed essential that the Treas- 
ury borrow as much as possible 
from savings or that any. Treas- 


ury borrowing from banks be 


largely offset by curtailment in 
bank credit supplied” to private 
borrowers, heightened the degree 
of appropriate speculation en- 
gaged in by investors as this de- 
cline in government securities ran 
on apace. 

I think it is safe to say that 
speculators, using the term in its 
popular sense, did not buy Gov- 
ernment securities, on margin or 
otherwise, while this decline was 
going on, 


Treasury’s Open Appeal te 
Speculators 
Finally, the Treasury was forced 
to place a rate of 4% on 1 year 
and 2 year securities and, to sell 
the latter, to include an option 


The 


to the holder to continue to col- 
lect 4°) for an additional 2 years 
if—but only if he wanted to. 

By setting up these terms, the 
Treasury made a direct, open ap- 
peal to speeulatoers and for specu- 
lation. The issue was successfully 
gold precisely because of the 
speculative appeal the Treasury 
tailored into this offering. 

Later in the summer the Treas- 
ury again made a direct, open 
invitation to speculators and for 
speculation. It offered a 245 x 5 
vear 4% note and a 12 year 4% 
bond. The Treasury could not 
have sold either issue successfully 
except for the underwriting of 
speeulators and the willingness 
of investors to engage in specula- 
tion as to the future course of 
business, future demands for 
credit and the possibility of a 
decline in interest rates. 

In November 1957 the Federal 
Reserve made “a dramatic signal” 
of a change in the direction of 
credit policy. It perhaps is fair to 
add that this lowering of the dis- 
count rate actually was no more 
than a reversal of the increase 
made 3 months earlier — except 
for the fact the Fed was trying 
to signal this kind of turnabout. 
And, in so doing, the Fed 
pointedly invited speculation on 
a downturn in interest rates. Are 
speculators to be blamed because 
they saw the signal, too? 

Immediately, the Treasury of- 
fered 3°40, 5 year notes and the 
17 vear 378% bonds. Were it not 
for the underwriting of these of- 
ferings by speculators and by the 
speculation of investors throweh— 
out the country, these offerings 
would not have been successfully 
taken. Institutional investors had 
no money. The banks had no 
money. And, where this was not 
true in each and every instance, 
there can be no doubt that the 
avvregate suins people were will- 
ing to invest—without regard to 
What micht happen to Treasury 
securities and interest rates 
amounted to but a fraction of the 
amount of notes and bonds sold 
by the Treasury at that time. 

When we came to the next 
Treasury financing operation—th« 
large refunding launched in Jan- 
uary the whole theory of the 
operation was that it should be 
set up to appeal to the rife spec- 
ulation existing throughout the 
country that interest rates were 
bound to move lower. The whole 
theory of the financing was 
“vou had better get aboard now 
because it may be too late later 
on.” To make sure that specula- 
ters and investors (who perforce 
must engage in speculation in the 
ordinary course of their business) 
would not be deterred — the 
Treasury undercut the long-term 
interest rate by a full 14 of 14. 
This was equivalent to undercut- 
ting the market price by 5 whole 
points: Surely, the speculators 
weren't supposed to sit idly by. 

Shortly thereafter, the Treasury 
came to market for cash. What 
was the situation? Some people 
went down to Washington’ with 
the idea of trying —to quote a 
friend of mine—‘“to get another 
3% bond because it doesn’t look 
like we will have much of a 
chance unless we get it. now.” 
The Treasury obliged. Speculators 
and -speculation took hold once 
more, 

By the time the next Treasury 
offering came—the 254s of 1963 
—also offered for cash — every- 
body in the market had been well 
inoculated with the idea that 
they should speculate on lower 
interest rates and higher bonds 
prices, It is worthwhile pointing 
out here, too, that because of the 
high rates of taxation prevailing 
for the ordinary incomes of in- 
dividuals and corporations, few 
people had been willing to sell 
securities purchased earlier. 
Everyone was waiting to estab- 
lish a long-term gain at the more 
favorable tax rates that apply. 
Hence, the faster prices went up 
—the happier everyone was. Why 
sell anything? 
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Overdoing the Speculative 
Appeal 

Every period of speculation 
and I use the term here in both 
its popular and appropriate senses 

-tends to get overdone. By early 
May it had become clear that we 
either had or shortly would reach 
such a point. 

Another quotation in Webster's 
dictionary is appropriate. This 
one is from Milton: 

“Thenceforth to speculations 

high or deep I turned my 
thoughts”, 

In such a spirit, the market met 
the Treasury's June financing, and 
the activities of speeufaters be- 
camg™ somewhat excessive. As us- 
ual, many people learned too late 
how they might enter into trans- 
actions “out of the ordinary course 
of business” and hope to make 
“a profit from conjectural fluc- 
tuations in—price”’. 

Unfortunately, a few people or 
firms in the security business—not 
in the Government security busi- 
ness—sought to capitalize on this 
state of mind. To help their sales 
effort a tax “gimmick” was ban- 
died about. I wondered at the 
time, and have wendered since, 
whether those who suddenly be- 
came “experts” in taxation knew 
what they were doing or knew no 
more about it than the glib finan- 
cial writer who described a trans- 
action that would not offer the 
envisioned tax deductions at all. 

In any event, as is usual in pe- 
riods of abnormal speculation (by 
investors as well as by speculat- 
ers) ~lgt of people got in too late 
or stayed in too long. Such a re- 
sult is the best protection that can 
be devised against a return of ab- 
normal speculation in the near fu- 
ture. I wonder whether the Treas- 
ury will be truly pleased as proof 
of this comes home in future 
Treasury attempts to lengthen the 
maturities of its debt. 


Commercial Banks Supplied 
Money 

There is another aspect of this 
particular period on which more 
attention should be focused. Mar- 
ginal purchases of Government 
securities cannot be made except 
as people are willing to advance 
the money. Unquestionably, some 
nonfinancial corporations were 
enticed into financing some such 
transactions, but I am confident 
that the bulk of the money came 
from commercial banks. 

There were two steps to most 
of these—which included largely 
purchases of the 2°.% bonds and 
the 27,% notes maturing June 15. 
In a typical instance, the lender 
would advance the buyer a sum 
equal to the par value of the 
Treasury securities purchased. The 
advances were for 30 to 60 days 
or thereabouts. The buyers put up 
modest sums, equal in some cases, 
to no more than the premium of 
*.% to 12% at which these secu- 
rities were selling (above 100) in 
the market. The party financing 
the transaction earned o or 
242% on his money at a time 
when he otherwise could earn 
only a fraction of that in the open 
market. Moreover, it may be said 
that the Treasury indirectly guar- 
anteed these loans since’ the 
Treasury would pay off the secu- 
rities at maturity—that is, when 
the buyer was due to repay his 
advance. In such instances, the 
fact that money was advanced to 
unknown names — names that 
could be taken from the inscrip- 
tion on a slab in a cemetery—was 
not of practical importance. 


Firm Unduly Blamed 


There were many instances, 
however, where the understanding 
with regard to the loan or advance 
went further. Speculators also 
contracted ‘to purchase on a 
delivery-when-issued basis, at a 
predetermined price, such securi- 
ties as the Treasury offered to 
refund these maturing bonds — 
regardless of whether the market 
price of the new issue happened 
to be higher or lower as of the 
agreed-upon date. Such arrange- 
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ments were typical of. those ;that 
later produced forced liquidation. 
and resulted in the suspension of 
the senior partner of one New 
York Stock Exchange firm. 

I want to say that this Stock 
Exchange firm probably has taken 
more than its full share of the 
overall blame 

However, the aspect of this re- 
cent experience that prays for 
consideration has.to do with the 
arrangements under which ad- 
vances were made to speculators. 
Back in the days of the Pecora 
investigation, J. P. Morgan said 
something to the effect that his 
banking firm did not lend on “the 
collateral it received, it lent on the 
character and integrity of ‘the 
borrower. A vast number of “the 
arrangements made in connection 
with the Treasury’s June refund- 
ing later involved the carry of 
what turned out to be the 25gs of 
1965 (and perhaps other Treasury 
securities as well). These arrange- 
ments also entailed lending or 
advancing money to unknown 
people whose character and in- 
tegrity could not be, or were not 
ascertained. There is no question 
but that the lending or advancing 
of money to people (for trans- 
actions beyond the realm of their 
ordinary business or trade) on 
thin margins is a poor lending 
practice. That such loans and, ad- 
vances were made without first- 
hand knowledge of the character 
and integrity of “the borrower” 
was hard to believe, at first—but 
true. It was hard to believe be- 
cause many banks do frequently 
turn away individuals who wish 
to borrow to purchase Govern- 
ment securities for speculation, 
even when the individual is will- 
ing to put up a margin of 5% 
or 10%. 

In this connection, Mr. Wolcott 
pointed out in the Annual Report 
of the F.D.LC. that neither the 
existence of that organization, nor 
of the improvements in banking 
and-banking supervision that have 
been made, can be counted upon 
to. prevent bank failures that are 
due to eeonomic dislocations of a 
fundamental nature or misman- 
agement — to which might’ be 
added, or poor lending practices. 
It is one thing to finance profes- 
sional dealers on thin margins 
where these are of unquestioned 
character and integrity and where 
they have demonstrated that they 
know what they. are deing. It is 
quite another thing. to finance, 
even on:somewhat larger margins, 


‘people whese character and quali- 


are -unknown. in. order 
that they. may. enter into, trans- 
actions: that. are: outside of their 
normal business or trade. 

In all events, however, may I 
observe that excessive speculation 
tends to be self-correcting: I am 
sure that it would be much more 
difficult for speculators to enter 
the Treasury. security market as 
freely as they did last spring. In 
addition, I am: sure that a number 
will not want.to try again, soon, 
Their losses were too severe. 


fications 


Opposes Regulating Dealers 

Therefore, it is hoped that those 
who -are inclined. to push,« for 
regulations to cover marginal 
purchases of Government securi- 
ties, for other than dealers, will 
The _.Treasury 
benefited” handsomely from its 
earlier invitations to speculators 
and to others to engage in specu- 
lation. It may want to do so again. 
In fact, it may find it necessary 
to do so. So, we had best not put 
up the bars any higher than are 
called for by proper lending 
practices, wherein proper weight 
is given to the character and in- 
tegrity of the persons who request 
the loan or advance. 

There is an interesting aspect of 
all the stories that were written 
about speculaters being forced to 
dump their holdings in the mar- 
ket. As prices moved lower and _ 
lower, last July particularly, the 
press carried stories that this awas 
caused by the dumping of speeula<+ 
tors. Did you ever stop to think 
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who it.was that bought all these creasingly 
of the purchasing power of their thanks. Some 
dollar—tomorrow. 


securities that the speculators 
dumped? After all, it is axiomatic 
that every time a speculator sold 
someone else had to buy. And, it 

ildn’t have been Government 
security dealers buying for their 
own accounts. If so, they would be 
ut of business now. 

The answer is that investors— 
principally banks—bought as the 
speculators unloaded, or were 
forced to unload. What happened 
was like two squirrels chasing 
each other around a_e whirling 
‘Ege. 


The Selling Wave 

First, speculators sold. Banks 
and others bought. We had not 
seen such a broad demand for a 
security, for the new 2°xss of 1965, 
for more than 6 years. Six years 
ago, we saw the same sort of 
thing go on when the Treasury 
Srought out the 2%.‘> bonds that 
matured last June. When, how- 
ever, prices did not recover after 
the first deluge of 2°ss from 
speculaters, some banks decided 
to reduce their own comitments, 
that is, they decided to reduce the 
size of their own—speculative is 
the right word—speculative pur- 
«hases. This brought on more 
selling by speculators which was 
followed, in turn, by adjustments 
in the bond holdings of banks- 
sales of Treasury bonds by banks. 

In general, the speculaters sold 
the 2°ss and investors sold other 
outstanding bonds. These were 
Nought by other banks who, in 
turn, sold other Treasury securi- 
ties. 

Eventually, the price move- 
ments—dow nward—were induced 
Dy decreasing amounts of selling 
Hecause fewer and fewer buyers 
could be found. 

Why? First of all, an increasing 

umber of people became corti- 
vinced that the bull market in 
bonds was over. Then, as prices 
reeched what ordinarily would 
seem like “bargain levels’—the 
rapid recovery in business made 
bargain hunters cautious. 

other dominant force in the 
market was the mounting cash 
needs of the Treasury—in a period 
when it was becoming increas- 
ingly plain that the Treasury 
vould be unable to sell securities 
vith a term longer than one vear. 

Then. there was the matter of 
1 seemingly irresistible upward 
push in stock prices. This has 
given rise to the impression — 
which I think has substance—that 
the public generally has become 
alarmed, not just over the need 
of the Treasury to raise cash 
during a business recovery, but 
at the demonstrated inability of 
the Government to prevent non- 
defense spending from increasin2 
yeer after year. This demon- 
strated lack of control invites the 
belief that the budget deficit the 
Treasury faces this year may be 
but the first of another long list 
<f deficits. 


Disputes Treasurer’s Advice 


Incidentally, recently the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury suggested 
that non-bank institutional] 
investors buy Treasury bonds in- 
stead of selling these; such pur- 
chases, he said, would help pre- 
serve the purchasing power of the 
dollar by decreasing the need of 
the Treasury to borrow from the 
banks. Our non-bank financial) 
nstitutions could not possibly ab- 
sord more than a small increment 
of the annual rate of increase in 
Federal spending. Our nonbank 
financial institutions could not 
absorb more than a small traction 
of this year's deficit. Our nonbank 
institutions could not save the 


Go ernment from its folly — if 
hey wanted to. 
urther, I am sure these imsti- 


itions should not try to do so by 
r referring Government securities 
to other investments. Their first 


nd primary responsibility is to 
faithiully discharge the trust of 
those whose funds they reeeivs 


‘and hold—people who already ai‘ 


red and who are hecoming in- 


What the Government Should Do 


ment as a whole must demonstrate 
more regard for the little fellow and to strengthen the budget. in Special to Taz 
who tries to save—in order to ob- order to avoid damage to the 
some independent financial credit of the United States. 
security for himself and his fam- 
ily—than it has so far. 

In closing, let me Say that I 
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fearful for the safety —may well 


ceserve a vote of Carl E. Brueckmann With 


have claimed that 
the activities of these speculators 


damaged the credit of the Govern- 


year, then the Govern- of the need 


ment ot the United States. I look S r LOU Is. 

In essence, therefore, the Gov- at it a bit differently. I think the pyyeekmann h as 
ernment security market has been activities of the speculators, first, —_ : 
demonstrating how powerful the helped the Treasury to further its 
Federal improvidence Objective of leng 
become. If the Secretary of Then, because their activities be- 
Treasury is to meet with a came excessive 
more receptive demand for Treas- 300d licking—they helped to focus 
ury securities with a term longer attention on the pressing nature 
for the Government 
to cut down nondefense spending, 


sthe ning the debt. 


and they took a 


, 150112 Broadway. changes. 


Mo—Cat 1 E. 
become associ- 
ated with Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
314 North Broadway. Mr. Brueck- ‘ . 
mann was formerly an officer of With Coburn Middlebrook 


the International Shoe Company Special to THe FrNANcTAL CHRONICLE) 
with which he had been associ- 
ated for fifty years. 
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and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


How the Bell System’s Transistor 


Has Created Business and Jobs 


in Many Industries 


EF has been just a little over ten 
ears since the Bell ‘Iclephone Lab- 
ratorics announced the invention 
of the ‘lransistor. 


This amazing little clectronic am- 
plifier was recognized immediately 
is one of the big breakthroughs in 
science that come only at rare inter- 
vals. Every year since its birth it 
has opened new fields of use and 
progress, 


Developed originally for tcleph- 
ony, where its first use was in Direct 
Distance Dialing, the ‘Transistor has 
enabled many other industries. to 
bring out entirely new products and 
improve others. It has also made it 
possible for a number of new busi- 
1esses to get started and to grow. 


There is no doubt that the Tran- 





sistor has been one of the leading 





forces in an clectronics boom and is 





in considerable part responsible for 





raising the electronics industry from 





a two billion dollar level in 1946 to 











NEWS FROM OUTER SPACE. One of the many uses for the Transistor is in the radio 
transmitters in satellites. Some other uses of this mighty mite of electronics, in addition to 
its growing use in telephony, are in hearing aids, personal radios, automobile radios, portable 
T'V scts, phonographs, clocks, watches, toys, computers, data processing, machine tooling 
controls and even a guidance system for a chicken-feeding cart. A most important use is in a 
wide range of military equipment, including radar and guidance systems for missiles. Though 
little Jarger than a pea, the ‘Transistor can amplify clectric signals up to 100,000 times. 


The Bell System has licensed 
more than seventy companics to 
make and sell transistors. More than 
50,000,000 will be made this year. 


The Transistor is just one cxample 
of how the basic research of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories contributes 
to the economy and progress of the 
country. Frequently this constant 

earch for new knowledge to im- 


Drove communications brings forth 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


discoveries of great value to other 
industries and the whole field of 
technology. 

For telephone users, the ‘Transis- 
tor has made possible advances that 
would have been impossible a bricf 
decade ago. 


In the years to come it will bring 
many new ways to make telephone 
service more convenient and useful 
to more and more people. 
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|\As We See It 


much to say about what might or would happen were the 
country to go heavily Democratic this autumn. 


A Political Dilemma 

Arthur Krock, writing in the New York ‘“Times”’ 
last Sunday, spoke of the logical necessity of the authors 
of the recent White House statement of issues “to ignore 
the reeord of the 85th Congress, where the Democratic 
leadership salvaged major legislative proposals of the 
President that were threatened by Republican defection. 
Of course, it is also true that since leaders in the Demo- 
eratic party came to the rescue of the Republican pro- 
gram, it will not be very appropriate for the Democratic 
stump orators to condemn that program boots and 
britches. The fact seems to be that the record of this year's 
legislation—for what it is worth—is as much to the credit 
or discredit of one party as the other. For a good many 
years basic differences between the two parties have been 
disappearing in the political mists. With President Kisen- 
hower as the leader of the Republican party, it is often 
difficult to distinguish between what it officially stands 
for and the programs of the more stable elements in the 
Democratic party. The situation by which the candidates 
in the current election campaigns are faced is an inevl- 
table result of historical political fact. 

Of course, there are ultra-New Dealers in the Demo- 
cratic party who are seeking seats in Congress. Some of 
them are now busily preaching doctrines which in some 
instances out-Roosevelt Roosevelt. Some of them have im- 
portant followings in their states or localities. The extent 
to which they presently fill the seats in the House and 
Senate may well decide whether the quality and record of 
the next Congress will be similar to that of the 85th. 


Chester Bowles is putting on such a campaign in the 
state of Connecticut. He is demanding artificially enlarged 
money supply and perpetually low interest rates to stimu- 
late business and increase employment. He is applying 
this neo-Keynesian doctrine to the problems of his state. 
Only the returns on election day will tell whether he is 
making real headway among the people. Ex-president 
Truman is doing much the same sort of thing and may 
substantially help such visionaries as Mr. Bowles. Of 
course, the recent steps of the Federal Reserve in trying 
to keep the economic affairs of the country under some 
sort of control is being lambasted by all such campaigners. 
There are others who would insist upon artificially low 
interest rates at all times. None of them appear to have 
given a thought to what they are really saying. To them, 
apparently, money grows on trees or better perhaps 
bubbles up from streams all over the country. 


None of them give a thought to the interests of the 
individual who has frugally laid aside some of his income 
and thus built up a supply of funds to support industrial 
expansion without inflation. They never seem to give any 
consideration, either, to the vast number of men and 
women who must in their old age live on pensions and 
other fixed income, not even those whose votes they have 
been seeking via the social security program. It is obvious 
that policies advocated by such as these could hardly fail 
to give rise to higher and ever higher costs of living. But 
one does not have to look far or long for Republicans who 
are slaves of similar doctrines. In point of fact, the Presi- 
dent himself has upon more than one occasion shown 
weaknesses of this sort—though with more moderation 
than some of the others. 


Some Saner Elements 


Of course, there are elements in the Democratic pariy 
who are not given to such nonsense, and there are mem- 
bers of the President’s party who know better. In neither 
case, however, are they to be identified merely by their 
condemnation of the New Deal. Senator Taft was a con- 
sistent and doubtless quite sincere critic of the New Deal, 
but in a number of his proposals one could hardly fail to 
see the essence of New Dealism. So it is with a number of 
his followers still left upon the scene. In any event, it 
must be said in all candor that the Republican party today 
has many taints of New Dealism, so much so that it can 
hardly go out to the voters attacking the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal except with their tongues in their cheeks. 


These are, of course, disheartening. facts, and facts 
which inevitably will impress themselves more and more 
upon the consciousness of intelligent voters as the current 
campaign progresses. The really big problem in this coun- 
try today, perhaps in the world today, is that of finding 
some means of getting the thinking of the people back on 
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more solid economic grounds. We made almost incredible 
progress during the century and a half of our existence 
before the New Deal came upon us. We shall not match 
that record in the future unless we can get our operations 
and our thinking back to something much closer to what 
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existed during these decades 


The Seeds of Inflation and 
Banking’s Glaring Weakness 


period our cost of living increased 
by $36 billion, which, in effect, 
was the same as if our personal 
income tax had been doubled. We 
are not seeing any rush to convert 
dollars into tangible goods or real 
estate. All forms of savings are 
continuing to pile up and the peo- 
ple are reducing their debt. So 
far in 1958, debt repayments on 
instalment purchases have ex- 
ceeded new debt at an annual 
rate of $1'+ billion. This, of 
course, is deflationary right now 
but, on the other hand, it means 
that our people are getting them- 
selves into a position where they 
will, at most any time, feel that 
they can incur substantial addi- 
tional debt. When that happens, 
the result will be inflationary. 
While it may not happen fer some 
time, if the Middle East situation 
should develop into another 
Korea, it could happen almost 
overnight. 

Looking beyond the immediate 
future, it would seem that there 
are many reasons to think that the 
long-term trend is highly infla- 
tionary. We read that, in the five 
years ahead, our Federal Govern- 
ment is likely to spend an aver- 
age of $80 billion each year with 
a resulting deficit of somewhere 
between $25 to $40 billion. 

Another factor in our current 
economy that is highly infla- 
tionary, is the matter of the auto- 
matic wage increases that are 
given so many American workers 
from year to year under the terms 
of contracts made several years 
back. Some of these provide for 
regular increases at stated inter- 
vals, some provide for increases 
based on the cost of living, but 
not enough of them are geared to 
increases in productivity. Basi- 
cally, about the only wage in- 
crease that is not inflationary is 
the increase that is based on pro- 
ductivity. Otherwise, wage in- 
creases can only be provided for 
by corollary price increases which 
feed the fires of inflation. 


Hope for Consumer Resistance 

The thing we may hope will 
counterbalance these inflationary 
forces is the apparently growing 
resistance of the American con- 
sumer to price increases without 
equal quality or productivity im- 
provements. One of the worries 
of many economists is the fact that 
in times of recession, manufac- 
turers are cutting production and 
maintaining prices rather than cut- 
ting prices in order to attract more 
purchasers. The converse of this 
is that in times of high demand, 
these same manufacturers are 
simply increasing prices (to take 
advantage of potential increased 
profits) rather than increasing 
production to supply the demand. 
This process in itself can only be 
inflationary and, unless this phi- 
losophy is reversed, future pros- 
perity will increase the rate of 
inflation and thus the further de- 
cline of the value of the dollar. 

One of the bright spots in this 
whole, inflationary picture is the 
capacity of industry to produce. 
Much of our industry is actually 
producing at rates not much in 
excess of 50 to 60°> of capacity. 
Therefore, to utilize full capacity, 
plants will be operating on a 
highly competitive basis which, 
of course, will have the tendency 
to hold down prices and put a lid 
on wage increases which should 


result in 
prices. 


downward pressure on 
An example of this kind of -situ- 
ation is that during the recent 
round of steel price increases, the 
United States Steel Corporation 
cut prices of some of its products 
because of what they called “com- 
petitive market conditions.” 


Bankers Must Stop Inflation 

From this we can see that inila- 
tion is not necessarily unavoid- 
able. However, as managers of a 
fixed dollar type of financial in- 
stitution, it is up to us to recog- 
nize the danger of further infla- 
tion and to contribute our best 
eiforts to the prevention of an 
unhealthy, runaway inflation. 

Many economists and political 
leaders believe that our system is 
healthiest if there is some slight 
constant rise in prices,. such as 
1 or 2% a year. This is. probably 
true it productivity rises in pro- 


portion through greater efficiency * 


and development of new products 
and the improvement of present 
goods. 

We need to recognize that there 
is such a problem and, of equal 
importance, it is necessary that we 
not be panicked into a passive ac- 
ceptance of unwarranted inflation 
and, on the other hand, that we 
not be panicked into the belief 
that certain amount ‘of inflation 
is utterly disastrous: In other 
words, the ideal would ,be a 
medium point whereby price in- 
creases are accompanied by these 
productivity improvements. 


Politics of Inflation 

We need to recognize that pres- 
ent day economics are greatly af- 
fected by political considerations. 
Now, what are the politics of in- 
flation”? Generally speaking, the 
financial leaders of the country 
think that inflation is a bad thing, 
and the political leaders of the 
country think that inflation, at 
least to a limited extent, may be 
a good thing. I am not prepared 
to say that these political leaders 
are entirely wrong. Certainly in 
limited. amounts and for short 
periods of time, inflation can be 
a stimulating and healthful devel- 
opment for great segments of our 
voting population. Can we say 
that the inflation that has oc- 
curred since World War II has 
resulted in a lower .or worse 
standard of living for the average 
family than the deflation of the 
1930's? Obviously, the answer is 
“No.” Most American families are 
far better off in 1958 than they 
were in 1938, economically. Farm- 
ers, laborers, professional people 
—most all classes of currently 
productive persons—are better off 
than those classes were 20 years 
ago. 

On the other hand, a large and 
growing segment of our popula- 
tion are the ones who- stand to 
suffer the most from uncontrolled 
inflation. Government workers, 
old folks living on fixed pensions 
or annuities 0) 
who cannot adjust their incomes 
in proportion to the rate of infla- 
tion—have lost a significant 
amount of the purchasing power 
of their incomes during the past 
20 years. Up to recently, these 
groups were neither large enough 
or vocal enough to have much 


savings—all those 
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effect on the thinking of the po- 
litical leaders as to inflation. How- 
ever, all of these groups are grow- 
ing in both numbers and ability 
to express themselves. Certainly 
the older people—beyond their 
productive years—living on fixed 
incomes from pension or annui- 
ties or savings—are increasing in 
numbers every year. Political 
candidates and leaders are recog- 
nizing this important group more 
and more. 

In this past 20-year period, our 
country has been constantly mov- 
ing farther and farther to the left 
in its political thinking. The steady 
drift of the philosophies of the 
two great political parties to the 
ieft. has been accompanied by 
greater and greater emphasis on 
governmental measures that are 
inflationary in effect and in- 
creasingly socialistic in nature. 


._ The question now is, do we want 


to do anything about it, and if we 
do, what can we do about it? 


Variable Savings Accounts 

As to the first of this double- 
barreled question—do we want to 
do ‘anything about it—the one 
great problem of our business is 
to sell peeple on the idea of in- 
vesting money with us_ which, 
when they withdraw it five or 10 
years hence, will be worth less 
than it was when they invested it 
with us. Perhaps some day we 
will come up with a variable sav- 
ings account to counteract the 
effects ot intlation, just as some 
life insurance companies are now 
olfering variable annuities to ac- 
complish that purpose. In the 
meantime — until our brains can 
devise such a variable savings ac- 
count—it seems to me we may 
have a real problem in holding 
the interest of at least a part of 
our thrift customers in our type 
of investment. 

Three years ago, in the summer 
of 1955, a good many managing 
officers were surprised at the 
number of savers who withdrew 
funds from savings accounts and 
invested them in the common 
stock market, gambling on a con- 
tinuation,. of the upward stock 
market price spiral, and also as a 
hedge against inflation. While I 
believe we have a hard core of 
savers who invest with us because 
they are sold on our institutions 
as safe places to keep their money, 
and as a place where they can get 
their money when they want it— 
liquidity—still, I think there may 
be an increasing proportion of our 
savings customers who are be- 
coming alert to the effect of sub- 
stantial inflation on savings ac- 
counts. 

You will recall that in the last 
two or three years, there have 
been some efforts made by invest- 
ment brokers to sell the small 
investor on the idea of purchasing 
common stocks on a monthly in- 
stalment basis. While this plan 
has not met with very great 
success so far, we ought to recog- 
nize that with increased financial 
sophistication, more and more of 
our potential thrift customers may 
be sold on that type of investment 
for a variety of reasons. We should 
therefore plan our own defenses 
and do our part in the protection 
of the stability of our economy 
and dollar in order to protect the 
salability of our type of in- 
vestment. 

I believe I have made the point 
as to why we should do something 
to protect this economic stability 
—to continue our traditional offer 
to the people of our community to 
protect the value of their money 
to them as well as the security of 
their investment with us. 

Well, what can we do about it? 
Now, I have no crystal ball into 
which I may gaze and come up 
with the answers to this problem. 
Neither do the money managers 
of the government nor the finan- 
cial leaders of the country. These 
managers and financial 
leaders need to have awfully good 


money 
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vision to figure out what lies in 


the future for us. 


Seeds of Inflation Present a 
Dilemma 


About all that can be said at 
any given time is that we must 
keep up with changing conditions 
and trends and do our current 
planning with these conditions 
and trends in mind so as to pre- 
serve this stability we need so 
bodly. A year ago when we were 
at the peak of a boom, our think- 
ing and planning was different 
than it is today, when we are bot- 
teming out of the recent recession. 
We have had a very little bit of 
deflation, relative to a year ago, 
and appear to be heading into a 
period which, while probably of 
a fairly stable character, has in it 
the seeds of inflation. To destroy 
these seeds would be to throw us 
back into recession, but to permit 
them to grow uncontrolled—as a 
cancer—would only result in their 
consuming the healthy tissue of 
our economy. 

In this country we have no di- 
rect control over prices and wages 
as they have in a totalitarian state. 
Because of political considerations 
—realistic as they are—we have 
no program of raising taxes to 
balance the Federal budget so as 
to remove the danger of deficit 
spending. Since the end of World 
War II and Korean controls, about 
the only anti-inflationary weapons 
we have are those that are exer- 
cised by the Federal Reserve, such 
as its recent increase from 50 to 
70% in the amount of equity re- 
quired to purchase common stocks 
and its approval of the increase 
in the rediscount rate of several 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. Ad- 
ditionally, the Open Market Com- 
mittee of the Fed can and does 
have some effect on money rates 
through its operations in the gov- 
ernment securities market. Failure 
to use these credit control powers 
wisely and in time could result in 
the kind of runaway inflation 
which leads to a totalitarian state 
with all its terrible consequences. 

The real answers to these prob- 
ems will depend upon how well 
each of us discharges his responsi- 
bility as a savings and loan man- 
ager and American businessman 
in devoting himself to the solution 
of the problems. If we bend our 
best study efforts towards them 
and if we take advantage of all 
information we can assemble on 
the subject, come to our own con- 
clusions and then, through our 
own efforts, through our trade 
associations, and through every 
other vehicle available to. us, 
do our part to safeguard our 
economy, there is great hope that 
a sound economic climate can be 
maintained for our old age and 
for the generations which follow 
us. On the other hand, if we sit 
back—fat, dumb and happy—and 
let the world roll by, we cannot 
be heard to complain if disaster 
overtakes us. It is therefore up to 
each and every one of us, singly 
and as individuals, to make our 
eontribution to the future of 
America and of our business by 
our unending efforts to solve these 
problems. 


With Cantor, Fitzgerald 


(Special to Tar Financia Curoracrir) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — 
Eddie M. Shimooka is now affili- 
ated with Cantor, Fitzgerald & 
Co., Inc., 232 North Canon Drive. 


Elbridge Warner 


Elbridge S. Warner, a partner 
in Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, passed away Sept. 27 
at the age of 62 following a long 
illness. 


Ralph T. Sayles 


Ralph T. Sayles passed away 
October 8th at the age of 71. Mr. 
Sayles had been executive vice 
president of Loomis, Sayes & Co., 
Inc. 
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Business Upturn Continues Momentum 


Purchasing agents survey themselves and find that the upturn 

gees on with generally renewed optimism and relatively satis- 

factory balance between ratio of finished goods inventories to 
unfinished goods. 


Purchasing agents’ survey reveals composite opinion that 
business continues to get better. 

Aceording to the purchasing agents who comprise the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasirg Agents’ Business Survey Com- 
mittee “we do not have anything approaching a boom; there is 
renewed optimism on many fronts. Enough information about 
new auto models has leaded out to stimulate enthusiasm for an 
early return to normalcy in this industry,’ Chairman of the 
Committee is Chester J. Ogden, Vice-President, Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit. 

“While spotty strikes still hamper the smooth flow of produc- 
tion, Purchasing Executives again report sharp increases in both 
production and new orders. This month, 53% report an improve- 
ment in their production rates, compared to 45% in August. Only 
9% say their production is off. An even greater number, 58%, 
say their new order situation has improved, with only 13% 
reporting it as worse. 

“Commodity prices are up a little but careful buyers are 
still able to negotiate favorably on most items. With the upturn 
in business, it might be expected that there would be a desire to 
increase unfinished goods inventories but no such trends is ap- 
parent. 

“As would be expected with higher production, employment 
is up and prospects are bright for further inprovement. The most 
static of all criteria for the past few months has been buying 
policy. There apperently is nothing in the picture to cause 
Purchasing Executives to lengthen thcir forward coverage com- 
mitments. 

“This month, our special question sought to determine if there 
had been any major shift in the ratio of inventories of finished 
goods to unfinished goods. 

“Surprisingly, managements have been able to keep a reila- 
tively satisfactory balance between the two. Those reporting their 
finished goods as higher in proportion to their unfinished goods 
are 30%, with 41% having a higher ratio of unfinished to finisined 
goods, and 29% say there is no change. 


Commodity Prices 
“While the magnitude of the change is small, commodity 
prices continue the upward trend that began so abruptly last 
month. Our members say that it is becoming more difficult to 
find discounts from list prices—but they are still available on 
many items. Over-all, 48% of our committee members say prices 
are up, 46% report no change and 6% say there have been de- 
creases. 
Inventories 
“Purchasing Executives are still holding a tight rein on their 
inventories. While prices have moved up very moderately in the 
last two months, our members do not see anything in the price or 
supply picture that leads them to an inventory accumulation 
program. Statistically, 35% say that, in the past month, they have 
effected further reductions in their materials on hand; 50% report 
no change, and 15% had more material on hand at the end of the 
month than they had at the beginning. 


Employment 
“Another upward movement in the employment figures this 
month makes this September report the most optimistic since 
September 1955. While 26% reported a better employment situa- 
tion in August, 30% so report this month. Only 14% say their 
employment roles have dropped and 56% report no change. Set- 
tlement of the few remaining major labor contracts appears to be 
the major cause for concern over a continuation of the upward 
trend, 
Buying Policy 
“No appurent desire to extend commitments has shown up 
yet as all materials still seem to be in plentiful supply and readily 
available. 








Per Cent Reporting: 





——- 


F liand to 40 Ow 0 6 Mos. 
SEPTEMBER Mouth Days Days Days to Ll Vr. 
Production Materials 6 42 38 12 2 
MRO Supplies_____ __- 25 5] 8 5 1 
Capital Expenditures____ 11 6 22 26 33 

AUGUST 
Production Materials. 10 42 36 10 2 
MRO Supplies... __-_- 29 48 19 3 1 
Capital Expenditures___- 16 9 23 26 26 


Specific Commedity Changes 

“Some coinmodities like fuel oil, linseed oil and certain food 
products are reflecting local conditions, which result in some 
members reporting price increases and others reporting price de- 
creases for the same item. 

“On the up side are: Copper, lead, steel, steel scrap, waste- 
paper, lumber rubber, electric motors, refractories, fasteners, 
bearings, industrial alcohols, helium and brucine, 


On the down side are: Tin, ceffee and gesoline. 
In short supply are: Helium and brucine.” 


Two With Geo. Baker 


Special to Tes Finan 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Charles C. 
Carlson and James G. Currie are 
now with George M. Baker & Co., 
208 South La Salle Street, mem- 
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bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. Mr, Carlson was formerly 
with E. F. Hutton & Company; 


Mr. Currie was with Alm, Kane, 
Rogers & Co. 


Russell Le Vesque Adds 
‘Special to Tox FrInanctaL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — 
George C. Cavis Jr. has been 
added to the staff of Russell J. 
Le Vesque and Associates, 321 
South Beverly Drive. 
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Walston Adds 


Special to Taz Provancta, Curonicrie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, |S a l i f, — 
John P, Row has become con- 
nected with Walston & Co., Ine., 
265 Montgomery Street. 


With Kidder, Peabody : 


‘Special to Tee Frxancrat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
M. Stockman and Daniel W. Wool-. 
ley III are now with Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., 210 West Seventh St. 


Keller Bros. Add 


‘Special to Toe Frvancra, Caronicie) 
BOSTON, Mass.—John Ward 
has been added to the staff of 


Keller Brothers Securities Co., 
Ine., Zero Court Street. 





revolution 
in 
dividends ? 


What effect will Commonwealth 
Edison’s new dividend policy 
have on dividend disbursements 
by other utilities? 

This is the question being asked 
since the Midwest company an- 
nounced its intention of paying 
practically the full amount of 
annual earnings in cash and 
stock dividends. 

In “Start of a Trend?” THE EX- 
CHANGE Magazine for October 
looks into the interesting pos- 
sibilities and shows what might 
happen if other companies fol- 
lowed suit. You’ll find a table 
showing the proportion of earn- 
ings paid out in cash dividends 
by 15 major utilities during the 
past five years, recent market 
prices and yields. 

Some go up while some 
go down 

The fallacy of thinking that all 
stocks rise in a bull market and 
all decline in a bearish one is 
clearly shown in an article called 
“Cross-currents.” Two lists, 
each of 20 common stocks, show 
how stocks that move against 
the market set up strong cross- 
currents. They’re present in bull 
markets, bear markets and in 
markets that are just dull. An 
interesting and instructive arti- 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 

11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $1.50 (cheek, cash, money 
order). Please send me the next 12 issues 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine. 


cle, pointing up the importance 
of selectivity. 


A measure of market activity 


The volume of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange in 
1958 has been unusually high. 
Three-million-share days havd 
been frequent. Yet, the turnover 
ratio—or the relationship be- 
tween number of shares ayail- 
able for trading and the. number 
actually traded—has risen only 
slightly. How the turnover ratic 
has varied over the vears and the 
effect that past ratios could have 
on the present market volume 
are the subject of an informa- 
tive article, “The Pace of Stock 
Trading.” 

A feature by Erik Jonsson, 
Chairman of Texas Instruments 
... an article about lower priced 
stocks with impressive divi- 
dend records ... are two more 
reasons why you'll want a copy 
of THE EXCHANGE for October 
For only $1.50 you can have 
twelve of these rewarding 
issues, and if you act now, vou 
subscription will begin with this 
October issue. Just clip the 
coupon. And please remember-—. 
THE EXCHANGE cannot be pur- 
chased at newsstands. 


—a 75 





W. V. C. Ruxton 


William V. C. Ruxton passed 
away October 8th at the age of 66. 
Prior to his retirement he was a 
partner in Spencer Trask & Co. 
Mr. Ruxten was a former gover- 
nor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 





Joins Westheimer Staff 
(Special to Tax Prnancrat Cexroicie) 

CINCINNATI, Ohio — Harmon 
H. Neal has become affiliated with 
Westheimer and Company, 322 
Walnut Street, members of the 
New York and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges. 
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Continued from first page 


A Non-Optimistic View of 


The Stock 


the stock market. It must be con- 
ceded that the performance of the 
market during the six years since 
1952 has provided convincing evi- 
dence of its ability to recover 
from the intermediate reactions 
of 1953, October 1955, spring and 
autumn of 1956 and January- 
February 1957. 


Unexpected Results of Financial 
Reforms 

The recovery by the average to 
new highs following the 20% 
decline from 523 in July 1957 to 
416 in October has been most 
impressive. However, there has 
been one aspect of the recovery 
that is not entirely reassuring. 
Detailed technical analysis shows 
that, while the average has re- 
covered to new highs, many im- 
portant individual issues have not 
been able to exceed highs re- 
corded during the years 1954-1957. 
This is an abnormal scattering of 
major highs for important lead- 
ing stocks and is one of the 
unexpected results ef financial 
reforms over the past 40 years. 

A century of what was regarded 
as a normal stock market-business 
relationship was disrupted in 1929 
when the stock market continued 
a major advance a little beyond 
the peak ef industrial activity. 
This record of the 1929 New Era 
has now been succeeded by a 
performance in which the Dow- 
Jones industrial average. has 
established a new major top 21 
months after the high reached by 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex ef industrial production in 
December 1956. 

The 1929-1932 and 
performances were made possible 
by the elasticity of credit control 
provided by the Federal Reserve 
System. Prior to this banking 
reform the peaks of five previous 


1956-1958 


New Era stock markets were 
reached many months before 
there were any indications of 


deterioration in industrial produc- 
tion. In the first New Era, 
accompanying the financing of the 
infant railroad industry, average 
stock prices reached a high in 
May 1835 while business con- 
tinued prosperous into the spring 
of 1837. In the New Era boom 
during and after the Civil War, 
prices reached a high in 
May 1869 while serious business 
difficulties did not develop until 
the autumn of 1873. A New Era 
stock market peak in June 1881 
preceded the appearance of a 
major decline in business by more 
than two years. The top of the 
stock market in January 1906 was 
followed by a major decline that 
was completed by the time indus- 
triak activity dropped below 
normal in Nevember 1907. 


SEC’s Unsuccessful Mandate 


The 1929-1932 experience of a 
financiat deflation coinciding with 
@ busimess deflation resulted in a 
depression so serious and so 
intimately related to the stock 
market that drastic reform of the 
market was inevitable. The Fed- 
eral Reserve in addition to overall 
credit control was given control 
of margins and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission was created 
to see that the stock market would 
never again present the problem 
that it did from 1929 to 1932. In 
addition to high margins, the 
reforms included the elimination 
ef professional pool operations 
strict control of short selling. 
However, nothing positive was 
done about the problem of pre- 
venting frenzied bull markets 
while business is prosperous and 
disastrous bear markets coinciding 
with major declines in business 
‘activity, although the Securities 
and Exchange Commission was 


sunpesed to eliminate, among 
ae... 


Market Outlook 


and 
in 


un- 
the 


other things, “‘sudden 
reasonable fluctuations 
prices of securities.” 

It is the “sudden and unreason- 
able fluctuations in the prices of 
securities” in the past few years 
that raise serious doubts regarding 
the market’s ability to keep the 
1953-1958 New Era bull market 
going for another five years. 
From a technical point of view the 
six New Era bull markets since 
1830 have merely been relatively 
brief periods of “sudden and un- 
reasonable fluctuations in the 
prices of securities.” A compari- 
son of the performance of the in- 
dustrial average from 1932 to 1952 
with its action from September 
1953 to April 1956 helps to illus- 
trate the difference between a 
fairly normal market and a New 
Era. In the twenty years from 1932 
to 1952 the average advanced a 
total of 255 points from a low of 
40 to a high at 295. This gave an 
average rate of advance of 13 
points a year for twenty years. 
An abrupt break with the twenty 
year pattern is demonstrated by 
the 270 point advance from 254 to 
524 in two and one-half years, or 
an average rate of more than 100 
points a year. 


Underlying “Stilt Formations” 


The ability of the average to 
reach new highs in the past month 
should not obscure the fact that 
approximately three-quarters of 
the issues listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are not partici- 
pating in the advance to new 
record highs. Many that are going 
along with the average are bal- 
anced on rather vulnerable stilt 
formations. These stilts won’t last 
much longer and when they suc- 
cumb there is no important seg- 
ment of the market left to carry 
on the New Era boom for another 
five years. 

A stilt formation results from 
a concentrated advance in which 
the price of a stock within a rel- 
atively short period of time shows 
a net gain very much greater than 
the amount it had advanced over 
a number of years. Usually the 
period of rapid advance occurs 
following a more normal rate of 
uptrend that finally carries the 
stock to levels higher than it has 
ever sold before. 


Offers Alcoa As An Example 

Striking examples of stilt for- 
mations are provided by the per- 
formance of the common stock of 
Aluminum Co. of America be- 
tween 1926 and 1958. From 1926 
to March 1929, Alcoa ranged be- 
tween 5 and 16 (in terms of the 
shares now being traded). In 
April 1929, however, an advance 
started that carried the price from 
14 to 43 in August. In five months 
Alcoa had a range of 29 points, 
more than double its extreme 
range of the preceding three years. 
The instability of this kind of a 
stilt formation is shown by the fact 
that between August and Novem- 
ber, 1929, Alcoa declined from 
43 to 15. 


It was this kind of performance 
that resulted in the Securities and 
Exchange Act in order to make 
certain that there would never be 
another period of New Era type 
speculation. As reflected in the 
market action of Alcoa from 1932 
to 1953 there was every reason to 
believe that regulation of specu- 
lation had eliminated any possi- 
bility of another New Era boom. 
Between 1936 and July 1953, 
Alcoa traded in a 20 point range 
between 5 and 25. From July 1953 
to June 1954 Alcoa doubled its 
range by advancing from 25. to 45 
and in the process reached new 
all-time highs by exceeding the 
1929 peak at 43. This foray into 





The 





virgin price territory prepared the 
way for a great stilt formation 
that, beginning in January 1955, 
carried Alcoa to 133 by August 
1956. This net gain of 88 points 
in twenty months was more than 
double the extreme range of the 
preceding eighteen years. 

Some of the 500,000 new cus- 
tomers on annual average that 
have been getting into the mar- 
ket may well have helped Alcoa 
on its way from 45 to 133. They 
were unable, however, to keep the 
stock from declining to 88 between 
August and November in 1956 
and ultimately reaching a low of 
60 in December 1957. The gen- 
erally accepted belief that even 
if good stocks are high now they 
will be still higher within five 
years could prove to be extremely 
misleading in the case of many 
popular stilt formation issues in 
the great New Era bull market of 
1954-1958. From 1932 to 1956 
Alcoa did reach new highs on av- 
erage every five years. However, 
it did take Alcoa 25 years to ex- 
ceed the New Era high of 1929. 
And getting back to 133 now will 
be much more difficult than when 
Alcoa was free-wheeling from 
60 to 133 between May 1955 and 
August 1956. 


Conclusion 
The past performance record of 


Alcoa has been given in detail to. 


provide an example of the kind 
of thing that can happen to the 
highest quality stocks after they 
have been subjected to the full 
stilt formation treatment. As pre- 
viously indicated, it is difficult to 
fit the current crop of stilt forma- 
tions into the concept of a new 
bull market unaccountably get- 
ting under way.. Certainly the 
1958 performance of such groups 
as the drugs, finance companies, 
foods and food chains, office and 
business equipment and cigarette 
manufacturers looks more like the 
climax of a great stock market 
boom rather than the beginning of 
a new bull market. 


Transcontinental Gas 
Common Stock Offered 


An underwriting group headed 
by White, Weld & Co. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. is of- 
fering 600,000 shares of Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. com- 
mon stock to the public today 
(Oct. 16). The stock is priced at 
$23.3742 per share. 

Of the net proceeds from the 
sale of the stock, $8,000,000 will 
be used to repay a portion of out- 
standing bank loans. The balance 
of the proceeds will be added to 
the general funds of the company. 
The company estimates that it will 
spend approximately $118,700,000 
after June 30, 1958 for construc- 
tion work which was scheduled at 
that date for completion in 1958 
and 1959. Additional funds neces- 
sary for the scheduled construc- 
tion program are expected to be 
obtained from bank borrowings, 
general funds of the company, and 
the sale of additional debt or 
equity securities, or both, in 
amounts and at times which can- 
not now be determined. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. owns and operates an inter- 
state pipeline system for the 
transportation and sale of natural 
gas. Its main pipeline system ex- 
tends 1,842 miles from the Texas 
and Louisiana Gulf Coast to the 
New York-New Jersey-Philadel- 
phia metropolitan area and has a 
present allocated capacity of 953,- 
014 MCF per day, exclusive of gas 
available from storage. 


Forms Securities Planners 
(Special to THe Prnancia, CuRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Rob- 
ert E. Crawford Jr. is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 3412 Geary Boulevard under 
the firm name of Securities Plan- 
ners Co. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


total for the first nine months of 1958 slightly exceeded that of 
the comparable period last year. 


In the automotive industry last week strikes completely 
knocked out General Motors assembly work and partially im- 
paired Chrysler Corp. production as United States car makers 
struggled to get 1959 model operations coing on full-throttle 
basis, “‘Ward’s Automotive’ Reports” declared on Friday last. 

The statistical publication estimated the past week's output at 
33,798 passenger cars and 11,048 trucks. counts that fell below the 
previous week’s totals of 34,464 cars and 14,313 trucks 

Although various General Motors supplier plants 
week resolved the local grievances that had kept ther 
Oct. 2, the corporation’s assembly activity remained * 
and no cars or trucks.were built. 

According to “Ward's” only three plants of Co 
the Imperial and Dodge-main factories in Detroi* 
Angeles unit, were-unseathed by labor disputes 
Chrysler Corp. cars were programmed last week. 

The other three manufacturers,’ in contrast, were building up 
their productive energies. This agency noted that Ford Division 
would have all of ‘its assembly plants turning out 1959 models by 
Friday (last) and was scheduling eight sites for Saturday work. 
Mercury, only car maker. still to get new model output underway, 
starts this. week. Studebaker-Packard planned its first five-day 
week of the model year. American Motors, with six days pro- 
grammed, hiked production to an all-time AM weexly high of 
6,000 units. 

In commenting on “new ‘car sales, “Ward’s” deciared that a 
daily average of 11,250 units was attained Sept. 21-30, am increase 
of 25% over the precéding 10-day average of 8,990. The daily rate 
of sales for the entire month of September was 10.24) cars, how- 
ever, 17.8% below August’s' 12,461 figure. A September fall-off 
had been forecast, since the month was basically ‘958 model 
cleanup period. . 
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Steel Output Scheduled This Week to Rise Further to 
73.6% of Ingot Capacity 

Steelmakers’ optimism is reaching a new higt as the auto- 
motive industry moves into full production of 1959 dels, “Steel” 
magazine reported on Monday last. 

Detroit's steel buyers are releasing the orders * 
when strikes stopped -their’ assembly lines, the 
weekly observed. 

As they boost production, they will expand the 
from 14 to 30 days and try to keep them at that level 
they will buy will depend on how well the new es sell. 
reports suggest a good car year is in the making. 

Optimism is also the keynote in barometric partmaking indus- 
tries. A “Steel” survey of makers of castings, forgings, stampings, 
gears, motors and other parts indicates that the fourth quarter will ° 
be the best quarter of the year. These parts must be iered well , 
in advance of end product manufacture. 

Component producers now look for demand tnis 
be higher than they expected a couple of months az 
the fact that inquiry volume is up, inventory reduc* 
over and new orders are up. 

All this optimism means better business aheac 
weekly declared and better business provides larg: 
and bigger payrolls. 

Producers of refrigerators, freezers and washing rmachines are 
bolstering the market for’sheet steel. Their increased requirements 
reflect better sales. 

Producers of mechanical’ tubing report substantial improve- 
ment in their sales: Automotive buying is chiefly responsible. 
Instead of placing ‘orders every two weeks, the automakers are 
buying on a month-to-month Dasis. 

Consumer inventories. of most steel products have been re- 
duced to manageable size, but plates and structurals are still being 
liquidated. Structural fabricators are not buying umti. they get a 
job and can order from the _ bill of materials. 

If the current rate pf recovery is maintained month’s 
production could be 8,800,000 tons, the highest since October, 1957. 

Higher operating rates were reported by eight steeimaking dis- 
tricts. The 12 districts varied from a high of 88° © capacity at 
St. Louis to 55% at Youngstown. 

“Steel's” composite on steelmaking scrap declinea 67 cents to 
$42.33 a gross ton, largely reflecting weakness in the Chicago dis- 
trict. The increased use of hot metal -in steel melts is also an 
unsettling influence. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel ‘companies will average © 123.7%; of steel 
capacity for the week beginning Oct. 13, 1958, equivalent to 
1,987,000 tons of inget and stéel castings (based on average weekly 
production for 1947-49) as compared with an actual rate of *120.3% 
of capacity, and 1,933,000 tons-a week ago. 

Output for the week beginning Oct. 13, 1958 is equal to about 
73.6% of the utilization of the Jan. 1, 1958 annual capacity of 
140,742,570 net tons compared with actual production of 71.6% the 
week before. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was “110.2% and pro- 
duction 1,771,000 tons. A year ago, the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,070,000 tons, or 128.9%. 


*Index of production is based on average weekly production 
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Electric Output Continued Lower Trend the Past Week 


The amount of. electric energy distribution by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Oc. tl, 1958 was 
estimated at 12,067,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output continued to show declines Jast week 

For the week ended Oct. 11, 1958 output decreased by 44,- 
000,000 kwh. under that of the previous week but recorded an in- 
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creast 13.000,000 kwh. above that of the comparable 1957 week 


and 767.¥":.000 kwh. above that of the week ended Oct. 13, 1956. 
Car Loadings Continue to Peint Upward in Week 
Ended October 4 


Loadings of revenue freight in the week ended Oct. 4, 
were 4,092 cars. or 0.6% above the preceding week. 

Loadings for the week ended Oct. 4, 1958 totaled 677,016 
cars, a decrease of 10,631 cars, or 9.4% below the corresponding 
1957 week. and a decrease of 138,177 cars, or 17% below the cor- 
respondirs week in 1956. 


1958 


Automotive Output Last Week Hampered by Strikes at 

General Motors and Chrysler Plants Declined 

Below Previous Weeks’ Level 
car production for the week ended Oct. 10, 1958, 
“Ward's Automotive Reports,” was completely 
v strikes at General Motors plants and partially im- 
paired at Corvsler Corp 

Last week's car output totaled 33,798 units and compared with 
34,464 (revised) in the previous week. The past week’s production 
total of cars and trucks amounted to 44,846 units, or a decrease 
of 3,931 units below that of the previous week’s output, states 
“Ward's.” 

Last week's car output fell below that’ of the previous week 
by 666 units. while truck output declined by 3,265 vehicles during 
the week. In the corresponding week last year 38,626 cars and 
18,860 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 11,048 trucks made 
in the United States. This. compared. with 14,313 in the previous 
week and 18.860 a year ago. : 
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Lumber Shipments Rose 2.5% Aboye Output in the 
Week Ended Oct. 4,,1958 


Lumeer shipments of 469 reporting mills in- the week ended 
Oet. 4, 1958 were 2.5% above production, according to the “Na- 
tional Lumber Trade Barometer.” In the same period new orders 
were 14.9%. below production. Unfilled orders amounted to 40% of 
stocks. Production was 2.1% below: shipments 6.6% below and 
new orders were 17.6% below the previous week and 3.6% below 
the like week in 1957. 


Business Failures Turned Downward the Past Week 


Commercial and industrial failures declined to 271 in the week 

_ ended Oct. 9 from-301 in the preeeding week; Dun & Bradstreet, 

Inc., reports. However, casualties remained higher than the 244 

in the comparable week of last year aud:the 259in 1956. Failures 

. also exceeded by 14%, the prewar level of 237.in the similar week 
of 1939. ° ; "% 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or.more dipped to 230 
from 245 in the previous week .and 202-in~-1957...Small casualties 
with liabilities undeg $5,000 declined te 41 from 56 a week ago 
and 42 last vear. Liabilities ranged above- $100,000 for 27 of the 
week’s tailures as against 20 in the preceding week. 

While retail casualties continued upward, rising to 151 from 
141, other industry and trade groups had lower totals than last 


week. Manufactures failing dipped to 45 from 58, wholesalers to 
26 from 3c, construction contractors to 30 from 46 and commercial 


services to 19 from 26. Trade and service mortality exceeded 
last year’s level, but fewer manufacturers and construction con- 
tractors succumbed than a year ago. : 

Five ot the nine major geographic regions reported lower tolls 
during the week. Casualties in the Middle Atlantic States declined 


mildly tc 79 from 87, in the South Atlantic to 25 from 32 and in 
the Pacific States to 65 from 76. Contrasting week-to-week in- 
creases prevailed in three regions, including the East North 


Central. up to 48 from 42, while there was no change in the 
Mountain States. More businesses failed than a vear ago in all 
regions except the South Central and Mountain States. The most 
noticeable rise fr6m 1957 occurred in the South Atlantic Region. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Registered New 1958 
Low for Second Straight: Week 


For ine second week in a row the wholesale food price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., declined to a new 1958 low. 
On Oct. 7 it fell 0.3% to $6.28 from $6.30! the previous low. The 
past week it was at the lowest level since Nov. 19, 1957, but it 
exceeded the $6.12 of a year ago by 2.6%: 


Moving higher in wholesale cost last week were flour. wheat, 


corn, rye ats. barley, hams, lard, sugar, cottonseed oil, hogs and 
lambs. Lower in price were bellies, butter, cocoa, eggs and steers. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 raw toodstuffs and meats in general use and #8, dbiet function 
is to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale level 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Continued to Show 
Moderate Gains in the Latest Week 


There was another moderate rise in the general commodity 
price leve! last week, reflecting higher prices on steel scrap, lard, 
sugar and flour. The daily wholesale commodity price index com- 
piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., stood at 278.64 on Oct. 6, com- 
pared with 277.91 a week earlier and 281.59 on the comparable 
date last year. 

Most grain prices moved within a narrow range during the 
week and finished fractionally below those of the prior week. 
Increased harvesting and higher receipts resulted in a slight dip 
in soybe: prices leaving trading unchanged. Wheat prices fell 
moderately as export demand lagged and wholesalers reported 
larger supplies. ; 

Oats prices moved up somewhat as well as volume which was 
slightly above that of a week earlier. Trading in corn held steady, 
but prices finished slightly lower. Although supplies declined, 
the buying of rye slackened and prices slipped slightly from the 
prior weet 

Increased trading helped boost flour prices a little the past 
week. Some mills had difficulty in meeting shipping schedules. 
There was an appreciable gain in volume in rice with prices 
equalling those of the prior -week. Spot sugar prices in the 


domestic market moved up somewhat as purchases expanded. 
A noti 


eable gain occurred in cocoa prices during the week as 
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transactions rose substantially. Wholesalers reported a moderate 
dip in cocoa prices and trading at the end of the week was dull. 

Although hog prices in Chicago moved up at the beginning of 
the week, they declined at the end of the period and finisned 
slightly below those of a week earlier. A moderate rise in hog 
receipts occurred during the week. The buying of steers was 
steady and prices were close to those of the prior week. Cattle 
receipts were down fractionally from the prior week with notice- 
able year-io-year declines prevailing. While trading in lambs was 
unchanged from a week earlier, prices moved up somewhat. This 
was due to a slight reduction in salable supplies. Higher trading 
resulted in an appreciable rise in lard prices during the week. 

Following a report thet suggested that the Government's 
forthcoming crop forecast would be down sharply from the Sept. 1 
estimate, cotton trading rose noticeably and was iollowed by 
moderately higher prices. Exports of cotton for the week ended 
last Tuesday were estimated at 29,000 bales by the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service Bureau.. This compared with 77,000 bales 
a week earlier and 116,000 bales in the comparable 1957 period. 
The totals for the season through Tuesday was about 546,000 bales 
as against 715,000 bales in the comparable period last year. 


Trade Velume Showed Moderate Improvement in Latest 
Week Over Like Period a Year Ago 


Encouraged by extensive sales promotions and cool weather 
consumers stepped up their buying of fall apparel, housewares 
and food products last week, boosting overall retail trade mod- 
erately over that of a year ago. Scattered reports indicate that 
volume in new passenger cars improved during the week follow- 
ing the introduction of some 1959 models, but noticeable year-to- 
year declines continued to prevail. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the period ended 
on Wednesday of the past week was unchanged to 4% higher than 
a year ago, spot estimates collected by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
show. Regional estimates varied from the comparable 1957 levels 
vy the following percentages: Middle Atlantic States +3 to +7%: 
East South Central +2 to +6; South Atlantic +1 to +5; East 
North Central and West North Central 0 to +4; New England, 
West South Central and Mountain —1 to +3 and Pacific Coast 
States —4 to 0%. 

Women shoppers were primarily interested coats, sportswear 
and dresses. Noticeable year-to year gains were registered. There 
were mecderate increases from a year ago in the call for some 
fashion accessories and women’s suits. Volume in men’s apparel 
was slightly higher than in the similar 1957 week, with principal 
gains in topcoats and winter suits. Retailers reported moderate 
increases in sales of boys’ shirts and sportswear and girls’ dresses 
and skirts. 

Despite some appreciable gains im sales of television sets and 
radios, total volume in major appliances was down moderately 
from last year. Furniture sales dipped from a year ago, although 
some week-to-week increases occurred in bedroom sets and some 
upholstered lines. There was another rise in purchases of house- 
wares during the week, particularly kitchen utensils and glass- 
ware. While volume in floor coverings, slipcovers and draperies 
matched similar year ago levels, interest in linens lessened some- 
what. 

Housewives increased their buying of fresh meat, fresh pro- 
duce, canned goods and frozen foods a week ago, offsetting de- 
clines in baked goods and some dairy products. Interest in flour, 
sugar and rice matched that of a week earlier. 

Wholesalers reported a noticeable rise in orders for women's 
better-priced coats last week. Stocks were reported limited and 
deliveries lagged behind schedule. There was a moderate increase 
in the buying of dresses, suits and some fashion accessories. 
Interest in men’s furnishings expanded substantially, especially 
in neckwear, dress shirts and socks. The call for men’s suits 
and topcoats matched that of a week earlier and moderate in- 
creases occurred in volume in children’s merchandise. 

Buyers stepped up their orders for occasional tables and chairs 
and upholstered furniture in the week, boosting total furniture 
volume slightly ahead of a week earlier. Interest in case goods 
and dinette sets was sluggish. While the call for draperies moved 
up, trading in linens and floor coverings was dull. Except for 
some appreciable gains in sales ot lighting fixtures, television sets 
and hi-fi sets, appliance volume lagged behind the prior week. 
Wholesalers reported moderate increases in housewares and hard- 
ware during the week. 

There was another rise in transactions in industrial fabrics, 
man-made fibers and synthetics last week. Volume held close 
to that of a yeui ago. Boosted by higher trading in print cloths 
and sateens, the call for cotton gray goods exceeded that of the 
prior week. Textile wholesalers in Philadelphia and Boston re- 
ported a decline in interest in woolen, worsted and carpet wool. 
Incoming orders at dyeing and finishing plants in some New 
England centers improved. 

The total dollar volume of food buying at wholesale equalled 
that of the prior week. Increased trading in canned goods, fresh 
produce and fresh meat offset declines in some dairy products, 
baked goods and flour. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended Oct. 4, 
1958 advanced 7% above the like period last year. In the preced- 
ing week, Sept. 27, 1958 a decrease of 2% was reported. For the 
four weeks ended Oct. 4, 1958, a gain of 2% was registered. For 
the period Jan, 1, 1958 to Oct. 4, 1958 a decrease of 1% was re- 
ported below that of 1957. 

Retail trade sales volume in New York City the past week 
was unchanged to 2% higher than the like period a year ago. 

Warm weather during the week tended to discourage shop- 
ping and resulted in a poorer showing, when compared with the 
substantia] volume of last year. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the week ended Oct. 4, 1958 
showed an increase of 15% from that of the like period last year. 
In the preceding week, Sept. 27, 1958 a decrease of 1% was re- 
ported. For the four weeks ended Oct. 4, 1958, an increase of 
6% was noted. For the period Jan. 1, 1958 to Oct. 4, 1958 an in- 
crease of 2% was registered above that of the corresponding 
period in 1957. 
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Balt. Paint & Chemical 
Securities Offered by 
P, W. Brooks Group 


Public offering of units of $2,- 
000,000 sinking fund debentures, 
642% series due Oct. 1, 1973 and 
140,000 shares of common stock of 
Baltimore Paint & Chemical Corp. 
is being made today (Oct. 16) by 
P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc. and asso- 
ciates. Each unit, consisting of 
$500 principal amount of deben- 
tures at par and 35 shares of com- 
mon stock at $3 per share, is 
priced at $605, plus accrued inter- 
est from Oct. 1, 1958. 

Net proceeds from the concur- 
rent sale of the $2,000,000 princi- 
pal amount of sinking fund de- 
bentures, 612% series, due 1973 
and 140,000 shares of common 
stock offered in units, and 25,000 
extra shares being sold to certain 
individuals, will be used by the 
company for the repayment of a 
loan and for working capital. 

The debentures will be redeem- 
able for the sinking fund begin- 
ning on or before Aug. 1, 1967 at 
redemption prices ranging from 
102!» % to par, plus accrued inter- 
est. The debentures will also be 
redeemable at optional redemp- 
tion prices receding from 105% to 
par, plus accrued interest. 

Baltimore Paint & Chemical 
Corp. is a leading manufacturer 
of a wide line of quality house 
paints, enamels, lacquers, var- 
nishes and industrial finishes sold 
through more than 1,600 paint dis- 
tributors under established trade 
names. The company believes that 
it is the largest producer of 
traffic paint for marking lanes 
and dividing lines on streets and 
highways. It also makes alkyd 
resins, polyvinyl acetate and other 
chemicals and resins for use in its 
own manufacturing operations as 
well as for sale to other paint and 
printing ink manufacturers. 


H. L. Emerson Adds 


(Special to Tur Financia CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, Ohio—Guy R. 
McLaughlin has become associ- 
ated with H. L. Emerson & Co., 
Ine., Union Commerce Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. He was formerly with 
Saunders, Stiver & Co. 


Otto Forst Opens 


(Svecizl to Tus FINANCIAL Cr RoNntcLe) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Otto 
Forst is conducting a_ securities 
business from offices at 7466 Bev- 
erly Boulevard. 





Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill.—W. A. Hewitt, 
president of Deere & Company, 
will address the luncheon meeting 
of the Investment Analysts So- 
ciety of Chicago to be held Thurs- 
day, October 16th in the Adams 
Room of the Midland Hotel. 


C. G. Criswell, Jr. Opens 


ST. PETERSBURG BEACH, Fla. 
—Grover C. Criswell, Jr. is con- 
ducting a securities business from 
offices at 2503 Pass-a-Grille Way. 


Donovan Opens Office 

WILMINGTON, Del.—John J, 
Donovan is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 2303 
Lancaster Avenue. 


Opens New Branch 
WORLAND, Wyo. — Andersen, 
Randolph & Co., Inc. has opened 
a branch office at 504 Big Horn, 
under the direction of Howard C,. 
Meyer. 


First Trust Branch 
NORFOLK, Neb.—The First 
Trust Company of Lincoln has 
opened a branch office at 126 
South Fourth Street under the 

management of John Wilson. 
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Continued from page 5 


Some Recent SEC Activities 


t is still issued occasionaliy in the 
western states usually by compa- 
Nies exploring for or exploiting 
natural reources. The purchaser 
of assessable stock not only pays 
an initial purchase price but also 
becomes obligated at the risk of 
losing some portion of his interest, 
to pay additional assessments if 
and when they are levied by 
the company. Properly employed, 
there no doubt but that this 
*eature serves a useful purpose. It 
permits a venture to be started on 
a relatively modest basis and gives 
some assurance that the enterprise 
vill be able to obtain further 
eapital when additional funds are 
needed in order to exploit favor- 
able developments. 

It appears, however, that some 
companies having outstanding as- 
sessable shares issued prior to the 
adoption of our Regulation A-M 
have levied assessments against 
their stockholders without disclos- 
ing the status of the company or 
the purpose for which the pro- 
ceeds are to be used. In some in- 
stances, stockholders have been 
able to obtain very little informa- 
tion from the company and have 
sometimes even been met with a 
flat refusal by the company offi- 
cials to furnish any information 
whatsoever. There have been in- 
dications that the funds raised by 
the assessments will not in some 
eases be productive of any present 
or potential benefit to the stock- 
holders, and that some of these 
companies are operated chiefly for 
the personal benefit of insiders. 
There has been evidence in some 
other cases that companies with as- 
sessable stock outstanding are be- 
ing used as vehicles to raise funds 
for the benefit of affiliated enter- 
prises which are themselves unable 
or unwilling to make the disclo- 
sures required were they to seek 
funds directly from the public. 

As a result, the Commission has 
recently invited comments on cer- 
tain proposed changes in its Rules 
which would specify that the levy- 
ing of assessments by these com- 
panies are within the purview of 
the Securities Act of 1933 by con- 
struing the definition of the terms 
‘offer’ and “sale” oi a security to 
include the levy of an assessment. 
it seems clear that when a stock- 
holder is asked to risk additional 
funds in an enterprise, he is being 
asked to make a new investment 
decision in connection with which 
he is entitled to appropriate dis- 
closure by the issuer in order that 
the stockholder may have a basis 
for an informed decision. 

It has been pointed out in some 
of the comments we have received, 
and the Commission is prepared to 
recognize, that these levies are 
frequently conducted on a small 
scale with the result that it may 
reasonably be considered to be 
unnecessary to insist upon the full 
registration process and that a 
somewhat lesser amount of infor- 
nation may be adequate in order 
to give appropriate protection to 
the stockholders. For this reason, 
ihe adoption of the proposed rule 
has been postponed, and the staff 
is considering the feasibility of a 
conditional exemption from regis- 
tration allowing the raising on 
such a basis of limited amounts 
by means of assessments. It is 
believed that such an exemption, 
if properly drafted, would provide 
reasonable protection for stock- 
holders in these cases with a min- 
imum effort and expense for the 
companies concerned. 

Turning now from the field of 
rule making, I should like to dis- 
cuss the somewhat related field of 
proposed ehanges in the legisla- 
tion under which the SEC oper- 
ates. In the Summer of 1957, we 
submitted to the Congress propos- 
als to amend an aggregate of 87 
subsections of the six statutes 
which we administer. The over-all 
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purpose of these proposed amend- 
ments was to strengthen the safe- 
guards and protections afforded 
the public in their securities trans- 
actions by tightening the jurisdic- 
tional provisions of the statutes, 
by correcting certain inadequacies 
which continued experience has 
disclosed, and by facilitating crim- 
inal prosecutions and other en- 
forcement activities. Considerable 
publicity has been given from 
time to time to these measures, 
but I think it might be helpful 
if I went over them again so that 
State Securities Administrators 
may have them fully in mind if 
any question is raised about them. 


Amend 1933 SEC Act 

The proposals to amend the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 would (1) 
provide a more workable proce- 
dure in administrative proceed- 
ings relating to pre-effective reg- 
istration statements by providing 
for more time within which pro- 
ceedings may be instituted and 
conducted, and authorizing the 
Commission to issue an order post- 
poning the effective date of the 
registration statement pending the 
completion of the proceedings; (2) 
clarify the jurisdiction basis of the 
civil liability provisions of the 
statute: (3) permit a registrant to 
withdraw its registration state- 
ment except where the statement 
is subject to or about to,become 
subject to a stop-order or similar 
proceeding or a Commission order 
in such a proceeding: (4) make it 
clear that a showing of past vio- 
lations is a sufficient basis for in- 
junctive relief and that aiders and 
abettors may be responsible in 
civil and administrative proceed- 
ings; (5) extend civil and criminal 
liability to documents filed with 
the Commission under the exemp- 
tive Regulation A as authorized 
by Section 3(b); an (6) increase 
from $300,000 to $500,000 the size 
of offerings which may be so ex- 
empted from registration under 
Section 3(b). 

The proposed increase in the 
Section 3(b) ceiling to $500,000 was 
also the subject of two Senate bills 
filed separately from the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. This pro- 
posal was favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency and passed by the 
Senate, but was not reported out 
by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in 
the current session of Congress. 
In addition, another bill was sep- 
arately introduced to repeal Sec- 
tion 3(a)(11) of the Securities 
Act, which provides an exemption 
for intrastate offerings from the 
registration requirements of the 
statute. No action was taken on 
this proposal. 


Amend 1934 SEC Act 

The Commission has proposed 
also to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, so as to make 
proof of past violations adequate 
basis for injunctive relief and also 
to impose responsibility upon aid- 
ers and abettors in civil and ad- 
ministrative proceedings. In addi- 
tion, amendments were proposed 
to that statute which would, among 
other things: 

(1) Make it a violation of this 
Act to embezzle money or securi- 
ties entrusted to the care of an 
exchange member or a registered 
broker or dealer; 

(2) Make the status of a person 
as an exchange member, a broker 
or dealer doing business through 
a member or a registered broker 
or dealer adequate basis for Fed- 
eral jurisdiction: 

(3) Clarify and strengthen the 
statutory provisions relating to 
manipulation and to the financial 
responsibility of brokers and 
dealers; 

(4) Authorize the Commission 
by rule to regulate the borrowing, 
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lending of customers’ 
by a broker or dealer: 

(5) Make it clear that attempts 
to purchase or sell securities are 
covered by the anti-fraud provi- 
sions of the statute: 


holding or 


securities 


(6) Revise the provisions relat- 
ing to broker-dealer registrations 
with respect to (a) the basis on 
which action for denial or revoca- 
tion may be taken, (b) the sanc- 
tions which may be imposed by 
the SEC, (c) the conditions un- 
der which an application for reg- 
istration may be withdrawn, and 
(d) the postponement of the effec- 
tiveness of an application for reg- 
istration; (7) Authorize the Com- 
mission to suspend or withdraw 
the registration of a securities ex- 
change when the exchange has 
ceased to meet the requirements 
of its original registration; and 

(8) Provide that an insolvent 
broker or dealer may be adjudi- 
cated a bankrupt in an injunctive 
proceeding instituted by the Com- 
mission. 

The changes proposed in the 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939 would 
conform certain provisions of that 
statute to certain of the recom- 
mendations made in connection 
with the Securities Act of 1933. 


Investment Company Act of 19406 


The amendments proposed by 
the Commission to the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 would: 

(1) Require an investment com- 
pany to state as matters of funda- 
mental policy, which generally 
could not be changed without the 
consent of its stockholders, the 
extent to which it intends to in- 
vest in particular types of securi- 
ties and such other basic invest- 
ment objectives which it repre- 
sents it will emphasize: 

(2) Strengthen the 
requiring that there be a mini- 
mum number of independent or 
nonmanagement directors: 

(3) Limit the extent to 
a face-amount investment com- 
pany can include preferred and 
common stock in its “qualified in- 
vestments” 

(4) Make clear the application 
of the statute to an “advisory 
board”: and 

(5) Clarify the stated exceptions 
available to companies engaged in 
banking, insurance, small loan, 
factoring, discount or real estate 
businesses. 


provisions 


which 


Advisers Act of 1940 

The amendments which we have 
proposed to the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940 would: 


(1) Expand the basis for 
qualification of a registrant 
cause of prior misconduct: 

(2) Authorize the Commission 
by rule to require the keeping of 
books and records and the filing 
of reports: 

(3) Permit periodic examinations 
of a registrant’s books and records: 

(4) Empower the Commission 
by rule to define and prescribe 
means reasonably designed to pre- 
vent fraudulent practices: 

(5) Extend criminal liability 
for a willful violation of a rule or 
order of the Commission: and 

(6) Revise the provisions relat- 
ing to the postponement of effec- 
tiveness and the withdrawal of 
applications for registration. 

In addition, the Commission has 
proposed a number of amendments 
to Chapters X and XI of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act which are designed to 
eliminate certain difficulties that 
have arisen under that Act. Among 
the more important and provoca- 
tive of these suggestions is the 
proposed amendment to Chapter 
X! which would allow the Com- 
mission to appeal from the District 
Court, provided leave to appeal is 
granted by the appropriate Court 
of Appeals. 

Inasmuch as Congress adjourned 
in August without acting upon the 
bills embodying the amendments 
proposed by the Commission, it is 
our intention to re-examine these 


Investment 


dis- 
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1 Section 208 of Chapter X (11 U.S.C. 
608.) 


suggestions in light of the com- 
ments which have been made since 
their introduction and it is reason- 
able to predict that the proposals 
will be re-introduced in substan- 
tially the same form in the Ist 
Session of the 86th Congress which 
is scheduled to convene on Jan. 7, 
1959. 


Enforcement Progress 


The last topic which I would 
like very briefly to discuss, that 
of progress in enforcement, is to 
some extent unrelated to the fore- 
going. I am certain, however, 
that it is always of continuing and 
vital interest and importance both 
to the Commission which I repre- 
sent and to each and every North 
American Securities Administra- 
tor. 

I have sometimes been asked 
why the Securities and Exchange 
Commission should place so much 
emphasis on this phase of our 
work and whether our increased 
enforcement activity indicates ei- 
ther so prior deficiency in this 
field or an increased disregard for 
the law. We are now approaching 
our 25th anniversary as a regula- 
tory body. The securities industry 
as a whole is now firmly geared 
to the statutes we administer. As 
far as I have been able to see, the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has never from its inception 
faltered in its insistence that the 
mandates of the statutes be ex- 
plicitly observed. With habit and 
increased understanding, however, 
and in the rising market of many 
years’ standing, and with the 
vastly wider base of investor in- 
terest and the enormous potential 
gain to be derived, there has been 
attracted to the securities industry 
a fringe element of confidence 
men, without conscience or scru- 
ple, who are determined to take 
whatever advantage they can ol 
the American public, regardless of 
the controls which Congress has 
adopted for the express purpose 
of preventing such frauds. We are 
determined to thwart the ambi- 
tions of these gentry, which have 
become a serious threat to the in- 
vesting public relatively recently. 
With cooperation, we shall suc- 
ceed, Most certainly, we do_not 
intend to hesitate in any respect 
in this effort until it has been 
made clearly apparent to all ille- 
gitimate operators that their tal- 
ents can be exercised with far 
more safety in fields other than 
the securities market. 

In this vital field, I think the 
record of the past year is one of 
continuing progress in the refine- 
ment and improvement of tech- 
niques for dealing with these 
problems, and with the various 
schemes which these ingenious 
crooks have devised to hide their 
activities. 

Boiler Rooms and Syndicates 

The “boiler room” is still with 
us to some extent, although in 
somewhat different form. Most of 
the big ones have disappeared un- 
der the simultaneous urging of 
the Federal and State agencies. In 
their place, however, we find small 
outfits which spring up suddenly, 
sell one or two spurious issues 
quickly and then disperse, their 
fraudulent purpose accomplished. 
In our last annual report we re- 
ferred to this phenomenon as a 
“cancerous diffusion.” This tend- 
ency has made speed and alertness 
essential to enforcement activities. 
Under a cooperative procedure 
which has recently been utilized 
and which gives some promise of 
effectiveness, our investigators en- 
ter such a place of business as 
soon as it comes to our attention, 
take off a list of customers who 
live in a particular state, and fur- 
nish this list to the State Adminis- 
trator of that state. That official 
proceeds to interview certain of 
these customers, obtains affida- 
vits describing the representations 
made to them, undertakes local 
prosecution if this is feasible, and 
also furnishes us with such affi- 
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davits as may form a basis 
fraud proceeding. 

The diffusion which I mentior 
is not limited by state lines, anc 
we have noticed a tendency of the 
small boiler room to establish it- 
self somewhere away from Wall 
Street where the climate may be 
a little less rigorous. Those State 
Administrators whose laws permit 
them to consider the character 
and reputation of applicants for 
broker-dealer registration and to 
exclude the obviously unqualified 
or unsuitable may be in a position 
to perform a national service by 
careful scrutiny of the migratory 
applicant. We stand ready to as- 
sist to the limit of our power and 
knowledge. 

Another area in which there is 
an opportunity for effective co- 
operative enforcement relates to 
the activities of certain syndicates 
who move from state to state, set- 
ting up an “intra-state” promotion 
in each new jurisdiction usually 
consisting of a securities corpora~- 
tion, a holding company and sev- 
eral satellite corporations in such 
fields as insurance, small loans, 
etc. Local participants are usually 
placed in actual or nominal charge, 
and the securities offering is stated 
to be limited to residents of the 
state. The appeal which these op- 
erators make to local residents 
based on the prospect of building 
local businesses and industries is 
very effective, and substantial is- 
sues have been floated whose 
value has subsequently declined 
materially, resulting in serious 
losses to investors. Our jurisdic- 
tion in most such cases is limited, 
and the promoters are generally 
careful to avoid any transactions 
upon which we could base any ac= 
tion. However, our experience and 
that of administrators in other 
states where these syndicates have 
operated may be useful to you, 
and we can and will act where we 
can find any jurisdiction under 
the anti-fraud provisions of the 
statutes we adminster. 

International enforcement is also 
an appropriate topic for consider- 
ation. We continue to receive the 
most heartening cooperation from 
the securities administrators of the 
various Canadian provinces, and 
we still encounter efforts to evade 
the impact of that cooperation. 
One manifestation of this is re- 
course to alleged open market 
purchases in Canada of securities 
intended for high pressure sale in 
the United States, in order to con- 
ceal the source of securities in- 
tended for distribution in viola- 
tion of our securities laws. We 
may, I think, be properly skepti- 
cal of the ability of a broker in 
New York to round up 30% or 
40% of the outstanding shares of 
a corporation by “open market” 
purchases without creating a rip- 
ple in the market or raising the 
price. It would seem that some- 
body on the supplying end planned 
it that way, and that somebody had 
effective control of the situation. 

In addition, some operators who 
have become personna non grata 
in Canada have turned up in Cuba 
and elsewhere. Cuba, unfortu- 
nately, lacks a regulatory agency 
in the securities field, although we 
have found the Havana Stock Ex- 
change anxious to cooperate, and 
we have had some success in se- 
curing postal fraud orders. For 
the rest we must rely to a consid- 
erable degree upon warnings and 
publicity. I may remark, paren- 
thetically, that we have not had 
any indication that these opera- 
tors have turned up in Mexico, 
where they might very logically 
have gone. This, I think, is a trib- 
ute to the very able Securities 
Commission of Mexico. 


Schuyler Coffin Opens 


l to Tur Finance! 

LONG BEACH, Cal.—Schuyler 
Coffin is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 132 Pine 
Avenue. Mr. Coffin was formerly 
a partner in Tucker & Company, 
which has been dissolved. 
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Our Federal Highway Program: 
Where Is the Money Coming From? 


the help of all our clubs in our 
‘ampaign to secure repeal of the 
reimbursement section of the 1956 
Highway 

Let us never forget that every 
dollar of motor vehicle tax rev- 
enue diverted to reimburse utili- 
ties is that much money diverted 
from the building and mainte- 
nance of highways built to high 
standards for maximum safety. 

In the face of records showing 
that highways built to these 
standards have only one-third the 
fatalities as highways below these 
standards, how can anyone deny 
the rightness of our cause in pro- 
tecting both the Federal Highway 
Trust Fund and the State High- 
way Funds? Hundreds of thou- 
sands of traffic accidents are due 
directly to obsolete, inadequate 
and hazardous highway systems, 
and in our efforts to have all 
motor user taxes used to eliminate 
these hazards we should have 
wholehearted support. 

In most instances, our clubs and 
our national association have been 
put on the defensive in dealing 
with this issue. Let us at this 
meeting dedicate ourselves to the 
strongest possible position in 
carrying out these policies to 
which we are committed. Let the 
watchword be: Motor vehicle tax 
revenue dedicated to highway 
construction and operation, and 
not one cent of tribute to any 
other purpose! 


Financing Highway Patrols 


In our role of protecting the 
highway fund, we should insist 
that only when highway patrols 
are used exclusively for highway 
and traffic purposes should they 
be financed from highway user 
tax revenues. 


Act. 


Opposition te Reimbursement for 
Mass Transit 

Another role we must play is in 
protecting highway funds from 
the longing eyes of the mass 
transportation industry. We all 
know that transit has been im 
trouble for a long time. For a 
while, -industry leaders did some 
wishful thinking about barring 
downtown streets to private ‘pas- 
senger cars so that everyone 
would be forced, willy-nilly, to 
ride their buses and ‘trolleys. 
When this tactic proved unsuc- 
cessful, they turned to the hope 
of being bailed out by dipping 
into highway funds. Mass trans- 
portation, so runs their ar#u- 
ment, if adequately subsidized, 
would relieve the traffic burden 
on urban highways—hence, sub- 
sidizing “transit is a “highway 
purpose” and would not constitute 
diversion as defined in the anti- 
diversion amendments. 

This, from the standpoint of 
AAA-policy, is outright diversion 
and must be vigorously opposed. 
Let’s re-examine our anti-diver- 
sion amendments and strengthen 
them if necessary to prevent such 
raids. Let's get strong anti-diver- 
sion amendments adopted in all 
the states now without them. 


Opposition to Reimbursement for 
Toll Reads 


Another role which we are re- 
quired to play is in opposition to 
reimbursement “to any state for 
public roads or toll roads as part 
of the Federal legislation for fi- 
nancing the National System of 


Interstate and Defense High- 
ways.” Ever since certain toll 


roads were brought into the In- 
terstate System there has been in- 


‘reasing agitation to have the 
Federal Government reimburse 
either the states or the toll author- 
ities for the cost of the toll roads. 
If toll roads are to be reimbursed, 
ould be 


then it necessary also 








which 


to reimburse those states 

built toll-free roads up to Inter- 
state standards and which have 
been brought into the System. 


hese facilities were built by the 
states to meet essential traffic re- 
quirements; toll roads were built 
because they were regarded as a 
sound private investment; and 
those toll facilities now embraced 
in the Interstate System continue 
io collect tolls. Indeed, it may be 
said that being included in the 
Interstate System affords a strong 
protection for the investment. 
Again the question is raised: 
Where is the money coming from 
for such reimbursement? The fact 
that under the present method of 
financing the Interstate System, it 
cannot be completed within the 
next 20 years—even without any 
reimbursement to states for free 
or toll roads, 


Regulation of Billboards 


Still another role is in follow 
ing through on recently-passed 
lederal legislation making bonus 
payments to states which enact 
laws to protect the Interstate Sys- 
tem from the encroachment of 
billboards. Your national associn- 
tion played a leading role in se- 
curing this Federal legislation; 
now it is up to our clubs to seek 
enactment of laws qualifying their 
respective states for the bonus. 
This is the first time that the 
states have a financial incentive 
to combat the billboard Jobby 
which traditionally has opposed 
all forms of regulation of bill- 
boards. 


Highway Problems and AAA Clubs 


These are some of the most 
pressing problems that face us in 
the highway field. And never Ict 
it be forgotten that what is done 
on the Federal level as regards 
highways will depend to a large 
extent upon what eur representa- 
tives in Congress hear from the 
folks back home. And, of equal 
importance is the fact that deci- 
sions taken at the Federal level 
on. highway matters will inevit- 
ably have an effect on state and 
local highway developments. 

This national highway program 
of ours might be likened to a jug- 
vernaut which is just starting to 
move. Its essentiality cannot be 
doubted—but the impact of such a 
vast undertaking is bound to have 
repercussions not even dreamed 
of when the historic 1956 High- 
way Act was being written. I ven- 
ture to say that the next three or 
four years will bring clubs face to 
face with more problems — and 
more highly complex problems— 
than they’ve ever had to cope 
with since the start of the good 
roads movement. 





In order to carry out our re- 
sponsibilities in this vital field of 
highway improvemerft and mod- 
ernization, it seems to me essen- 
tial that each club in the AAA 
family set up machinery to help 
meet the many challenges ahead. 
To this end, I urge that every club 
appoint a committee of its Board 
of Directors to deal specifically 
with the many problems confront- 
ing us in the highway area. Those 
clubs with sufficient resources 
should study the possibility of 
making a definite staff assign- 
ment—either full or part time—so 
there will be someone giving con- 
centrated attention to highway 
matters. This is exactly what we 
have done at National Headquar- 
ters through the creation of the 
new Highway and Legislative De- 
partment. 


Justice for the Motorist 
Another role relates to justice 
on the highway in the enforce- 
ment of our traffic laws. Are we 
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our laws, rules and 
regulations pertaining to traffic 
control meet modern traffic con- 
ditions Are we satisfied that en- 
forcement methods are calculated 
to bring about voluntary compli- 
ance with the law, which is the 
basis of all law and order? Hasn't 
the time come when we should 
insist that enforcement of the 
traffic laws be taken out of the 
hands of fee-paid constables and 
justices of the peace—interested 
more in lining their own pockets 
than in bringing about safer and 
more expeditious movement of 
traffic? Is not the hour here when 
we should demand the establish- 
ment of judicial machinery which 
will assure to every motorist the 
right to fair, prompt and impar- 
tial trial in every section of the 
country? It is sad but true that 
motorists traveling away from 
home and subjected to so-called 
justice in many small communi- 
ties are denied this fundamental 
American right. And frequently 
after being denied this right in a 
foreign jurisdiction he is sub- 
jected to penaltes in his own state 
under the so-called reciprocal 
urrangements between motor ve- 
hicle departments. I submit that 
traffic law reforms are long ovecr- 
due, 

An outstanding instance of an 
area where reform is needed is in 
the matter of speed limitation and 
“speed zones.” All too many speed 
laws are based on expediency, 
political horse-trading or on emo- 
tionalism rather than a scientific 
determination as to reasonable 
and proper limits. With the point 
system, or similar driver incen- 
tive methods — which we support 
-~-being adopted by an increasing 
number of states, the driver is put 
in double jeopardy by unrealistic 
and sometimes illegal specd 
limits. Not only is he subjected 
to a more or less automatic fine 
in some far-off community, but 
he gets a black mark or two, lead- 


satisfied that 


ing to suspension or revocation of 


his driving license in his own 
home state. This is a situation 
bordering on the intolerable. 


AAA’s Rele im Traffie Satety 


We occupy a unique role in 
the field of traffic safety. The 


time has come for us to rededicate 
eurselves to the sound principles 
which we have followed — ever 
many years, and which have 
placed our organization in a lead- 
ership role in three basic areas— 
safety education in the elemen- 
tary grades (of which the school 
safety patrol, 670,000 streng is an 
integral part), high schoo] driver 
training (which is recognized by 
safety officials everywhere as one 
of the most important contribu- 
tions to basic safety training), and 
our Planned Pedestrian Program 
(which is recognized as the most 
important factor contributing to a 
50% reduction in pedestrian fa- 
talities in the last two decades). 
Not boastfully, but proudly do we 
claim outstanding rest®ts in these 
three areas where we have con- 
centrated our attention, planning 
money and manpower. We sol- 
emnly and gratefully claim that 
the results are measured in thou- 
sands of lives saved. Furthermore, 
we have demonstrated what can 
be accomplished by competent, 
well-trained and dedicated men 
and women in our own ranks, 
working with educators and offi- 
cials in building safety into our 
entire traffic and social structure. 

We have a new role in this area 
of safe and expeditious movement 
of traffic and that is the field of 
electronic and other advanced 
scientific techniques which hold 
promise of a better driving future. 
Through special appropriations by 
our Foundation for Traffic Safety 
to Columbia University, we are 
encouraging research in this di- 
rection. All affiliated clubs should 
join in supporting these techno- 
logical advances which have such 
great potentials for adding to the 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Earnings of Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific in recent months 
have been aided by the record 
1958 grain crop. In addition, this 
large harvest has brought about 
increased farm income in _ the 
road’s territory, thereby helping 
the flow of general traffic in the 
service area. Traffic through the 
middle of September was running 
only about 6% under the like 1957 
period as compared with a drop 
of about 18% for the national av- 
erage. 

Gross revenues in the first 
eight months of this year were 
off only 2.7% from a year ago. 
Operating expenses during this 
period were cut by 2.2%. The 
main cut in expenses were in 
maintenance expenses, while 
transportation expenses were 
slightly higher. Rock Island is be- 
lieved to be able to cutback on 
maintenance substantially in view 
of the vast sums spent on the 
property during bankruptcy and 
since its reorganization. Large 
sums were expended on the road- 
way not only to bring it up to 
high operating standards but also 
for the elimination of curvatures 
and grades. 

Equipment rentals debits in the 
early months of this year have 
been high and have cut into in- 
come. However, with a large fleet 
of freight cars, this situation is 
expected to show improvement as 
its cars are meved to other lines 
carrying the large grain crop. This 
should bring income to the Rock 
Island on the per diem rental of 
its equipment. 

More traffic should have a ben- 
eficial effect on earnings since 
the road will move a greater ton- 
nage of traffic without increasing 
transportation expenses to the 
same extent. The management of 
the carrier has been aggressively 
seeking additional traffic to the 
line and this could be an impor- 
tant factor simee it is regarded 
as a light density railroad, So far 
this has been reflected in traffic 
figures, but has not been cen- 
verted to earnings as yet. How- 
ever, with general business activ- 
ity showing improvement, this 
should be reflected in better con- 
trol over transportation expenses. 

With a better traffic pattern in 
coming months, earnings sheuld 
show marked improvement in 
coming months. It is possible that 
for the full year earnings could 
expand to around $3 a share or 
better as compared with $3.32 a 
share reported for the year 1957. 





safety, efficiency and enjoyment 
of tomorrow’s traffic patterns. 
3 be] + 3 

At no time have I ever ex- 
pressed deeper convictions re- 
varding issues which challenge 
our leadership. 

What we are doing is setting a 
pattern for action which relates 
directly to the defense of our 
country and the protection of our 
people—and the people of Can- 
ada. 

A pattern for fiscal integrity in 
the building and operation of a 
highway system to meet our pres- 
ent needs — not 20 or 25 years 
hence, 

A pattern for development of 
motor transportation to contribute 
even greater benefits to the eco- 
nomic and social progress of our 
communities and the nation as a 
whole. 

Let not the charge be laid at 
our door—too little and too late. 

Too little planning. 

Too little in the way of results. 

And too late in doing the things 
we know must be done if we are 
to fulfill our high destiny. There 
is work to be done. 


If crops in 1959 again are at high 
levels, income of the Rock Island 
could expand considerably. 

Finances of the road are more 
than adequate. Due to the flota- 
tion of a bond issue, cash and its 
equivalents have been strength- 
ened. On July 31, 1958, cash and 
cash items amounted to $29,328,000 
and current liabilities were $29,- 
019,000. Net working capital on 
that date aggregated $32,810,000 
against $17,672,000 a year earlier. 

With the Rock Island in excel- 
lent physical shape, any further 
rebound in freight traffic should 
be quickly converted into earnings 
on the common stock. This would 
be particularly true if there was 
a good pickup in manufactures 
and miscellaneous traffic which 
would be in addition to the heavy 
movement of grains. Yielding bet- 
ter than 5% at current levels based 
on the $1.60 a share annual divi- 
dend, the stock appears to have 
growth possibilities. 


With Hayden, Stone 
(Special to ‘Tas FinancraL Citznonic.r) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Antoinette Ti- 
beri is how connected with Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., 10 Post Office 
Square. 


With Reynolds & Co. 


(Special to Taz Financiat Crgonic.2) 
BOSTON, Mass—James M. 
Loughnane has become affiliated 
with Reynolds & Co., 19 Congress 
Street. 


Joins Townsend Dabney 


(Special to Tar PINaNncist CAnonicnF) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Gordon H. 
Grant is now connected with 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson, 30 
State Street, members of the New 
York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Paine, Webber 
(Special to Tuy Pinaneit Curonicir) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio —- Reger J. 
White has joined the staff of 
Paine, Webber Jackson & Curtis, 
Union Commerce Building. 


With Central States Invest. 


(Special to Tim Financia, Cugonicir) 
MANSFIELD, Ohio—Robert F. 
A. Schumann is now connected 
with Central States Investment 

Company, Walpark Building, 


Luke H. Rose 
Luke H. Rose, partner in L. H. 
Rose, Harmon & Co., New York 
City, passed away October 4th. 


Now Arco Secs. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo.—The firm 
name of Runyan Investments, 1716 
Capitol Avenue, has been changed 
to Arco Securities. 
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Securities Now 


® Acme United Life Insurance Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
June 30 filed 315,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at the rate of three new shares for each two shares held 
of record June 20, 1958; rights expire on Nov. 17. Price 
—$6.25 per share to shareholders, and $7.50 for any un- 
subscribed shares. Preceeds—For working capital and 
general corporate purposes. U nderwriter— None. 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. : 
Sept. 17 filed 141,113 shares of comimon stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Oct. 7, 1958 at rate of one new share for each 
20 shares held: rights to expire on Oct. 22, 1958. Price— 
$62.50 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 
® Amber Oil Co., Inc. 
Sept. 5 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For de- 
velopment of an oil and gas property. Office—1305 Con- 
tinental Life Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. Underwriter— 
Leeford Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. Temporarily sus- 
pended about Oct. 14 by SEC. 

American Box Board Co. 
Sept. 11 filed 49,732 shares of common stock (par $1) be- 
ing offered in exchange for Wolverine Carton Co. com- 
mon stock at the rate of two shares of American for each 
share of Wolverine. The offer is subject to acceptance 
by at least 95% (23,623 shares) of Wolverine common 
stock: however, American may declare offer effective 
whenever it has been accented by not less than 80% 
(19,983 shares) of the outstandirg Wolverine common 
stock. The offer will expire at 4 p.m. (EST) on Oct. 27. 


American-Caribbean O11 Co. (N. Y.) 
Feb. 28 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 20¢) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
discharge current liabilities and to drill ten wells Un- 
derwriters—To be tamed by amendment. 


American & Foreign Power Co., Inc. (10 22) 
Oct. 1 filed a maximum of 185,000 shares of no par 
common stock (public offering of a minimum of 180,000 
shares of stock). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To Electric Bond & Share Co. Underwriters 
—Lazard Freres & Co. and The First Boston Corp., both 
of New York. 


American Mutual Invesiment Co., Inc. 

Dec. 17 filed 490.000 shares of capita] stock. Price—-$10.2U 
per share. Proceeds—l or investment in first trust notes. 
eecond trust noies and construction loans, Company may 
develop shopping centers and build or puichase office 
buildings Office 900 Woodward Bidg., Washington 
D. C. Underwriter - None Sheldon Magazine. 120! 
Highland Drive. Silver Spring Méd.. is President 


American Telemail Service, Inc. 
Feb 17 filed 375,000 shares of common stock (par $ 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—-To purchase equipme: 
and supplies and fur working capital and other corpore 
purposes Office—-Salt Lake City Utah Underwrite 
Amos Treat & Co., Inc., of New York. Change in Name 
—Formerly United States Telemail Service, Inc. 


Ampal-American israel Corp., New York 
Aug. 8 filed $3,289,100 of 10-year discount convertible 
debentures, series E. Price—61.027% of principal amount, 
payable in cash or in State of Israel Independence Issue 
or Development Issue bonds. Proceeds—For develop- 
ment and expansion of agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in Israel. Underwriter——None. 


Anderson Electric Corp 
Dec. 23, 1957 (letter of notification) 14,700 shares of 
class B common stock (par $1). Price — $12 per share. 
Proceeds — To go to selling stockholders. Office — 700 
‘N. 44th Street, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriters—Crut- 
tenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago, Ill.; and Odess, Martin 
& Herzberg, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


® Angelica Uniform Co., St. Louis, Mo. (10 30) 
Oct. 6 filed 150,000 shares of outstanding common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected at $10 
per share). Proceeds — To selling stockholders. Under- 
writers—Scherck, Richter Co., and Dempsey-Tegeler & 
Co., both of St. Loius, Mo. 


Anita Cobre U. S. A.. Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 30, 1957, filed 85,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—At par ($3.75 per share). Preceeds—For invest- 
ment in subsidiary and working capital. Underwriter— 
Selected Securities, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz. 


CAPITAL YOU NEED! 


Chicago and Mid America can supply the capital you need. 
Already more than $20 billion in stocks are held by the 
1,400,000 stockowners here. The best way to tell these 
investors about your new securities is to advertise in the 
Chicago Tribune. Tribune circulation exceeds that of any 
newspaper in the midwest by hundreds of thousands. For 
details, consult your Chicago Tribune representative. 


Ohicago Tribune 


Tee WORLD'S GREATEST KEWSPATER 
Mid America’s most widely circulated market teble puyes 
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in Registration 


Arizona Public Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 2 filed 202,808 shares of common stock, which are 
issuable as underwriting commissions on the sale of an 
issue of $981,700 5% debentures and 9,805,603 shares of 
common stock now being offered publicly under an ear- 
lier registration statement. Under an underwriting agree- 
ment between the company and Public Development 
Corp., the underwriter, the latter will be entitled to re- 
ceive common stock equal in par value to 10% of the 
par value of al) stock sold pursuant to this offering and 
subsequent to June 30, 1958. Common shares will also 
be issued in an amount equal to 5% of the debentures 
sold subsequent to that date. 
Associated Grocers, Inc., Seattie, Wash. 

June 30 filed 4,788 shares of common capital stock (par 
$50) and $1,500,000 of 5% subordinated registered deben- 
ture notes, second series, and $606,000 of 5% coupon 
bearer debentures. To be offered to members of the 
association. Proceeds-—-For working capital. Under- 
u riter— None 


Australia (Commonwealth of) (10 23) 
Oct. 3 filed $25,000,000 of 20-year bonds due Nov. |! 
1978. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds- 
For various public works projects. Underwriter—Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., New York. 

Gathe.ers Fidelity Lite insurance Co. 
reb. 28 filed 258,740 shares of common stuck «pai > 
f whict, 125,000 shares are tu be ofiercd publicly an 
133,740 shares to employees pursuant to stock purchas 
yptions Price—To public, $6 per share. VProceeds—l« 
expansiur and other corporate purposes Offiee — A: 
lanta. Ge Underwriter—None 


® Bankers Management Corp. (11 15) 
Fret It filed 400,000 shares of common stock 
cents. rice—$1 per share’ Preceeds—To reduce ou! 
standing indebtedness and for working capita). Office 
Housto:. Texas. Underwriter — McDonald, Holman ¢ 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Bankers Southern, Inc. 
April 14 filed 8,934 shares of common stock. Price—A 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For general corporat: 
purposes Underwriter — Bankers Bond Co.. Louis 
ville, Kx 
® Bowling Corp. of America (10 28) 
Sept. 11 filed 450,000 units, each consisting of one share 
of common stcck (par 10 cents) and two common stock 
purchase warrants, one warrant to expire 18 months 
from the date thereof, exercisable at $3.25 per share, and 
one warrant to expire 30 months from the date thereof, 
exercisable ai $3.50 per share. Price—$3 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—lor working capital. Underwriter—Charles Plohn 
& Co., New York. 
* Bullion Monarch Uranium Co., Inc. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 
of shares of common stock (par 10 cents) not to exceed 
an aggregate value of $40,000. Price—-At market price. 
Proceeds—-For mining expenses. Address P. O. Box 
699, Idaho Falls, Idaho. Underwriter—-None 

Calidyne Co., Inc., Winchester, Mass. 
June 4 filed 230,875 shares of common stock (par $1. 
These shares are issuable upon conversion of an ag 
gregate principal amount of $923,500 of 10-year 3% con 
vertible subordinated income notes of the Calidyne Co 
a limited partnership, which notes were assumed by the 
company Dec. 3i, 1957. The notes are convertible at 
any time after July 1, 1958, until the maturity or prio 
redemption of the notes at a conversion price of $4 per 
share. Underwriter—None. 
® Canal-Randoiph Corp., Chicago, Hi. 
Sept. 22 filed 91,662 shares of common stock (par $1) be- 
ing offered for subscription by common stockholders at 
the rate of one new share for each 10 shares held on 
Oct. 14, 1958; rights to expire on Oct. 28. Price—$7.50 
per share. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New York. 


Carrtone Laboratories, Inc., Metairie 
(New Orleans), La. 
July 2 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par lt 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Preeeeds—For expansion 
working capital and other corporate purposes. Under 
writer—None. 


@ Case (Jj. 1.) Co. 

Sept. 26 filed $20,130,000 of 5'»% debentures due 1983 
(convertible into common stock until Oct. 15, 1968), be- 
ing offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record on Oct, 14, 1958, on the basis of $100 of deben- 
tures for each 14 common shares held: rights to expire 
on Oct. 30, 1958. Price—At 100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—To reduce short-term indebtedness to banks. 
Business—Farm machinery, etc. Underwriters—Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and Clark, Dodge & Co., both of New 
York. 

® Central Oils inc., Seattle, Wash. 

July 30 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds —For drilling 
costs. Underwriter—None. Offering to be made through 
A. R. Morris and H. C. Evans, President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, respectively, on a best-efforts basis. Office—411?2 
Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. Stop order proceedings 
instituted on Oct. 8, 1958. 

*% Central Soya Co., inc. (10/23) 


Oct. 6 filed 200,000 additional shares of common stock 
(no par). Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
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ceeds—For working capital. Underwriters 
Sachs &.Co., and Blyth & Co., Inc., both of New 
Charies Town Racing Assoc.ation, Inc. 
Sept. 9 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock 
cents), represented by voting trust certificates 


(par 10 
of which 

3.530,000 shares are to be offered to the public and the 
remaining 479,000 shares have been issued to nime per- 
sons, who may sell such shares at the market. Price—60 
cents per share. Proceeds -—- For constructio: of racing 
plant and - acquisition of equinment. Office—Charles- 
town, W. Va. Underwriter—-None. 

® Chemirad Corp., East Brunswick, N. J. 

Sept. 25 filed 165,830 shares of common sto¢ (par 10 
cents) to be offered for subscription by holders of com- 
mon stock of Cary Chemicals Inc. at the rate of one share 
for every four shares of Cary Chemicals common stock 
held: with a 21-day standby. Price—$2 per share. Proe- 
ceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters—Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp. and P, W. Brooks & Co., Inc.. both of New 
York. Offering——Probably next> week. 

‘ ine u -orp.. New York 10 23) 
Oc... 3 filed 440,000 outstanding shares of common stock, 
cf which 400.000 sharés are to be offered publicly and 
4, 000 -hare to cfficers and employees. Price—To be 
upplied by amendment. Proceeds To selling stock- 
holder. Undcrwriter—F. Eberstadt & Co., New York. 
Cincinra i & SuburLan Beri Telephone Co. 

(10 21) 
26 tiled 
Oci. 1, 1993. Proveeds 


$.5,000.000 of 35-year de tures due 
For construction program and 
to repay advances from American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. which owns 297 of the outstanding common 
stock of the company. Underwriter-—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hatsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Ine.: Morgan Staniey & Co.: The First Boston 
Courp.: White, Wela & Co. sid®¥—Expected to be re- 
ceive up to 1l a.m. (EDT) on Oct. 21 at Roem 2315, 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cinemark I! Productions, Inc. 

June 30 (letter of aotification) 300,000 shares 
stock (par 10 cents). .Price—-S1 per. share 
For working capital. Office 937 Acequia 
Santa Fe, N. M Underwriter—Watson & C 
N. M 


@ Clary Corp. 
Aug. 27 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record Oct. 15, 1958 on the Oasis of one 
vew share for each 12 shares held: (with an oversubscrip- 
tion privilege): rights to expire on Nov. 7. Price—S4 per 
-.are. Proceeds—f[for workin’ capital. Offiee—408 Juni- 
pero St., San Gabriel, Calif. Underwriter—N , 
Clute Corp. 
Aug. 21 (letter of notification 
stock (par one cent). Price-—S$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay additional costs of construction; and tor retirement 
of obligations and working capital. Offiee — c/o John 
Harlan Lowell, 2200 Kenton, Aurora, Colo. Underwriter 
Lowell Murphy & Co., Inc., Denver, Col 
* Colonial Aircraft Corp., Sanford, Me. 
Oct. & filed 546.492 shares of common ‘stocx (par 10 
Price—75 cents per share. Proceeds—To reduce 
make certain capital improvements and tor work- 
Underwriter— Mallory Securities, Inc., New 
York, Offering—Expected in three to five Weeks 
* Columbia Gas System, Inc. (11 6) 
Oct. 10 filed $25,000,000 of debentures, series K, due 
1983. Preceeds—-For acquisition of Gulf Interstate Gas 
Co. and for construction program. Underwr‘ter—To be 
deierminecd by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and White. Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received by 
company up to noon (EST) on Nev. 6. 


sept. 


common 
Procee ds— 
‘ladre Rd., 
Santa Fe, 


r common 


300,000 shares common 


cents). 
ke Ns, 


ing capital. 


Commerce Oi! Refining Corp. 

Dec. 16, 1957 filed $25.000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. |. 1968, $20,000.00 of subordtnatea debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3.000000 sharers * common stock to be 
ffered in units as follows: $1,000 uf bonds and 48 shares 
f stock and $100 of debentures i nine shares of stock 
Price—To be supplied by amet._.sent. Proceeds — To 
‘onstruct refinery. Underwriter—lehman Brothers, New 
York Offering—Indefinite 


Commonwea'tth Edison Co. 

Oct. 8 filed 100,000 shares of cOmmon stock, *o be issued 
in connection with a 2% stock dividend payable Nov. 1, 
1958 to stockholders of record Sept. 22, 1958 at rate of 
one share for each ‘50 shares held. Price — At market. 
Proceeds — To stockholders wishing to receive cash in- 
stead of stock. Underwriters — The First Boston Corp. 
and Glore, Forgan & Cu., both of New York 


Consumers Power Co. 
Aug. 29 filed 150,000 shares of preferred stock {no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay short-term bank-loans and for expansion and im- 
provement of service facilities. Underwriter Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York. Offering—Postpened indef- 
initely. . 


Continental Connecter Corp.,, Woodside, L. I., 


Sept. 25 filed 125,000 shares of class A stock {par $1). 
Price—-$8 per share. Preceeds—To selling steckholders. 
Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 
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Counselors Research Fund, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Feb. 5 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock, (par one 
cent). Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment 
Underwriter — Counselors Research Sales Corp., St 
Louis. Robert H. Green is President. 


Cryogenic Engineering Co. 

Sept. 22 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class A 
common steck (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For repayment of loan; purchase of plant and 
office equipment; raw materials and supplies; and for 
working capital, etc. Office—U. W. National Bank Bldg., 
1740 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Underwriter—L. A. Huey, 
Denver, Colo 


Cuban-Venezuelan Oil Voting Trusts, 
Havana, Cuba 
March 31 filed 767,838 units of voting trust certificates 
each certificate representing the ownership of one share 
of common stock (par one-half cent) in each of 24 
Cuban companies. Price —To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For capital expenditures, exploration 
costs and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None 


Derson Mines Ltd. 
June 5 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Price—$1] 
per share. Proceeds—For new equipment, repayment of 
loan, acquisition of properties under option, and other 
corporate purposes. Office—Toronto, Canada, and Em- 
porium, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


®@ Dow Chemical Co., Midiand, Mich. 

Sept. 11 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered to employees of the company, its subsidi- 
aries. and certain associated companies at $55.75 per 
share: subscriptions will be accepted from Oct. 13 
through Oct, 31. By a separate registration statement the 
company plans to offer 12,500 additional shares of the 
said stock to employees of Dow Corning Corp., a 50% 
owned subsidiary of the corporation 
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® Duffy-Mott Co., Inc., New York (10 23) 
Oct. 3 filed 228,950 shares of common stock (par $100) 
of which 108,950 shares will be sold for account of sell- 
ing stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To provide added working capital to carry 
increased inventories and receivables. Business — A 
processor of “Mott’s” apple products, “Sunsweet” prune 
juice, and “Clapp’s” baby foods. Underwriter—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., New York. Offering—Expected late in 
October or early in November. 


® Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. (10/29) 

Oct. 6 filed $5,123,600 of convertible subordinated deben- 
tures due Nov. 15, 1973, to be offered initially to stock- 
holders on the basis of $100 principal amount of deben- 
tures for each 14 shares of common stock held about 
Oct. 28, 1958; rights to expire about Nov. 12. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — Together with 
other funds, will be used to retire approximately $4,000,- 
000 of 442% notes, to increase plant facilities, and to 
finance additional inventories. Underwriter—Hornblower 
& Weeks, New York. 


Electronic Specialty Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Aug. 8 (letter of notification) not in excess of $50,000 
aggregate value of common stock (par 50 cents) to be 
sold in State of California only. Price—At market. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriter—Bateman, 
Eichler & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ethodont Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 1 
Feb. 20 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—To cover operating 
expense during the development period of the corpora- 
tion. Underwriter—None. 


Exploration Service Co., Ltd., Far Hills, N. J. 
Aug. 11 this company and Amkirk Petroleum Corp. 
(latter of Fort Worth, Texas) filed $400,000 of working 
interests (non-producing in Sinu Valley Project), to be 
offered for sale in $12,500 units (of which $8,000 is pay- 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


October 20 (Monday) 
ance Corp.- ee 

Beil & Ho Inc.! $500,000 

October 21 (Tuesday) 


Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co.__Debs. 
(Bids 11 aim. EDT) $25,000,000 


Union Debentures 


Peninsular Metal Products Corp.-_-- _..Common 
(Wm. C. Ronev & Co.) 10,000 shares 
Scudder Fund of Canada, Ltd.________---Common 


(Lehman Brothers and William Street Sales, Inc.) 
3,000,000 share 


United Cities Gas Co._...._--_-__-_----_Preferred 
(Fastmam Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
October 22 (Wednesday) 

American & Foreign Power Co., Inc..__.._Common 
(Lazard Freres & Co. and The First Boston Corp.) 
185,000 shares 
Kentucky Jockey Club, Inc.__.___Bonds & Common 
(Kentu Co. and Scherck, Richter Co.) $2,587,500 


October 23 (Thursday) 


Australia (Commonwealth of)--------------Bonds 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $25,000,000 

Central: Seya -Co.,, Inc..--------------- _..Common 

‘Goidiman, Sachs & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
200,000 shares 

Chock Full O’Nuts Corp.-- _..Common 
(F. Bherstadt & Co.) 400,000 shares 

Duffy-Mott Co., Inc._- cihet eae 

Pb (Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 228,950 shares 
October 27 (Monday) 

Tenney Engineering, Inc._----~----- _-Debentures 
(Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) $500,000 
Tenney Engineering, Inc.------ _______._ Ceommoeon 
Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc.) 25,000 shares 
October 28 (Tuesday) 

Bowling Corp. of America--------------- Common 
(Chaties Plohn & Co.) $1,350,000 
Florida Power & Light Co._------------- Common 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith end 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 300,000 shares 

__. Common 


Generai Aero & Electronics Corp. 
Cr In¢ 


(Willis E. Burr $1,125,000 
Montreal (City 0% Debentures 
(Bids ¢t be ite $28.000,000 
Texas Electric Service Co.----- A I! 
(Bids noon ES! $10,000,000 
Texas Electric Service Co.--~-- __Preferred 
(Bids noon ES7 $8,000,000 
October 29 (Wednesday ) 

Eastern Stainless Steei Corp.____-----.Debentures 
‘Offering to stockholder inderwritten by Hornblower 
& Weeks: $5,123,600 
Chidaits b> oes teil... - ae 
(Biyth & Co., Inc.) $30,000,000 
Hartford Electric Light Co...--.-------- ...-Bonds 
(First Boston Corp.; Putnam & Co.; and Cha W. 
Scranton & Co.; $18,000,000 
Hartford Electric Light Co.__._-__-------Preferred 
(Pirst Boston Corp.; Putnam & Co. and Chas. W 

. Scranton & Co.) $5,000,000 
Hartford Electric Light Co. __.....-Common 
(Otfering to stockholder nderwritten by Putnam & Co.; 
Chas. W. Seranjon & Co.: and First Boston Corp.) 149,633 shares 
International Harvester Credit Corp.._--- Debens. 
Morgan Starley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; and 
‘William Blair & Co.) $50,000,000 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.___._.._Debentures 


(Bids noon EDT) $15,000,000 


Tampa Electric Co...-------- ___ Preferred 


(Stoue & Webscer Securities Cor} $10,000,000 


October 30 (Thursday) 


Angelica Uniform Co.___---- peta os vi 
(Scherck, Richter Co. and Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.) 
$1,560,000 
Chicago & North Western Ry.____Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CDT) $1,875,000 


Panama (Republic of)_.....----.---.--..--Bonds 
(Lehman Brothers) $16,700,000 
October 31 (Friday) 
General Public Utilities Corp.____--__---_- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—clearing agent is Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Smith) 530,000 shares 
November 5 (Wednesday ) 


Bankers Management Co._._------------ Common 
(McDonald, Holman & Co., Inc.) $400,000 


November 6 (Thursday) 


Columbia Gas System, Inc._____-____._Debentures 
(Bids noon EST) $25,000,000 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co.__._..-- ~~~ Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $20,000,000 


November 10 (Monday) 
Perrine Industries, Inc... -.-~- _.Class A common 
(Charles Plohn & Co.; Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., and 
Clayton Securities Corp.) $600,000 


November 13 (Thursday) 


Norfolk & Western Ry._.------~- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be received) $5,310,000 


November 18 (Tuesday) 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.__-- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) £80,000,000 


December 2 (Tuesday) 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co.__--..- Common 
(May be Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith) 700,000 shares 


December 9 (Tuesday) 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co.__Debens. 
(Bids to be received) $70,000,000 


December 18 (Thursday) 


Norfolk & Western Ry..-------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be received) $6,450,000 


Postponed Financing 





Consumers Power Co... ..._...---------Preferred 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $15,000,000 

Gulf States Utiitties Os.......-- es eencawe Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $17,000,000 

Speed Gest Gicicaciincasedtanbdasbadooaba Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co.__-_---- Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 

Moeatene Pawel  OO.dsiccckotisiasencuscstl Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.___-.-----.--- Bonds 

(Kubn, Loeb & Co and Lehman Brothers) $24,000,000 

Pennsylvania Power Co.....--.--- .----<<--- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $8,000,000 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co._.....Debentures 
‘Bids to be invited). $110,000.000 

Utah Power & Light Co..._.-~.----~-~....... -Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $20,000,000 


(1599) 31 


able in cash and $4,500 is to be represented by promis- 
sory notes). Preceeds—Exploration Service Co. to ac- 
quire 80% interest in a certain concession from Amkirk 


and for exploration program. Underwriter—Cador, Inc 
Far Hills, N. J. 2 


Federal Commercial Corp. 
May 21 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—To make loans, etc. Office — 80 Wall St., New 


York, N. Y. Underwriter—Dumont Securities Co 
York, N. Y. phen 


% Federal Pacific Electric Co. 

Oct. 10 filed 70,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
These shares are a portion of the 111,910 shares pre- 
viously issued or set aside for issue in connection with 
recent acquisitions. Price—To be supplied by amend- 


a Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriter 
—iWNone, 


Florida Power & Light Co. (10/28) 
Oct. 6 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
provide additional electric facilities and for other cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Smith and Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of 
New York. 


® Florida Water & Utilities Co. 

Sept. 4 filed 55,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price —$7 per share. Proceeds — Together with other 
funds, to be used to reduce the company’s indebtedness, 
for working capital, and for property additions and im- 
provements. Underwriter — Beil & Hough, Inc., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Offering—Expected this week. 


® Forest Laboratories, Inc. 
March 26 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock (par 18 
cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Preceeds—For sales pro- 
motion of company’s products, working capital, addi- 
tional inventory and accounts receivable, for research 
and development and for other general corporate pur- 
poses, Office—Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Greenfiela 
& Co., Inc., New York, 
Fremont Valley inn 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To erect 
and operate an activities building, comprising a restau- 
rant, cocktail lounge and coffee shop. Office—3938 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Oscar G. 
Werner & Co., Pasadena, Calif. 


General Aero & Eijiectronics Corp. (10/28) 
Sept. 29 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 100,000 shares are to be sold for the 
account of selling stockholders, Price—$2.25 per share. 
Proceeds—For acquisition of stock of National Missile & 
Electronics Corp., additional working capital and other 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Willis E, Burnside & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

General Aniline & Film Corp., New York 
Jan. 14, 1957 filed 426,988 shares uf common A stock 
par) and 1,537,500 shares of common B stock (par e 
Proceeds—To the Attorney General of the United States. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bi 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., and The First 
ton Corp. (jointly); —— & Co.; 

Brothers, and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). 
been scheduled to be received up to 3:45 p.m. Fasten 


ie 


May 13 at Room 654, 101 Indiana Ave., N. W., 
ton 25. D. C., but bidding has been postponed. 
General Devices, Ine., Princeton, N. J. 
March 31 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of com- 
stockholders at the rate a6 agpesabediine tale aia 

ckholders a 1 
for each 100 shares held about April is; enacted 
shares to public. share. 


50 Proceeds—For 
enpensten, equipment and come ol capital. Underwriter 


% General Electric Co. 
Oct. 10 filed 1,150,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be used in connection with company’s Savings and 
er’ Program which will become effective on Jan, 
, 1959. 
% General Fabrication Industries, Inc. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) $30,000 principal amount 
of six-year, non-interest bearing, subordinated deben- 
ture and 150 shares of common stock (no par) to be 
offered in units of one share of common stock and one 
$200 debenture. Price — $400 per unit. Proceeds — For 
plant modification and working capital. Office—1246 
Central Ave., Hillside, N. J. Underwriter—None. 
® General Public Utilities Corp. (10/31) 
Oct. 1 filed a maximum 530,000 shares of common stock 
(par $5) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at the rate of one new share for each 20 shares 
held on Oct. 31, 1958; rights to expire on Nov. 21, 1958. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
To pay short-term bank loans and for additional invest- 
ments in domestic subsidiaries. Clearing Agent—Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, New York. 

Glidden Co. (10/29) 
Oct. 7 filed $30,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 1983. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re« 


pay bank loans, etc. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Great American Reality Corp., N. Y. 
Aug. 18 filed 484,000 shares of class A stock (par 10 
cents). Of this stock, the company proposes te offer 
400,000 shares and certain selling stockholders 40,000 
shares, the remaining 44,000 shares being subject to 
option to be offered for the account of the underwriters. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
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working cavital and other cOfporate purposes. Under- 
writers—Joseph Mandell Co. and Louis L, Rogers Co., 
hhoth of New York, on a best efforts basis. 


Great Northern Lite Insurance Co. 
Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 31,011 shares of com- 
@nor. stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders on the 
toasis of one new share for each seven shares held; war- 
wants to expire Oct. 20, 1958. Unsubscribed shares to be 
offered to public. Priee—S$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general funds to be used for expansion. Offiee—1i19 W. 
Rudisill Bivd., Fort Wayne, Ind. Underwriter—North- 
western Investment Inc., 502 Gettle Bldg. Fort Wayne, 
rnd 
+* Great Western Oil Co. 
tsept. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
@tock. Pricee—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
@loring and de g for oil and gas properties. Office 
-~—715 N. 9th St Vegas. Nev. Underwriter—None 


Guardian Insurance Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Asug. 16, 1957, filed 300,000 snares of common stock, vi 
which 200,000 shares are to be publicly offered and the 
remair 

ercise of warrants which are to be sold at 25 cents per 
warrart to organizers, incorporators, management 
and/or directors. Priee—$10 per share. Proceeds—Fo! 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 

Aug. 14 filed $17,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
S.. due 1988. Proceeds—Together with cash on hand, to 
@edeem and retire $17,000,000 principal amount of 444% 
firs: mortgage bonds due 1987. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Merril) 
Wynch, Pierce. Fenner & Smith and White, Weld & Co 
Qjointly ; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; and Salo- 
@non Bros. & Hutzler and Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
@urities & Co. (jointly). Bids—Had been expected to be 
weceivec on Sept. but has been indefinitely post- 
pponec 


ye Handicapped industries, inc. 
Oct. & (letter of netitication: 100,000 shares of non- 
@ssessable common stock. Priee—At par ($1 per share) 
Proceeds—for working capital. Office—827 West Jack- 
eon, Mecford, Ore. Underwriter—None. 
yr Hartford Electric Light Co. (10 29) 
Oct. 9 filed $18,000.000 first mortgage bonds, 1958 series 
EB. due Oct. 1, 1986. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters 
The First Boston Corp., New York: Putnum & Co., Hart- 
Gord, Conn.: and Chas. W. Seranton & Co., New Haven. 
Cor 
ye Hartford Electric Light Co. (10 29) 
Oct. 9 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
Qpaer $56). Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
eeeds—To I loans. Underwriters—The Firsi 
Boston Corp., New York; Putnam & Co.. Hartford, 
Conn.: and Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn 
yr Hartford Electric Light Co. (10 29) 
Oct. § filed 149,633 shares of common stock (par $25) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders oi 
@ecord Oct. 21, 1958 at the rate of one new share for 
each 10 shares held; rights to expire on Novy. 17, 1958 
Price—To he supplied by amendment. Preeeeds—to re- 
@ay bank loans and for construction program. Under- 
writers — Putnam & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Chas. W 
Gecranton & Co., New Haven, Conn.; and The First Bos- 
ton Corp., New York 

Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd. 
Oct. & filed 84,750 shares of common stock (par $20) to 
te offered for subscription by holders of its outstand- 
ng common stock of record Oct. 15, 1958, at the rate 
@f one new share for each 10 shares then held. Price— 
Zo be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To become 
@art of the general funds of the company and will be 
@pplied toward the cost of the company’s construction 
@rogram. Underwriter—None 

Haydu Electronic Products, Inc. 
Gept. = (letter of notification) $300,000 6% convertible 
@ubord:nated debentures due Dec. 31, 1968. To be of- 
fered for public sale. Price—$100 per $100 of debentures 
1 roceeds—For working capital and for general corporate 
Urposes. Ofiice—1426 West Front St., Plainfield. N. J. 

jnderwriter — Berry & Co., Plainfield, N. J. and New 

York, N. ¥. 

Hoagland & Dodge Drilling Co., Inc. 
dure 12 filed 27,000 shares of capital stock. Price—$10 
@er share. Proceeds—To be used in part for the ex- 
ploration of mines and development and operation of 
mines and in payment of indebtedness. Office—Tucson, 
Ariz. Underwriter—None. 
@ Horne { Joseph: Co. 
Sept. a8 filed $2,538,900 5°s% convertible subordinated 
gebentures Gue 1973, being offered for subscription by 
common. stockholders of record Oct. 14, 1958 on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 12 common shares 
held; rights to expire on Oct. 29. Price—100% of prin- 
cipal émount. Proceeds—Together with other funds, will 
be used primarily to acquire furniture and fixtures and 
to provide working Capital for the opening of two new 
stores, [Pending the opening of these stores the prwceeds 
will be-used to reduce or eliminate seasonal bank bor- 
eowings.| Business—Department store. Underwrtter— 
The First Boston Corp., New York. 

idaho Co., Inc. 
Aug. 22 (letter of tion) 2,000 shares of class A 
stock (nar $15), $170.000 of 6% subordinated debentures 
and 2,000 shares of class B stock (par $13) to be offered 
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first to Price—$15 per share for class A 
and $100 per unit to stockholders (each unit consisting of 
$85 of debentures and one class B share). Proceeds—For 
expenses of setting up production and distribution; man- 
ufacturing and operating expenses and for operating 
capital. Offiee—210 North 30th, P. O. Box 5070, Boise, 
Ida. Underwriter—First Idaho Corp., Boise, Ida. 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (11/6) 
Sept. 26 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Nov. 1, 1988. Preceeds—To retire bank loans used for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.: The 
First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids— 
Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Noy, 6. 

industria! Minerais Corp., Washington, D. C. 
July 24 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To develop and 
operate graphite and mica properties in Alabama. Un- 
derwriters—Dearborn & Co. and Carr-Rigdom & Co., 
both of Washington, D. C., on a best efforts basis, 


Industro Transistor Corp. (N. Y.) 
feb. 28 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par i0 
sents). Price—To be related to the market price. Pro. 
soeds—For working capital and to enlarge research and 
levelopment department. Underwriter —S. D. Fuller 4 
Co., New York. Offering—Being held in abeyance. 


international Harvester Credit Corp. (10 29) 
Oct..9 tiled $50,000.000 of 21-year debentures, sertes A, 
due 1979. Price — To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For purchase of receivables and to reduce short- 
term borrowings. Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co., 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and William Blair & Co. 

% Italian Center Industries, Inc. 

Oct. & (letter of notification) 50,000 snares of capital 
stock. Pricee—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To set 
up a plant for the production of baked goods and retail 
outleis. Office—509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 
Underwriter—None. 

itek Corp. 

Sept. 15 (letter of notification) 9,340 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be cffered for subscription by common 
stockholders on basis of one share for each 12 shares 
held. Unsubscribed shares to be sold to certain stock- 
holders. The otlering will be made sometime in October. 
Price—S30 per share. Proceeds — For working capital! 
ane acquisition of a plant site. Oftice—1605 Trapelo Rd., 
Waltham, Mass. Underwriter—None. 

® Kentucky Jockey Club, Inc. (10 22) 

Sept. 26 filed $2,500,000 of 6% first mortgage bonds due 
1973, and 230,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of $100 of bonds and 10 common shares 
(5 of which will not be separately transferable from the 
bonds to which they pertain prior to Dec. 1, 1959). Price 
—To be supplied by amendment (reported to be about 
$112.50 per unit). Proceeds— For completion of the 
Un- 


and 


stock noiders. 


Laionia plant. and for general corporate purposes. 


derwriters - 
Scherck. 


-The Kentucky Co., Louisville, 
Richte: Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Kinsman Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Aug. 25 (letter of notification) 1,482 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price — $100 per share. Proceeds — To 
pay off short-term obligations and to improve working 
capita!. Officee—90 Mill St., Laconia, N. H. Underwriter 
—None. 

Laclede Gas Co. 
June 18 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—To refund 4%% first mortgage bends 
@ue 1982. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
{nc.; The First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and 
Reinholdt & Gardner (jointly); Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. Bids 
—Had been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) 
on July 8, but offering has been postponed indefinitely 

Laughlin Alloy Steel Co., Inc. 
Aug. 28 filed $500,000 of 6% subordinated callable de- 
bentures due June 30, 1968, and 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of $100 of 
debentures and 30 common shares. Pricee—$100 per unit. 
Proceeds—Together with a $175,000 mortgage loan from 
the American Brake Shoe Co., will be used to meet ex- 
penditures in acquiring latter company’s South Sa: 
Francisco foundry and for working capital. Offices—Las 
Vegas, Ney., and South San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter 
—Sam Watson Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark., on a best 
efforts basis. 

Leader-Cleveiand Realty Associates, N. Y. 
fuly 16 filed $1,280,000 of participations in partnership 
interests. Price—$10,000 per participation. Proceeds— 
To purchase the Leader Building in Cleveland, Ohio 
Underwriter—N one. 

Life Insurance Securities Corp. 
March 28 filed 1.000,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) 
Price—$5 per share. Preceeds—To acquire stock contro! 
of “young, aggressive and expanding life and other in- 
girance companies and related companies and then to 
yperate such companies as subsidiaries.” Underwriter— 
first Maine Corp.. Portland. Me 

dong Island Casualty Insurance Co. 
Sept, 29 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $2.50) 
te be offered for subscription by holders of the com- 
pany’s presently outstanding 55,975 shares. Price—$6 
per share. Proceeds—To be added to capital funds. Office 
—Garden City, L. L, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

Los Angeies Drug Co. 
Oct. 3 filed 50,000 shares of capita! stock, to be offered 
for subscription by holders of outstanding stock, on a 
pro rata basis. Any shares not so sald wi!) be offered on 
an exchange basis to holders of outstanding 5% sinking 
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fund debentures. Price—S10.50 per share to stockholders; 
$11.50 to public. Proceeds—$328,300 to redeem outstand- 
ing 5% sinking fund debentures and $189,200 to reduce 
short term bank loans. Officee—Los Angeles, Calif, Un- 
derwriter—Quincy Cass Associates, Los Angeles, Calif 


LuHoc Mining Corp. 
Sept. 29 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. Priee—$1 
per share. Proceeds — For the acquisition of properties 
under option and for various geological expenses, test 
drilling, purchase of equipment, and other similar pur- 
poses. Offices—Wilmington, Del., and Emporium, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 


M. C. A. Credit Co., Inc., Miami, Fia. 
Oct. 6 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Priee—$5 
per share. Proceeds—To reduce current indebtedness to 
Walter E. Heller & Co. Underwriter—Plymouth Bond 
& Share Corp., Miami, Fla. 


Mairs & Power Fund, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Aug. 6 filed 40,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
market. Preceeds—For investment. Office——-1002 First 
National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 
June 11 filed $25,060,000 of sinking fund’ debentures, due 
fuly 1, 1978. Preceeds — Working capital and general 
‘orporate purposes. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
nent. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., N. Y. Offer- 
ng, which was expected on July 2, has been postponed. 
‘ssue to remain in registration. 
® Mason Mortgage & Investment Corp. 
Aug. 20 filed $6,000,000 of warranty and repurchase 
agreements and 5,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock. 6° dividend series, the latter shares to be offered 
principally to holders of whole mortgage notes and re- 
lated warranty agreements, although the company re- 
serves the right to offer such stock to others. Pricee— 
For preferred stock, at par ($200 per sharey. Proceeds— 
To be used principally for the purchase of additional 
mortgage notes tor resale to others. Offiee—2633 15th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — None 
Statement effective Oct. 7. 

Mayfair Markets 
March 24 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 6% 
‘umulative preferred stock (par $50) and 5,000 shares 
f common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one 
share of preferred and one share of common stock. Price 
—$60 per unit. Preceeds—For working capital. Office— 
+383 Bandini Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Unpderwriter— 
None. 
® Mid-West Durex Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
july 14 filed 725,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For construction of plant 
ind fer working capital. Underwriter—Investment Sales, 
Ine., 532 Alameda Ave., Denver 9, Colo. Statement ef- 
fective Sept. 29 

Minerals Consolidated, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 29 filed 1,000,000 units, each consisting of one share 
of common stock (par 10 cents) and two warrants to pur- 
chase one common share. Price—S1i per unit. Preceeds 
—For drilling, exploration and development of oil and 
gas properties. Underwriter—None. Stop order proceed- 
ings instituted by SEC on Oct. 6. 
*% Modern Engraving & Machine Co. 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 112,500 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents) to be offered for subseritpion by 
stockholders of record Oct. 6, 1958 on the basis of one 
new share for each three shares held; rights to expire 
at 3:30 p.m. on Oct. 27, 1958. Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds——To purchase all of the common stock of Thomas 
& George M. Stone, Inc. Officee—1413 Chestnut Avenue, 
Hillside, N. J. Underwriter—None. 

Montana Power Co. 
Suly 1 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. 
Proceeds — Together with other funds, to be used to 
repay $15,500,000 in bank loans and to carry on the 
company’s construction program through 1959. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Bros.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Kidder Pea- 
5odyv & Co.. Smith, Barney & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly). Bids—Had been exvected to be received up 
to noon (EDT?) on Aug. 26 at Room 2033, Two Rector St., 
New York, N. Y., but company on Aug. 22 again decided 
to defer sale pending improvement in market conditions, 

Montana Power Co. 
Suly 1 filed 100.000 shares of common stock (no par). 
The stock will be offered only to bona fide residents 
of Montana. Priee—To be related to the current market 
price on the New York Stock Exchange. Preceeds—To- 
gether with other funds, to carry on the company’s con- 
struction program through 1959. Manager-Dealers — 
Smith, Barney & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth 
& Co., Inc. Offering—Expected this Fall. 
% Montreal (City of), Canada (10 28-29) 
Oct. 10 tiled $28,000,000 of sinking fund debentures for 
Local Improvements due Novy. 1, 1978. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Preeeeds — For public improve- 
ments, or to the repayment of interim berrowings 
incurred in the temporary financing of such costs. 
Underwriter—May be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
Shields & Co., Savard & Hart Inc. and Salomon Bros 
& Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers, White, Weld & 
Co., Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Ce, and Blyth 
& Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on 
Oct. 28 or Oct. 29. 

Motion Picture Investors inc. 
July 11 filed 200,000 shares.of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$10.75 per share. Proceeds—For investment. Of- 
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ce—1000 Power & Light Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Un- 
lerwriter—WN one. 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Sept. 3 filed 700,961 shares of capital stock being offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Sept 26, 1958 
at rate of one new share for each five shares held; rights 

0 expire on Oct. 24, 1958. Price — At par ($100 per 
share). Proceeds — To repay advances from American 
elephone & Telegraph Co., the parent; and for general 
orporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Control—The 
parent owns over 80% of the 3,504,809 outstanding 
shares. 


Municipal investment Trust Fund, Inc. (N. Y.) 
May 9, 1957 filed 5,000 units of undivided interests in 
Municipal Investment Trust Fund, Series A. Price—At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Sponsor—Ira Haupt 

Co., New York. 


National Beryl & Mining Corp., Estes Park, Colo. 
May 16 (letter of notification) 2,916,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter 
—Birkenmayer & Co., Denver, Colo. 


National Educators Finance Corp. 
June 4 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (50 cents per share). Proceeds— 
To train and procure persons to implement and carry 
out the projected plan of development and operation. 
Office—1406 Pearl St., Boulder, Colo. Underwriter— 
Western Securities Co., Boulder, Colo. 


® National Shares Corp. 
Sept. 26 filed 540,000 additional shares of capital stock 
(par $1) being offered for subuscription by stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each two shares held as of 
Oct. 15, 1958 (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire on Oct. 29, 1958. Price—$15 per share. Pro- 
eeeds—For investment. Business—A diversified manage- 
ment investment company of the closed-end type. Under- 
writer—None. 
Naylor Engineering & Research Corp. 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of cumu- 
lative voting and non-assessable common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For organizational ex- 
penses and first three months’ operational expenses. Of- 
fice—1250 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17, Calif. Under- 
writer—Waldron & Co., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
® Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 
ept. 9 filed 49,423 shares of common stock (par $10) 
0 be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each eight shares held as 
pf Oct. 10, 1958 (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on Oct. 29. Price—$10 per share. Pro- 
eeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
one. Statement effective Oct. 7. 
Nedow Oil Tool Co. 
May 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay loan; to acquire fishing tools for leasing; and for 
working capital. Office—931 San Jacinto Bldg., Houston, 
Tex. Underwriter—T. J. Campbell Investment Co., Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 
Norcross Sales, Inc. 
Dct. 3 (letter of notification) 6,500 shares of common 
stock and 40,000 shares of series A preferred stock. Price 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For working capital. 
Dffice—3313 South Dexter St., Denver, Colo. Under- 
riter—None. 
North Carolina Telephone Co. 
June 19 (letter of notification) 207,143 shares of common 
stock to be offered to common stockholders at the ratio 
pf one share for each six shares held. Price—At par ($1 
per share). Proceeds—To pay off obligations and for 
elephone plant construction. Underwriter—None. 
Northwest Gas & Oil Exploration Co. 
Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
or acquisition of additional gas and oil interests and 
orporate administrative expenses. Office—150 Broad- 
ay, New York 38, N. Y. Underwriter —- Greenfield & 
o., Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
Oak Ridge, Inc. 
Sept. 4 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Proceeds — For 
vorking capital. Office—i11 Flamingo Plaza, Hialeah, 
la. Underwriter — Henry & Associates, Inc., 11 Fla- 
ingo Plaza, Hialeah, Fla. 
wr Oil & Gas Ventures-First 1959 Fund, Ltd. 
Det. 10 filed $1,500,000 of Participations in Capital as 
imited Partnership Interests, to be offered in units of 
525,000 each. Proceeds—For acquisition and exploration 
of oil and/or gas properties. Office — Madison, N. J. 
nderwriter—Mineral Projects Co., Ltd., Madison, N. J., 
pn a best efforts basis. 
oO. T. C. Enterprises inc. 
March 6 (letter of notification) 23,200 shares of com- 
mon class B stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Pre- 
eds—For completion of plant plans; land; construc- 
pn and operating expenses. Office—2502 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. Underwriter—Burnett & Co., 
Sparks, Md. 
Panama (Republic of) (10/30) 
Dect. 9 filed $16,700,000 of external secured bonds of 1958 
o mature April 1, 1988. Price To be supplied by 
Amendment. Proceeds—To retire certain outstanding 
Hebt and for Panama’s feeder road program. Under- 
writer—Lehman Brothers, New York. 
Pauley Petroleum, Inc. 
bept. 24 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
epayment of notes and for working capital, Underwriter 


—William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offer- 
ing—Expected this week. 


Peckman Pian Fund, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. 
May 19 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Investors Investments Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


Peerless Weighing & Vending Machine Corp. 
June 27 (letter of notification) a maximum of 25,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered to minor- 
ity stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held. Any unsubscribed shares will be pur- 
chased by Rock-Ola Mfg. Corp. Warrants expire 20 days 
from date of issuance. Price—$4.25 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—800 N. Kedzie Ave., Chi- 
cago 51, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


* Peninsular Metal Products Corp. (10/21) 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $100,000). Proeeeds—To a selling stockholder. 
Office—1365 Jarvis, Ferndale, Mich. Underwriter—Wm., 
C. Roney & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
® Penn-Texas Corp. 
Sept. 25 filed 1,488,438 shares of common stock (par 
$1) being offered for subscription by common stockhold- 
ers at the rate of one new share for each three shares 
held as of Oct. 15, 1958; rights to expire on Oct. 31, 1958. 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To be used to buy from 
Robert H. Morse, Sr., 297,231 common shares of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & Co., 
New York. 

Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Aug. 1 filed $8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. 
Proceeds—To redeem a like amount of 5% first mort- 
gage bonds due 1987. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White Weld & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp., and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Ladenburg, Thalmann 
& Co, (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). Bids — Tentatively 
had been expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) 
on Aug. 27 but company on Aug. 22 decided to defer 
sale pending improvement in market conditions. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

Sept. 12 filed 447,346 shares of capital stock (par $25) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Oct. 2, 1958 at rate of one new share for each 11 shares 
held; rights to expire on Oct. 20, 1958. Price—$41 per 
share. ProceedS—To repay bank loans, for advances to 
or additional equity investment in subsidiaries and for 
construction program. Underwriters—Glore, Forgan & 
Co. and The First Boston Corp., both of New York. 


Perrine Industries, Inc., Miami, Fla. (11/10-14) 
Sept. 23 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1), of which 125,000 shares are to be sold for ac- 
count of company and 25,000 shares for selling stock- 
holders. Price—$4 per share, Proceeds—$150,000 for ex- 
pansion of business of Glass Arts, Inc., a subsidiary; 
$100,000 for reduction of indebtedness; and the balance 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriters—Charles 
Plohn & Co., New York; Plymouth Bond & Share Corp., 
Miami, Fla.; and Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Plainview Country Club, Inc. 

Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
acquire land and for construction of swimming pools and 
lockers and other uses. Office—Plainview, Long Island, 
New York. Underwriter—Sano & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Policy Advancing Corp. 

March 25 (letter of notification) 30,250 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $5) to be offered for subscription by 
common stockholders at the rate of one new share for 
each share held; unsubscribed shares to be offered to 
debenture holders and to others. Price—$8 per share 
Proceeds—F%r working capital. Office—27 Chenango 
St., Binghamion, N. Y. :‘Underwriter—None. 

Ponce de Leon Trotting Association, Inc. 

Aug. 7 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To pay current 
liabilities, for new construction and working capital. 
Office—Bayard, Fla. Underwriter—Robert L. Ferman 
Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Prairie Fibreboard Ltd. 

Aug. 18 filed 209,993 shares of common stock (par $1.50) 
to be offered for sale to residents of Canada in the Prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and to 
residents of the United States “only in the State of Nortb 
Dakota.” Priee —$3 per share. Proceeds—For con- 
struction purpose. Office —Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
Canada. Underwriter—Allicd Securities Ltd., and United 
Securities, Ltd., both of Saskatoon, Canada. 


Preferred Risk Life Insurance Co. 
Sept. 8 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Office—Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter 
—None. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. (10/29) 
Sept. 26 filed $15,000,000 of debentures due Nov. 1, 1983. 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc. and Lehman Brothers (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., The First Boston Corp. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received up 
to noon (EST) on Oct, 29 at 90 Broad St., 19th Floor, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Rassco Financial Corp. ; 
June 26 filed $1,000,000 of 15-year 6% series A sinking 
fund debentures due 1973, to be offered in denominations 
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of $500 and $1,000. Price—At par. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—Rassco Israel Corp., New York, on a “best efforts” 
basis. 

Remo Corp., Orlando, Fia. 
Sept. 22 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter — Citrus Securities Co., 
Orlando, Fla. 

Reynolds Engineering & Supply, Inc. 
Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $5 per share. Proceeds — Fos 
working capital. Office—2118 N. Charles St., Baltimore 
18, Md. Underwriter—L. L. Bost Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Richwell Petroleum Ltd., Alberta, Canada 

June 26 filed 1,998,716 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Of this stock, 1,174,716 shares are to be sold on behalf of 
the company and 824,000 shares for the account of cer- 
tain selling stockholders. The company proposes to offez 
the 1,174,716 shares for subscription by its shareholders 
at the rate of one new share for each three shares held 
(with an oversubscription privilege). The subscription 
period will be for 30 days following issuance of sub- 
scription rights. Price—To be supplied by amendment 
Proceeds—To pay off demand note, to pay other indebt- 
edness, and the balance if any will be added to working. 
capital. Underwriter — Pacific Securities Lid., Van- 
couver, Canada. 


Rocky Mountain Quarter Racing Association 
Oct. 31, 1957 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceedg 
—To repay outstanding indebtedness. Office—Liittleton, 
Colo. Underwriter—R. B. Ford Co., Windover Road, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Routh Robbins Investment Corp. 
Sept. 22 filed $1,000,000 of 10-year 6% cumulative con- 
vertible debentures and 99,998 shares of common stock. 
Price—Of debentures, at par (in units of $100 each); 
and of stock, $1 per share. Proceeds — For investments 
and working capital. Office—Alexandria, Va. Under- 
writer—None. 

Rural Telephone Co., Knox, Pa. 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) to be offered to stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each three shares held; rights 
will expire on Oct. 31, 1958. Price—$20 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For installation, construction and working cap- 
ital. Underwriter—None. 
® Scientific-Atlanta, Inc. 
Sept. 11 (letter of notification) 6,500 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents) being offered for subscription by 
common stockholders of record Sept. 10, 1958 on the 
basis of one new share for each 20 shares held; rights to 
expire Nov. 14, 1958. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—2162 Piedmont Road, N. E., 
Atlanta 9, Ga. Underwriter—None. 


® Scudder Fund of Canada, Ltd. (10 21) 

Sept. 26 filed an additional 3,000,000 shares of capitak 
stock. Price—At market. Proceeds — For investment. 
Dealer-Managers—Lehman Brothers and William Street 
Sales, Inc., both of New York. At end of initial distribu- 
tion period (probably extending to the year end), latter 
will become the sole distributor of the shares. 


Service Life Insurance Co. 
Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 3,567 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$18.75 per share. Proceeds—To 
go to a selling stockholder. Office—400 W. Vickery Blvd., 
Fort Worth, Tex. Underwriter—Kay & Co., Inc., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Sheridan-Belmont Hotel Co. 
Aug. 19 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% convertible 
debentures due Sept. 15, 1963 to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders on a pro rata basis. Price— 
At par. Proceeds—For working capita). Office -—- 3172 
North Sheridan Rd., Chicago 14, Ill. Underwriter—None, 

Shop Rite Foods, Inc., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Sept. 25 filed 35,383 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders at the rate 
of one new share for each four shares held of record Oct. 
21, 1958, rights to expire on Nov. 10. Price—$11.50 per 
share. Proceeds—For equipment, merchandise and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriters—t irst Southwest 
Co., Dallas, Texas; and Miner, Mee & Co., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Simplicity Pattern Co. Inc., N. Y. 
Aug. 15 filed 42,500 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At the market or at a price within a range not 
less than the bid price and not higher than the asking 
price quoted on the New York Stock Exchange at the 
time of offering. The shares will also be offered from 
time to time on such Exchange at a price within the 
foregoing range. Proceeds—To go to Joseph M. Shapiro, 
the selling stockholder. Underwriter — Lee Higginson 
Corp. New York. Offering—lIndefinitely postponed. 


® South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
Aug. 12 filed $10,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due 1988, Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; The First Boston Corp., and 
Lehman Brothers (jointly). Bids—Had been expected to 
be received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 10, at 7@ 
Broadway. New York, N. Y., but sale has been post- 
poned. Placed privately as 4%s through Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., on Oct, 3. 

Stanway Oil Corp. 
Aug. 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For de- 
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yelopment and operation of an oil well. Office — 9151 
Senet Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. Underwriter—U. S 
Corporation Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


State Life, Health & Accident Insurance Co. 
July 9 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To be 
invested in stocks and bonds and to acquire other life 
insurance companies. Address—P. O. Box 678, Gulfport, 
Miss. Underwriter—Gates, Carter & Co., Gulfport, Miss 


Strategic Minerals Corp. of America, Dallas, Tex 
March 31 filed $2,000,000 of first lien mortgage 6% bonds 
and 975,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). Price 
—For bonds, 95% of princ‘»al amount; and for stock $ 
per share. Proceeds—To erect and operate one or more 
chemical processing plants using the Bruce - Williams 
Process to beneficiate manganese ores. Underwriter— 
Southwest Shares, Inc., Austin, Texas. 

Strouse, inc. 

July 29 (letter of notification) 26,850 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be issued upon exercise of war- 
rants. Price—$1 per share. Office—Main & Astor Sts., 
Norristown, Pa. Underwriter—H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

% ames Electric Co. (10/29) 

. 8 filed 100,000 shares of series C preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., New York. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Sept. 11 filed 467,098 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offexed in exchange for outstanding capital stock 
(5,766.633 shares) of Hartol Petroleum Corp. on the basis 
of 81 shares of Tennessee Gas stock for each Hartol 
share. Statement effective Oct. 8. 


Tenney Engineering, Inc., New York (10/27-31) 
Oct. 2 filed 25,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) 
and $500,000 of 6% convertible subordinated debentures 
due Nov. 1, 1968. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — To retire outstanding bank loans, to cancel 
notes and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter 
—Milton D. Blauner & Co., Inc., New York. 


Texas Electric Service Co. (10/28) 
Oct, 2 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1988. 
Proceeds—Together with other funds, will be used for 
construction program, and other corporate purposes, in- 
cluding the repayment” of $1,600,000 borrowed from 
Texas Utilities Co. (parent company). Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. Bids—To be received up to noon 
(EST) on Oct. 28, in Room 2003, Two Rector St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Texas Electric Service Co. (10/28) 
Oct. 2 filed 80,000 shares of cunbulative preferred stock 
(no par). Proceeds—Together with other funds, will be 
used for construction program, and other corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., Lehman 
Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to noon (EST) on Oct. 28, in Room 2003, Two 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

Thomas Paint Products Co. 
May 26 (letter of notification) 1,250 shares of common 
stock (par $10) and $37,500 of 6% serial subordinated 
debentures series 1958, to be offered in units of one 
share of stock and $50 principal amount of debentures 
to be. offered to stockholders on the basis of one unit for 
each two shares of stock owned (500 of the shares are 
being offered to the President of the company). Price— 
$60 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
543 Whitehall St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter— 
None. 

Timeplan Finance Corp. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 27,272 shares of 70-cent 
cumulative preferred stock (par $5) and 27,272 shares 
of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units 
of one share to each class of stock. Price—$11 per unit 
Ng, om Rend eene,_ cages Office — 111 E. Main 

r wn, Tenn. Underwriter—Valle ecuri 

Corp., Morristown, Tenn. tiga 

Tip Top Oil & Gas Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
April 15 filed 220,000 shares of common stock, of which 
200,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price—$5 per 
a Sense Se oe two ed wells and for general] 

}urposes. Underwriter — Andersen-Ran 

& Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. Kis 

Trans-America Uranium Mining Corp. 
Nov. 6, 1957 filed 3,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
one mill). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For land 
acquisition, exploratory work, working capital, reserves 
and other corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. Al.- 
fred E. Owens of Waterloo. Ia., is President. 

Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc. (N. Y.) 
Oct. 6 filed $1,100,000 of 515% convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Oct. 1, 1968. Price—100% of pirncipal 
amount. Preceeds—To be added to the general funds of 
the company to replenish working capital expended in 
the acquisition of aircraft. Underwriter—None. 

Trans-Eastern Petroleum Inc. 
Feb. 27 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of commor 
stock (par $1) to be offered pro-rata to stockhulders or 


the basis of one new share for 10 shares owned. Price 
—$4 per share. Proceeds—For drilling for oil and gas 


Office—203 N. Main Street, Coudersport, Pa. Under 


writer—None. 


Tricon, Inc. 

Aug. 8 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
expenses and cost of plant option; for first year’s pay- 
ment on instalment purchase contract for land and im- 
provements; for construction of plant, tools and equip- 
ment; advertising and working capital. Office — 540 
Steamboat Rd., Greenwich, Conn. Underwriter—Sano & 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


Triton Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Aug. 1 filed $1,600,000 of 5% debentures due 1973, 4,000 
shares of 6% preferred stock (par $100) and 48,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units 
of $8,000 of debentures, 20 shares of preferred stock and 
240 shares of common stock. Price—$10,240 per unit 
Proceeds—To acquire, own and operate interests in pro- 
ducing oil and gas properties. Underwriter—None. Of- 
fice—11 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. Timothy H 
Dunn is President. 


Tungsten Mountain Mining Co. 
Aug. 11 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To extinguish present indebtedness, increase reserve for 
contingencies and working capital. Office—511 Securi- 
ties Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. Underwriter—H. P. Pratt 
& Co., 807 Hoge Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Twentieth Century Investors, Inc., Kansas City. 
Mo. 
June 20 filed 2 000,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—At mat..et. Proceeds—For investment. Under- 
writer—Stowers & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Twentieth Century Investors Plan, Kansas City. 


Mo. 
June 20 filed $10,000,000 of plans for the accumulatior 
of shares of Twentieth Century Investors, Inc. Price—A\ 
market. Proceeds — For investment. Underwriter— 
Stowers & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Union Finance Corp., Tampa, Fla. (10/20-24) 
Sept. 26 filed $500,000 of 6% 20-year sinking fund con- 
vertible capital debentures due Oct. 15, 1978. Price — 
100% and accrued interest. Proceeds—To be added to the 
general funds of the company and initially used to re- 
duce bank loans and short term notes. Underwriter— 
Beil & Hough, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


United Cities Gas Co. (10/21) 
Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, 1958 series. Price 
—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To pay redemption 


price of outstanding preferred stock and for expansion 
and working capital. Office — Room 938, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. Underwriter — Eastman Dillon, 


Union Securities & Co., Inc., Chicago, I}. 


United Employees Insurance Co. 

April 16 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par $5, 
Price — $10 per share. Proceeds — For acquisition of! 
operating properties, real and/or personal, including 
office furniture, fixtures, equipment and office space, by 
lease or purchase. Office — Wilmington, Del. Under 
writer—None. Myrl L. McKee of Portland, Ore., & 
President. 


United Security Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Aug, 22 filed 120,000 shares of class A common stock 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To provide the reserves 
required to be held in life and accident insurance poli- 
cies, and to pay the necessary expenses in producing 
insurance. Office—Louisville, Ky. Underwriter—None 
Edmond M. Smith, is President. 


® Universal Oil Recovery Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

June 4 filed 37,500 shares of class A common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Proceeds—For exploration and develop- 
ment of properties, and the balance for other corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — None. Statement withdrawn 
Aug. 4. 


Uranium Corp. of America, Portiand, Ore. 
April 30, 1957 filed 1,250,000 shares of common stock (par 
16 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment (ex- 
pected to be $1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration 
purposes. Underwriter—To be named by amendment 
— Albert Griswold of Portland, Ore., is Pres- 
ent, 


Utah Minerals Co. 
April 11 (letter of notification) 900,000 shares of com 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—305 Main St., Park City 
Utah. Underwriter—Walter Sondrup & Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Utah Oil Co. of New York, Inc. 
May 6 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capita) 
stock. Price —- At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
development of oil and gas lands. Office—574 Jefferson 
Ave., Rochester 11, N. Y. Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt 
& Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Litah Power & Light Co. 
June 26 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1988. Proceeds—To redeem $15,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds, 54% series due 1987, to repay $4,000,000 of 
bank borrowings, and the balance together with further 
borrowings under a bank agreement and cash generated 
in the business will be used to carry forward the con- 
struction program of the company and its subsidiaries 
amounting to approximately $43,000,000 for the period 
1958-1960. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp 
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(jointly); Salomon Brothers & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody Si 


& Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and 


Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly). Bids—Were to have bee st 
received in Room 2033, 2 Rector Street, New York di 
N. Y., up to noon (EDT) on Sept. 9, but were postponed fc 
on Sept. 3. Bids will now be received on such day sub at 
sequent to Sept. 22, 1958 but not later than Nov. 25, 1958 st 
as shall be designated by company. at 


* Venture Capital, inc. ! 


Oct. 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of commo 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds J 
For working capital. Office — Room 607 12-17th St. sc 
Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter—None. 0 
® Weingarten (J.), Iinc., Houston, Texas re 
Sept. 22 filed $6,500,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1978. Price—Tec be supplied by amendment. Pre- > 
ceeds—To repay outstanding indebtedness and for ex S 
pansion of supermarket chain and related facilities. Un- C 
derwriters— White, Weld & Co., New York; and Moroney ©: 
Beissner & Co., Houston, Texas. Offering—Expected to- Vv 
day or ‘tomorrow. J 
® Weingarten Markets Realty Co. + 
Sept. 19 filed $1,600,000 of 6° sinking func debentures, B 
due Nov. 1, 1878, and 50,000 shares of common stock (pa si 
$1). The offering of the common stock will be subjec tt 
to the right of: certain stockholders to subscribe for a ti 
total of 9,410 shares at the rate of one new share for each ir 
four shares held. {Stockholders who have right to sub Ss 
scribe for remaining 40,590 shares have waived suc 
right.| Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds , 
—To discharge bank loans and other indebtedness, an s 
the balance will be used for further property acquisi b 
tions and development and other regular corporate pur- oO 
poses. Underwriter—Moroney, Beissner & Co., Houston t 
Texas. Offering—Expected this week. 
@ Western Carolina Telephone Co. < 
June 6 filed 89,391 shares of common st oeing of- 0 
fered for subscription by holders of outstanding com- c. 
mon stock at the rate of one new share for each three N 
shares held on Sept. 26: rights to expire mn Oct, .aii 
Price — At par ($5 per share). Proceeds — To be ap J 
plied to the payment of $700.000 of short-term bank t 
soans incurred in carrying forward the company’s con- 
struction and conversion program. Underwriter—None he 
Statement effective Sept. 26. ? 
* Western Fence & Wire Works, Inc. k 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 200 shares of ¢ non stock = 
(par $100) to be offered to employees. Price—At a slid C 
ing scale based on seniority of employees (between $10 y 
and $150 per share): Proceeds — For working capital 
Office—1233 N. W. Lovejoy St., Portland, Ore Under c 
writer—None. ‘i 
Western Industrial Shares, Inc., Denver, Colo. f 
July 16 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 2 c 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For investment | 
Underwriter — Andersen, Randolph & Co., Inc., 65 So s 
Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
% Westinghouse Electric Corp. I 
Oct. 13 filed $10,000,000 of participations he com $ 
pany’s Employee Savings Plan, together with 149,254 ( 
shares of common stock which may be } hased pur | 
suant to said plan. t 
Westiand Oil Co., Minot, N. Dak. q 
April 17 filed 7,799 shares of capital stock to be offered I 
for subscription by stockholders of record March 24 a ] 
rate of one new share for each four shares held and on ’ 
additional share for the balance of such holdings in ( 


excess of the number of shares divisible by four; alsa 
to be offered holders of outstanding 5% subordinate¢ 
debentures of record March 24 at rate of five shares fo 
each $1,000 of debentures then held. Price — $60 pe 
share. Proceeds—For working capital Underwriter 
None. 


Willer Color Television System, Inc. 
April 2 (letter of notification) 72,035 shares of commog 
stock (par $1) of which 10,000 are to be offered to stock 
holders at $2 per share and the remaining 62,035 share 
are to be publicly offered at $3 each. Proceeds — Fo 
general corporate purposes. Office—151 Adell Avenue 
Yonkers, N Y. Underwriter — Edwin Jefferson, 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Prospective Offerings 


Acme Steel Co. 
March 21 it was announced that the company plans addi 
tional financing this year, in the form of common stock 
preferred stock, or a combination of the two. includin 
bank loans. Proceeds—For expansion program, work 
ing capital and inventories. Underwriters—Blyth & Co 
Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 


Arvida Corp. (Florida) 
Sept. 18 it was announced by Arthur Vining Davis, for 
mer Chairman of Aluminum Co. of America, that it i 
planned to raise between $25,000,000 and $35,000,006 
through the sale of common stock of Arvida Corp. Prie 
—Expected tu be about $10 or $il per share. Proceeds 
To develop residential communities in the near future 
complete with regional shopping areas, industrial parks 
utility instaliations and recreational facilities. Under 
writers—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., and Dominick & 
Dominick, both of New York. Offering—Scheduled té 
begin within the next two Registration Ex 
pected in the near future. 

Austria (Republic of) 

July 15 it was announced that the country contemplate 
the issuance and sale of $30,000,000 bonds. Proceeds-——-Fo 
electric power projects and other improvements. Under 
writer—May be Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. Offer 
ing—-Expected in October or early November 
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Bank of New York 
Sept. 350 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the capital stock by 110,900 shares to a toial of 270,.00 


shares. The bank will issue 86,0..0 shares as a 52% swck 
divide. : offer to stockholders the right tu subscribe 
for the remaining 50,000 shares in the raivio of one new 
share fer each eight shares heica aiter giving ctfeci .o tac 
stock distribution. Price—To be determuned by irus.ee: 
at a late 2te. Proceeds—io increace capita: and sur- 
plus. Underwriter—Morgan Sianiey & Co., New York. 
Caiifornia Eiectric Fower Co. 
July 14 it was aunounced company contempiates mas 


keting betw $5,006,000 and S$7.000,000 securities 
October. 1955. May be placed privately. Proceeds—To 
repay ba loans. 

Central Electric & Gas Co. 
Sept. | Ne Culspany abuvticd w the Nebraska Railway) 
Commiss authoriiy to sell up to 100,000 share: 
ei co siock (par $..5 and up to $3,000,000 con- 


vertible oebecitures. Underwriters Paine, Webber 
Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp 


*% Chicago & North Western Ry. (10 30) 
Bids will be received by the company at 400 West Madi- 
sin St., Chicago 6, Ill., up to noon (CDT) on Oct. 30 for 
the purchase from it of $1,875,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates, dated Oct. 15. 1958, to mature in 15 equal annual 
instalments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Aug. 25 it was reported that the company may issue and 
self $25,000,000 of preferred stock. Underwriters—May 
be The First Boston Corp. and Glore Forgan & Co., both 
of New York. Offering—Expected late in 1958 or during 
the first three months of 1959. 

Denmark (‘Kingdom of) 
Sept. 2 it was reported that an issue of between $20,000- 
000 to $30,000,000 may possibly be placed on the Ameri- 
can market this vear. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York 

Equitabie Gas Co. 
July 18 it was announced that the company expects later 
in the year to issue and sell additional securities, prob 
‘ably preferred stock, to secure approximately $5,000,001 
‘of additional funds. Proceeds—Together with $7,000,001 
from private sale of 4'+% bonds, to repay short-tern 
bank loans and for construction program. Underwriters 
—May be The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith: and White 
Weld & Co., all of New York 


First City National Bank 
Sept. 19 it was announced Bank plans to offer to its 
stockholders of record Oct. 2, 19538 the right to subscribe 
‘for 125,000 additional shares of capital stock (par $20) 
on the basis ot one new share for each 10 shares held. 
Price—$4) per share. Preceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Offiec—931 Main St., Houston 1, Tex. 

Gas Service Co. 
March 24 it was reported that company plats to tissue 
$11,000,000 ef first mortgage bonds later this year. No de 
Cision as yet has been made as to the procedure the com 


pany will follow. Proceeds—For repayment of short 
term, notes and loans and for construction. program 


— If determined by competitive bidding 
probable bidders may be Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, and White 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.: The First Bostor 


Corp.. Lehman Brothers 

Grace Line Inc. 
Company plans to issue $9.000,000 of government Insured 
bonds secured by first preferred ship mortgages on the 
new “Santa Paula” later in 1958. Underwriters—Merrill 
Lynch, P} Fenner and Smith: Paine. Webber. Jack- 
son & C ©: Smith Barney & Co.: White, Weld & Co., 


# | Pw | } a. ‘ iy ’ , *le 
ana : r staat & ce»... all ol Ne York. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


Feb 19 it was reported a secondary offering of common 
voting st = expected this year. Underwrners May 
Incluce: Blyth & Co., In: Lehman Brothers and Smith, 
Barn ya@&c 

% Haverhi’! Gas Co. 

Oct. 20 st nolders will vote on a proposal to increase 


authorizec 


capital stor 


additional 12,285 shares of 
par $10) which would be offered for sub- 


apital by an 


scription by stockholders on a pro rata basis, with an 
additional subscription privilege. Stockholders will also 
vote on authorizing issuance and sale of $900,000 514% 


first mortgage bonds, due Oct. 1, 1983. Proceeds—To- 
gether with other funds, will be used to pay bank debt, 
and for expansion purposes. Underwriter Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp., New York. 
Heubiein, tnc. 

Aug. 25 it was reported that the company plans early 
registration of 400,000 shares of common stock: of which 
100,000 shares are to be sold for the account of selling 
stockholders. Proceeds—flor expansion. Underwriter— 


Glore, Forgan & Co., New York. Offering — Expected 
sometime in October or November. 


Japan (Empire of) 
Aug. 20 it was stated that an issue of between $30,000,000 
and $50,000,000 of bonds may soon be publicly offered 
on the American market. Proceeds—For public works 
projects, etc. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New 
York. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 
Mareh 31, G. W. Evans, Chairman, announced that com- 
pany plans to sell some bonds originally scheduled for 
mid-year, but which sale may now be deferred until 
late 1958 or early 1959. Proceeds—About $8,000,000 for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probabie bidders: Halsey, 
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Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merril 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); Lehma 
Brothers, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. anc 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Glore. For 
zan & Co., and Goldman Sachs & Co. (jointly). 

Aansas Fower & Ligut Co 
ceb. 14 if was announced company plats to issue atm 
ell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 198 Pro 
ectds—For construction program. Underwriter—To bx 
wilermined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
Haisey, Stuart & Co. Inec.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore 
Forgan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. inc.; White, Welc 
© Co.. Blyth & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp 

Kentucky Utilities Co. 
June 16 company stated it will sell bonds and/or com- 
mon stock in the last quarter of 1958. Underwriters— 
For any common stock: Blyth & Co., Inc. and J. J. B 
Hilliard & Son. For any bonds, to be determined by 
competitive biading. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.: Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Ferner & Smith, (jointly); Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 

Laboratory for Electronics, Inc. 
July 3, Henry W. Harding, President, announced that 
the directors are currently considering refinancing $790,- 
000 of outstanding notes ($658,750 held by a principal 
stockholder and $131,250 by a bank) on a more perma- 
nent basis. This may be done through equity or con- 
vertible debenture financing. Office——-75 Pitts St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Lorillard (P.) Co. 
Sept. 17 company announced it plans to offer its stock- 
holders the right to subscribe for approximately 363,000 
additional shares of common stock on the basis of one 
new share for each eight shares held. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriters — Lehman 
Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co., both of New York. 
Registration—Expected early in November. 

Master Fund, tnc., Fairfield, Calit. 
Jan. 27 it was announced this newly organized invest 
ment company ans to offer to bona fide residents of 
California 10,0° ’ shares of capital stock (par $1). Price 
—$10 per sha’ , less an underwriting discount of 8%% 
Proceeds—For investment. 


% Merchants Bank of New York 
Oct. 14 stockholders approved, among other things, an 
offering ot 6,000 shares of additional capital stock (par 
$12.50) to stockholders of record Oct. 15 on the basis of 
one new share for each eight shares held; rights to ex- 
pire on Nov. 10. Price-——$41 per share. Proceeds—To in- 
crease capital and surplus. 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
Aug. 12 directors approved plans to sell $40,000,000 of 
34-year debentures. Proceeds—To redeem a like amount 
of 4°4% debentures due November, 1992. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co. Bids—Had been tentatively scheduled to be re- 
-eived on Sept. 16, but on Aug. 26 it was voted to post- 
pone this refunding program because of present market 
conditions. 


Midiand Enterprises, Inc. 
March 28, company announced it plans to issue on o1 
xefore Dec. 31, 1958 $3,200,000 of first preferred mort 
gage bonds. May be placed privately. Proceeds — Tc 
-epay bank loans and for working capital. 

Midwestern Gas Transmission Co. 
March 24 it was announced that this subsidiary o! 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. has applied to the Fed 
2ral Power Commission for permission to issue firs' 
mortgage bonds, unsecured notes and common stock 
Proceeds—To build pipe line system to cost about $111, 
00,000. Underwriters — Stone & Webster Securities 
Sorp. and White Weld & Co., both of New York. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 
March 24 it was announced the company plans to issue 
and sell an undetermined amount of first mortgage 
vonds (about $10,600,000) in the latter part of this year 
vy in early 1959. Preceeds —- To repay bank loans 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 3lyth & Co. 
inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., (jointly); and Blair & Co., Inc. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 
4>rch 24 it was announced company plans to issue and 
#11 $24,000,000 of government insured bonds secured by 
a first preferred ship mortgage on the liners S. S. Brasil 
and S. S. Argentina. Underwriters—Kuhn, Loeb & Co 
and Lehman Brothers, both of New York. Offering — 
Postponed because of uncertain market conditions. 

Narda Uitrasonics Corp., N. Y. 
Sept. 8 it was reported that the company plans a regis- 
tered secondary offering of 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Business—Manufacture of ultrasonic equipment. Control 
—The company is controlled by Narda Microwave Corp., 
N. Y. Underwriter — To be named at a later date. 
tegistration-—-Expected late in October. 

New York State Electric and Gas Co. 
March 7 it was announced that approximately $7,500,000 
from additional financing will be required for construc- 
tion expenditures for the balance of this year. The man- 
agement intends to negotiate a new line of credit with e 
zroup of banks and expects to sell equity securities later 
this year or in early 1959, depending upon prevailing 
market conditions. Underwriter—For any common stock 
The First Boston Corp., New York. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. (11/13) (12/18) 
Bids will be received this Fall by the company for the 
purchase from it of $11,766,000 equipment trust certifi- 
cates due from 1-to-15 years, viz: Nov. 13, $5,310,000; and 
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Dec. 18, $6,450,000. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Northern Illinois Gas Co. 
June 10 it was announced company will sell late this 
year $10,000.000 mortgage bonds but on Sept. 12 it was 
stated that immediate financing will not be necessary. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

March 20 it was reported company plans sale of an 
undetermined amount of bonds and/or preferred stock 
n the latter part of this year or early 1959. Underwriter 
-(1) For bonds to be determined by competitive bid- 
jing. Probable bidlers: The First Boston Corp.; Halsey, 
stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; (2) For preferred 
stock: Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (11/18) 
Aug. 22 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $80,000,000 of 32-year debentures due Nov. 1, 1990. 
Proceeds—-For construction program. Underwriter—To 
ve determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
jers: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received on Nov. 18. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Aug. 22 it was reported company plans to offer to its 
common and preferred stockholders 1,594,604 additional 
shares of common stock on the basis of one new share 
for each eight common or preferred shares held. Price 
—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To repay advances 
and to reimburse the treasury for capital expenditures 
previously made. Underwriter—None. Control—Of the 
832,000 shares of 6% preferred stock (par $100) and 11,- 
936,835 shares of common stock (par $100) outstanding 
as of Dec. 31, 1957, there were owned by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 640,957 preferred shares and 
10,790,943 common shares. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (12/2) 
Sept. 22 it was reported that the company plans offering 
700,000 additional shares of common stock, and plans to 
apply to the State Public Utility Commission seeking 
exemption from competitive bidding. Underwriter—May 
be Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith. 

St. Joseph Light & Power Co. 
Sept. 19 it was announced that the company has de- 
ferred temporarily its plans to market $6,500,000 in bonds 
and/or preferred stocks. A bank credit of $6,000,000 has 
been arranged — in lieu of the long-term financing. 
Proceeds—for repayment of short-term bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriter—For bonds to be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co., Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Blair & Co, Inc. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. Last preferred finane- 
ing was done privately. 


Southeastern Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. 
Aug. 26 it was announced that the company in all prob- 
ability will offer additional common stock to its share- 
holders in the near future. Preceeds—To expand opera- 
tions. Office — 197 Auburn Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Underwriter—None. 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (12/9) 
Sept. 22 directors authorized the issuance of $70,000,000 
of 35-year debentures to be dated Dec. 1, 1958. Proceeds 
—For construction program. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Tenta- 
tively scheduled to be received on or about Dec. 9. Reg- 
istration—-Expected in mid-November. 

Southern Colorado Power Co. 

May 9 stockholders authorized an additional 100,000 
shares of preferred stock (per $50). Underwriters— 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

July 10 it was announced Missouri Public Service Come 
nission authorized the company to issue $110,000,000 of 
35-year debentures. Proceeds —- To refund outstanding 
$100,000,000 424% debentures. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co, Of- 
fering—Has been postponed. Bids had been expected 
about Sept. 30, 1958. 


Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
March 28 it was announced company plans to market 
about $30,000,000 of common stock in the latter part of 
this year or in the first quarter of 1959. Proceeds—For 
construction program. 


Universal Oil Products Co. 
Aug. 13 it was reported that an issue of common stock 
will soon be offered to the public, the proceeds of which 
may run between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. Approval 
of the transaction rests with the New York State Su- 
preme Court (expected within two months). Proceeds— 
To the Petroleum Research Fund of the American 
Chemical Society. Underwriters—Expected to be Leh- 
man Brothers, Smith, Barney & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, all of New York. Offering— 
Expected in November. 
Venezuela (Government of) 
July 1 the Government announced that Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York, have 
been selected as financial advisors to develop a financial 
program for the country. As a first step in the pro- 
gram a short-term credit is being negotiated between the 
government in cooperation with the two investment 
banking firms and a syndicate of commercial banks im 
the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom. 
The three institutio.:s which are to head this syndicate 
Continued on page 36 
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are The Chase Manhattan Bank, The First National City 
Bank of New York, and Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Association. The Chase Manhattan Bank wil) 
be the fiscal agent for the credit. 
new financing involved is in the neighborhood of $250,- 
000,000. The purpose is to restore government balances 
which have been reduced by the repayment of excessive 
short term obligations previously incurred. 


Virginian Ry. 


Aug. 26 the directors approved a proposal to exchange 
2,795,500 shares of 6% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$10) for $32,148,250 new 6% subordinated income sink- 
ing fund debentures to mature Aug. 1, 2008 on the basis 
of $11.50 principal amount of debentures for each pre- 
Dealer-Manager—Harriman Ripley & Co 


ferred share. 
Inc., New York. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 


March 17 it was announced that company plans to issue 
and sell $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
To retire bank loans and for construction program. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith 
Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co., Inc. (jointly) 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co., Kidder 
Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly): 
The First Boston Corp. Offering—Not expected untiJ 


The amount of the 


late in 1958 or early in 1959. 


Price Stability Equally Important: ABA 


Equating price stability with other goals of 1946 Employment 
Act is recommended by American Bankers Association’s 
Economic Policy Commission. 


The Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers 
Association on Oct. 6 called for 
an amendment of the Employment 
Act of 1946 
de ES Ris 
straightfor- 
ward declara- 
tion that 
avoidance of 
inflation is 
one of the 
primary ob- 
jectives of 
public eco- 
nomic policy.” 
The Commis- 
sion’s state- 
ment, which 
stresses price 
stability as 
being equal in 
importance with “maximum em- 
ployment and output,” was re- 
leased by Jesse W. Tapp. Chair- 
man of the Commission, and 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Bark of America N. T. & S. A,, 
Los Angeles. 

The text of the ABA statement 
follows: 

“The Employment Act of 1946 
is our basic guide to national 
economic policy. It pledges the 
government's efforts ‘to promote 
maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power.’ 

“While tne act recognizes the 
existence of ‘other essential con- 
siderations of national policy,’ it 
makes no explicit mention of gen- 
eral price stability. This leaves 
it open to the interpretation that 
avoidance of inflation may be less 
important than the maintenance 
of high levels of output and em- 
ployment. 

“At the time the Employment 
Act was passed, there was a 
widespread fear, based on experi- 
ence during the 1930's, that the 
nation would have great difficulty 
in achieving a high rate of re- 
source use under peacetime con- 
ditions. This doubtless explains 
why so much emphasis was placed 
on maximum employment and 
output, without apparent recogni- 
tion of the importance of safe- 
guarding the buying power of the 
dollar. 

“Developments since then, how- 
ever, have emphasized the need 
for the Federal Government to be 
concerned with inflationary as 
weil as deflationary dangers. In 
view of these recurring threats to 
the value of our money, it would 
be highly desirable to amend the 
Employment Act with a straight- 
forward declaration that avoidance 
of inflation is one of the primary 
objectives of public economic pol- 
icy. 

“Such an amendment would in 
no sense weaken the other objec- 
tives mentioned in the Employ- 
ment Act, but would reinforce and 
support them. The goals of max- 
imum output and employment, a 
satisfactory rate of growth, and 
reasonable price stability are in- 
separably interdependent. No one 
of them can be achieved on a sus- 


Jesse W. Tapp 


tainable basis withdut the other 
two. Conflict would exist only if 
we were to push any one of them 
to an extreme instead oi seeking 
the best possible ‘mix’ or balance 
which would result a good 
overall performance of the econ- 
omy. 

“Some hold that we are faced 
with a Hobson’s choice between 
maximum employment and price- 
level siability — that we cannot 
have one without sacrificing the 
other. This is a deafeatist view. 
There is no reason to assume that 
these two objectives are basically 
incompatible. There is no con- 
flict between them unless ‘maxi- 
mum employment’ is defined as 
synonymous with continuous 
brimful employment, supported 
by governmental policies aimed 
at eliminating even minor fluctua- 
tions in output and employment. 
This approach would not only be 
inherently inflationary but would 
be unrealisiic and self-defeating 
as well. 

“Similarly, there is no logical 
reason for assuming that we can- 
not have a satisfactory rate of 
economic growth without con- 
tinuously rising prices. On the 
contrary, there are good reasons 
for believing that inflation im- 
pedes growth. Even mild, creep- 
ing inflation can retard economic 
progress because it tends to foster 
inefficient management, distort 
investment decisions, prevent de- 
sirable shifts in economic re- 
sources, disturb the functional 
balance of costs, prices, and in- 
comes, and discourage saving and 
capital accumulation. Avoidance 
of inflation is, therefore, a neces- 
sary collateral objective of public 
policies designed to maintain a 
healthy, dynamic economy which 
will provide jobs for our growing 
labor force and a rising scale of 
living for the American people. 


; 
in 


“In our judgment, the goal of 
price stability is already implicit 
in the language of the Employ- 
ment Act. However, there are 
some people who disagree with 
this interpretation, and it is for 
this reason that we believe that 
Congress should amend the act 
to remove all coubts on this score. 

“It would be most unfortunate 
if the Employment Act were to 
be widely construed as condoning 
or subscribing to a policy of con- 
tinuing inflation, Were the public 
to acquire a general expectation 
of a persistent uptrend in prices, 
patierns of conduct would soon 
develop which would tend to ac- 
celerate the pace of inflation in 
a cumulative fashion. This woulc 
eventually confront us with an 
unhappy choice between letting 
inflation run on to eventual eco- 
nomic chaos or imposing highly 
unpalatable economic controls to 
check or suppress it. 

“Amendment of the Employ- 
ment Act to include avoidance of 
inflation as one of our major ob- 
jectives would constitute a clear 
and unmistakable declaration that 
the goal of price stability will 


rent year. 
decided on. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
March 4 it was announced company plans to sell about 
$12,500,000 of new securities in the last half of the cur- 


The type of securities has not yet beer 
Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) For any bonds— 


.. Thursday, October 16, 1958 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White Weld & Co.; The First 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 


Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 


and American Securities Corp. 


(jointly). (2) For any preferred stock—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co, 
Inc. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co 


Worcester Gas Light Co. 
Aug. 18 it was reported that the company plans the sale 


of $5,000,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Estabrook & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected this Fall. 


struction program. 


Co. Inc.; 


Proceeds—For con- 


and Coffin & Burr, Ine, 


— 








receive proper emphasis as one 
of the broaa aspects of our public 
policy. It would indicate a deter- 
mination on the part of the gov- 
ernment to pursue a consistent 
and predictable policy of fighting 
inflation. It would strengthen the 
hands of those in our government 
and in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem who are trying to help keep 
our economy sound, 

“It should be emphasized that 
the goal of price stability cannot 
be achieved by governmental pol- 
icies alone. All economic groups 
— including bankers as well as 
businessmen, labor leadcrs, and 
individuels —heve important re- 
sponsibilities in this regard. Offi- 
cial endorsement of the objective 
of price-level stability would 
serve to remind these groups of 
their responsibilities and would 
encourage self-restraint on their 
part. It would also exert a damp- 
ening effect upon the inflationary 
expectations of the public. Finally, 
it would set a constructive exam- 
ple for other countries in whose 
economic health we are pro- 
foundly interested. 


“In short, as has been pointed 
out by the Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, Congress can con- 
tribute greatly to combating in- 
flation ‘by declaring resolutely 
so that all the world will know 
that stabilization of the cost ofl 
living is a primary aim of Federal 
economic policy.’ 


“We propose, therefore, that 
the Employment Act be amended 
to recognize specifically and un- 
equivocally the importance oi 
sefeguarding the vaiue of the dol- 
lar, along with the other central 
objectives stated in the act. This 
action would constitute an impor- 
tant act of legislative leadership 
and would contribute significant- 
ly to the achievement of the 
growth, stability, and widespread 
economic well-being which all! 
groups in our economy so ardent- 
ly desire.” 


In addition to Chairman Tapp, 
members of the ABA Economic 
Policy Commission who prepared 
this report include: Daniel W. 
Bell, Chairman of Board and 
President, American Security and 
Trust Co., Washington, D. C.:; 
Adrian M. Massie, Chairman of 
Board, The New York ‘Trust Co., 
New York City; John W. Reming- 
ton, President, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Ed- 
ward B. Smith, President, the 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago; John 
S. Alfriend, Chairman of Board 
and President, National Bank of 
Commerce, Norfolk, Va.; William 
A. Lyon, President, Dry Dock 
Savings Bank, New York City; 
John A. Sibley, Chairman of 
Board, The Trust Co. of Georgia, 
Atlanta; Sidney B. Congdon, 
Chairman of Board, The National 
City Bank of Cleveland: Frederic 
A. Potts, President, Philadelphia 
National Bank; Herbert V. Proch- 
now, Vice-President, The First 
National Bank of Chicago; David 
Rockefeller, Vice-Chairman of 
Board, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City; E. Sherman 
Adams, ABA, New York, Deputy 
Manager in Charge; and Murray 
G. Lee, ABA, New York, Secre- 
tary. 
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The investment markets ap- 
peared to become a little tired in 
the wake of their recent rather 
sharp recovery from the lows, but 
such correction as developed was 
mild in scope. 

Because of the letdown in the 
flow of offerings brought to mar- 
ket via the competitive bidding 
method, and the ready reception 
accorded the several substantial 
flotations handled by negotiations, 
there is currently no pressing 
burden of inventory in under- 
writer or dealer hands. 

On the contrary, underwriting 
capital is largely fluid and bank- 
ers are in a position to get to 
work rapidly once they are satis- 
fied with the behavior of the mar- 
ket and the outlook. 


For the moment, however, it 
appears that the biggest deterrent 
to renewal of activity in the cor- 
porate debt capital market is the 
disposition to wait and see what 
the Treasury plans to do in meet- 
ing its big November rollover. 


Interest centers too in whether 
the Federal fiscal agency will 
seek out additional cash as a part 
of the overall operation. Last 
month’s announcement of terms 
for raising some $3.4 billion of 
new money, it was recalled, up- 
set the Treasury list for a while. 

So once again it appears we 
could be in a period of indecision 
pending the outcome of confer- 
ences between Treasury officials 
and leaders in the banking and 
investment banking world in the 
next week or two. 


Ilow New Issues Fare 
The cleavage in the new issue 
market between negotiated deals 
and those completed through com- 
petitive bidding was evident in 


the reception accorded several of 
the weck’s new offerings. 

Idaho Power Co.’s $15 million 
of new 30-year, first mortgage 
bonds ran into a host of bidders 
and was awarded to the top group 
on a bid of 99.21 for a 41%4% 
coupon rate. Priced at 100 for re- 
offering, the bonds were reported 
as getting away to a rather slow 
start. 

Oxford Paper Co.’s 424% con-~ 
vertibles, brought out in the 
amount of $10 million, and priced 
at 100, moved up quickly to a 
sizable premium, helped natue 
rally by the conversion feature. 


Slow Week Ahead 

Another comparatively quiet 
week looms ahead for the new is- 
sue market. Tuesday, unless con- 
ditions change, will see Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone Co, 
open bids for $25 million of de- 
bentures. 

The following day American & 
Foreign Power Co. is marketing 
185,000 shares of new common 
through a negotiated deal with its 
banker. 

On Thursday the Common- 
wealth of Australia is slated to 
market $25 million of bonds. This 
naturally being done by 
negotiations. 

Underwriters managed to keep 
relatively busy through the 
medium of several substantial 
“standby” operations. Largest of 
these was J. I. Case Co.’s $20,- 
130,400 of new debentures. 

The debentures, convertible for 
i0 years into common stock, are 
available to holders at the rate of 
$100 for each 14 shares held Oct, 
14, with rights expiring Oct. 30. 

Penn-Texas Corp.'s offering of 
1,488,438 shares of additional cap- 
ital stock to its holders at a price 
of $5 a share, also was slated te 
get under wav todae. 


one is 


Joins Curtiss, House 
(Special to Tur Frvanciat CHRONICLZ) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — William 
L. Frazier has been added to the 
staff of Curtiss, House & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid<- 
west Stock Exchanges. 


Producing the Unwanted 


“This year, next year, and possibly for a number 
of years to come this country is going to have to live 
with a heavy surplus of grains, both food and feed. 

“For a great number of individuals within the 
nation, this prospect is not altogether comforiable, 
I am thinking particularly of the grower of grain, of 
the cornhog producer, of you folks who deal in grain, 
and finally, of course, of those of us in the Agricul- 
ture Department who have to concern ourselves 
with the problem of how best to cope with the over- 
flow of this overabundance that is likely to end up 
in government hands.”—-Marion McLain, Assistant 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


The ultimate answer is simple: Fewer men pro- 
ducing less grain and more men producing other 


things that are not in 


overabundance. Natural 


forces would correct the situation—indeed, would 
have done so long ago—if given the opportunity. 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity) ( 
Equivalent to 
Steel ingo and castings (net tons) ~ oO 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
42 gallons each) oO 
Crude rut to ill daily average (bblis.) Oct 
Gasoline output bbl Oct 
Kerosene ¢ p bbls. ) oO 
Distillate tuel oil output (bbls. ) On 
Residual fuel oil output ‘(bbls.) oO 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in trans in pipe lines—- 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at oO 
Kerosene bb! ' at 
Distillate el oil (bbl 
Re quai iuei oll tpvi } 
ASSOC oe OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Reven\ ight loaded (number of cars) 


received from connections (no. OI cars)- iT 


CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 


Snesneaniee a ight 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. S. construction , Oct. 9 
--Uct. 9 


Private construction_— 

Public construction__ - . — --Oct. 9 
Svate and > wikessian /— Ee Oct. 9 
eS - adhe in me. a 

COAL OUTPUT CU. S. BU RE AU or MINES): 
Bituminous = and lignite (tons) P . Oct. 4 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)_~_-. ae Oct. 4 
DE PARTMENT oueae SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—19173-49 AVERAGE --— 100 : Oct. 4 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 


Electric output (in 000 kwh.) ‘ ace a. S 
FAILURES «COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. . : ~Uct 
[RON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Finished steel (per Ib.) — . ‘ . ' Oct. 
Pig iron «per gross ton). n sestettiliianeintiiiot Oct. 
Scrap steel (per gross ton)-.~—-- = = : Oct 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOT ATLONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 
Domestic retinery at----- ’ “ ‘ Oct. 8 
Export refinery at——- enisintes ‘ amieion ssi Oct. 8 
Lead (New York) at- - i Se 
Lead «St. Louis) at——-- ee ee tt—=—=—==—ee, © 
Zine (delivered) at... abate Sten EO eee 
Zine 4Rast Ot. iedis) ot... .-.- onde » wit. 8 
Aluminum (primary pig. 99°) at... --- ; aitenee: ~@ 
Sieatts tin itew York) st ..2_..-............. pi inte. a 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
VU. §. Government Bonds eee Sea scam Oct. 14 
A A ee ee ~.~~Ocl. 14 
7 See bp Ea oe a. ae 
| een Fc iatlbaaiiition LL FE IEEE Le ES SS eet 
; BE Se a a ne Jct. 14 
|! ae lc ei I, 
Railrowl Group 2 ee Ca a ee ae 
NS ee TE | OP 
Tutustiinis Greup.._....600.....-~ Saas ee, 


MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES S: 


U. 8. Government Bonds_....----.- See 
Average -corporate _......—...._. ._..._- ee ea 
Aaa  .- La ne ne eT ee Oct. 14 
pT LE EES ne OOS. Se ae FEE ee a a ee Oct. 14 
(RE i LIE TAT SE RL TR RS SLE CO ee > Ny 
0 a ees, Ss ae ee eR 
OS hl SETI S = XS aE a ee ee ee ee Oct. 14 
ee re inns eee CE. 14 
Industrials Group —.......-... -. fe EARN ee 
MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX~___--.—- Oct. 14 


NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tons) _~~- 
NE ET ELLE LE 
Percentage of activity... We, Sere CM 
Unfilled orders (tens) at end “of period Pe, Oct. 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 

1949 AVERAGE = 100___._.-.___- wet :-nae. 30 

ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACC OUNT OF MEM- 

BEERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which regi ered— 


se |e 


ee > > 


a. AOE ALTE EER LD Sept. 20 
Short sales __.._-.- Ee ASE es —eiotwornmnmeit. 20 
i SE ee ee eee » enashainacanmeausateeenans am 

pC See ea ee 

Other transactions initiated | on the “floor— 
C0 Ee sendindbtiiaaanl Sept. 20 


Ghert GRIG6 cnccnenensée= ean eerie 
Other sales .__- CN ait ee 
EE 1 Oe Ese 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total WUSCNNICS 2. rw rn nner ee Sept, 20 


a i Es A ees) tnnttimmus, 6= 

COE EES EES eS 

Total sales _..___.- a a 
Total round-lot transactions ‘for account: of members— 

Total Purchases ..n.- oe eee ew eee reco neasnnatept, 20 
Short sales _...__--. seinenicididaantanstetpaiapiantanitmninenitieinns Te 
ee Se. me aheepniniedremnmenimanenmenpeeoeiat. 

a ale I ee I AR. 2 a eee Sept. 20 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF opD- 
I1OT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-let sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—t 


IE Or, II sieallinel ieeianmideennianpaiepaninsensmel Sept. 20 
SS a ee Sept. 20 


Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales) — 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales_-__...___...___Sept. 20 





ES 

Customers’ other sales._._......._.-._. . + ---~-.------—-- Sept. 20 

pO ee eee 
Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales.__....._..--..--..-...._Sept. 20 
OS OS ee ae eee a a 
ES EE a ee Ne ee eee 

Round-lot purchases by ‘dealers— 
Te eee a ee. 26 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. ¥. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot sales— 
Short sales __-__ . ES Ea ee _Sept. 20 
Other sales ..- ES ee ee lhl 
Lg SIRE ee a ee a ee ee ee Sept. 20 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERLES — U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49; = 100): 
Commodity Group— 

Sh SS Te ee ee ae Oct. 7 

Parm products — he LS PS ANE TI! SETI OA II FN 

Processed foods __  _ PEE Se ee eee 7 

Meats ..... CL IE LS A EE EE LOE Oct. 7 

All commodities other ¢ han farm and "| ea aera Oct. 1 
Revised figure. {Includes 927,000 barrels of foreign crude run 


as of Jan. 1, 
Monthly Inve 
yne-half cen 


1958, as against Jan. 1, 
stment Plan, “Prir 
pound, 


1957 basis of 133,459,150 tons. 
1e Western Zinc sold on deliv 


$303,104 


ered basi 


Latest 

Veek 
73.6 
000 


(.013.585 

907.000 
>, VO0 
30,000 
7.000 
09,000 


3? U00 
17.00 
6,.9028,000 


742.00( 


Ol 
109 


000 
125,193,000 
227,911,000 
184/271 000 
43,640,000 


}.405,.000 
6,000 


Ho. 1 OG 
$06.41 
$42.83 


’65.100¢ 
7 .025¢ 
12.268¢c 
12.0656 
11.277 
10.777e¢ 
4 .700c 
96.500¢ 


89.38 
BY.92 
94.56 
93.08 
69.64 
63.03 
$7.86 
69.35% 
92.64 


C bo J 


[I & O 


eS Se eee ee Ww 


“ WPUD RLY ee 


2,390,110 
523,31 
1, aE 92 430 
2,34: 5,810 


614,480 

49,000 
528,180 
577,180 


815,470 

148,410 
983,360 
,1A31,770 


ew 


420,060 
120,790 
363,970 
064,760 


~~ AW 


1,515,446 
$72,896,620 


1,633,505 
6,092 
1,627,413 
4,061,521 
967,610 


957,010 


61,570 


844,630 
003,379 
000 


12 24a 
C.046 


3 


,) 


S44 


16 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Previous 
Week 
71.6 


133,000 


7,099,785 
639,000 


1.758.080 

143,000 
7 000 
{ 


134.000 


$481,000 
0,942,000 
3,633,000 
995.000 


c 
12,924 


68 OOF 


».709,000 
6,032,000 


329,677,000 


25: 


,~9> 977 


$63, 


2,040,000 
7,637,000 


8,895,000 
#91 ,000 


1.000 
01 


>. 1966 
$66.41 
$43.50 


265. 1006 
5. 900c 
11.500c 
11.300c 
10.500¢ 
10.000c 
24.700c 

9.250 

83.28 
69.64 
93.97 
2.64 
89.37 
15 


87.99 


2.06 


008,150 
433,790 
,024,420 
,958,210 


~~ 


534,110 

$2,500 
477,880 
510,380 


677,929 


158,770 
705,455 
664,225 


3,220,189 
625,060 
.£707,755 
332,615 


1,333.25 
732,856 


~ 


426,379 

5,892 
,420,487 
937,244 


> ~ 


479,400 
479,400 


106,080 


760 


32, 
935,020 


16,317,780 


118.8 

91.9 
111.1 
108.4 
126.0 


inual capacity 
reported 
from East St 


not 


ere freight 


Month 
Ago 


bob 


771.000 


7.060.285 
182.000 
»,000 
1,720,000 
12,499,000 
000 


000 
55,000 
000 
082,001 


3,120 


$360,707,000 
104,601,000 
256,106,000 
219,535,000 
36,511,000 


020,000 
401,000 


> 248,600 


» LOG 
166.41 
$42.83 


26.100¢ 
25.100c 
10.750c 
10.550¢ 
10.500c¢ 
10.000c 
24.700c 
94.375 


89.36 
90.20 
94.86 
92.93 
89.92 
83.66 
68.54 
89.78 
92.20 


46 
40 
.08 
21 
42 
89 
52 
26 


— ee ee ee a 


on” 
wef 


315,720 
18,998 
73 


108,828 


108.58 


1,624,840 

323,330 
.294,700 
618,030 


— 


341,060 

46,600 
325,640 
372,240 


523,790 
104,520 
574,424 
678,944 


2,489,690 
474,450 
,194,764 
669,214 


~ 


063,072 


4 7,816,076 


— 


,118,842 

7,633 
,111,209 
8,016,872 


~ 


393,882 
393,882 


342.180 


662,790 
11,830,550 
12,493,340 


119.0 

93.3 
110.8 
108.4 
126.1 


since 


Year 
Ago 
60.9 


2,070,000 


r 7 ) ‘008 
7 


l 


811 


3,000 
651.000 


12,305,000 


ovo 


+) 


1,2 


» 7 
>,J 


23, 


59,000 


83,000 
775,000 
91,000 

13.000 


20,045 


874.000 


150,417,000 


] 


73, 


457,000 


120,251,000 


$48, 


S 


o3 


2 | 


~ 


~ 


~ 


~ 


36, 


8, 


of 140,742,57 
introduction of 


Louis 


,206,000 


£931,000 
569,000 


709,006 


44 


5.967¢ 
$66.42 
$39.33 


26.350¢ 
23.9256 

14.000c¢ 
13.800c 
10.500c 
10.000¢ 
26.000¢ 
92.500c 


66.36 
$9.51 
94.86 
91.91 
89.51 
62.65 
87.99 
$9.23 
91.48 


© mis Om <1 
oo 


10 


ee ee ee ee 
Wm ttc 
ead c 


Gi 


403,701 
98,603 

97 
147,046 


110.13 


£046,390 
yx 38.830 
668,320 
,107,150 


193,650 

31,900 
231,380 
263,280 


385,600 

“65,290 
367,069 
432,355 


635,640 
336,020 
466,765 
802,785 


066,245 
894,082 


782,621 

9,074 
773,547 
867,319 


186,480 
l 86.480 


448,610 


446,520 
103,190 
949,710 


117.6 
91.3 
105.0 
91.6 
125.7 


ton 


exceeds 





OF 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
GOVERNORS OF 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Latest 
Month 
OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
THE FEDERAL RE- 


SERVE SYSTEM—REVISFD SERIES—Esti- 


inate 


in millions 


Total eons 


Instalment 
Automobile 


Other 
Repair 


Personal loans 
Noninstalment credit 


Single 
Charge 


ii 


Service 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS—t 


OF 
August: 
All 
Durable 


rt and intermediate 
as of Aug. 30: 
red ‘ 


terms credlt 


umer $43,217 
credit 33,232 
14,625 

consumer eoods 8,286 
Ss and modernization loans 1,980 
8.347 

7 P 9,985 

payment loans 3,603 
accounts 937 
credit > 445 


manufacturing 
g00ds 
Nondurable 


. S. DEPT. 


LABOR—REVISED SERIES—Month of 


(production workers) 11,681,000 
.355,000 


326,000 


gzoods 


~~) 


Employment indexes (1947-49 Ave.—100) 
All manufacturing 94.4 
Payroll indexes (1947-49 Average=—100) 
All manufacturing 149.0 
Estimated number of employees in manufac- 
iuring industries 
All manufacturing 15,489,000 
Durable goods 8.584.000 
Noncurable goods : 6,905,000 


INSURANCE—BENEPFIT 
POLICYHOLDERS — INSTITUTE 


PAYMENTS TO 
OF LIFE 


INSURANCE—Month of July: 
Death benefit $246,800,000 
Matured endowments 55,300,000 
Disability payments 10,200,000 
Annuity payments . oe anes 
palamedes 120,600,000 
Policy dividends 106,700,000 

Total ... ipliinesipalaile Sitio $590,000,000 


METAL PRICES (EE, & M. 


J. QUOTATIONS )— 


September: 


Copper— 


wouinestic 


Previous 
Month 


$43,026 
33,133 
14,673 
8,220 
1,952 
5,288 
9,893 
3,531 
3,901 
?,461 


,373,000 
6, tity 000 
5,092,000 


*91.9 
“145.0 
,000 


15,172 
*8,502,000 
6,670,000 


$229,700.000 


58,700,000 
10,100,000 
49,400,000 
115,800,000 
115,500,000 


$979,200,000 


Year 
Ago 


3,020,000 
7,489,000 
3,531,000 


105.3 
164.6 
16,949,008 


9,821,000 
7,128,000 


$233,400,000 


54,700,000 
*9,500,000 
46,500,000 
107,500,000 
99,500,000 


*$551,100,00€ 











“ refinery (per pound ) 26.081c 26.088¢c 26.435¢ 
FE ‘port refinery «per pound)-_. 25.489¢ 25.179¢ 23.926¢ 
**London, prompt (per long ton)_.._-. £209.313 £205.813 £193.935 
: — months, London (per long ton). £209.426 £206.056 £197.25¢ 
fead- 
Common, New York (per pound) . 10.872¢ 10.856¢ 14.000c 
Common, East St. Louis (per pound). 10.672c 10.656c 13.800c¢ 
**London, prompt (per long ton)... £70,523 £70.384 £89.83 
Three months, London (per long ton)... £71.855 £71.853 £90.455 
Zine «per pound )—East St. Louis___..___. 10.000c 10.000c 10.000 
— prime Western, delivered (per pound) 10.500c 10.500c 10.500« 
Zinc, London, prompt (per long ton)-_-. £65.031 £63.831 £73.08 
++Zine London, three months (ner long ton) £65.389 £64.566 £73.372 
Silver and Sterling Exchange— 
Silver, New York ‘(per ounce). 88,673¢ 88.625¢ 90.602 
Silver, London (per ounce)... . 75.881d 75.000d 78.7200 
Sterling Exchange (check)... __.. _.. $2.80328 $2.805511 $2.7850¢ 
Tin, New York Straits............_____. 93.975¢ 94.933¢ 93.385¢ 
Gold ‘(per ounce, U. 8. price)... $35.000 $35.000 $35.006 
Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds)... $238.200 $237.769 $244.75¢6 
‘Antimony, New York, boxed... __. an 32.590c 32.590¢ 36.590¢ 
Antimony (per pound), bulk Laredo. —. é 29.000c 29.000c 33.000c 
Antimony (per pound), boxed Laredo_....— 29,500c 29.500¢c 33.500c 
Platinum, refined (per ounce)... piidede anda $59.720 $61.000 $84.006 
*Cadmiuin, refined (per pound)... -. $1.52600 $1.55000 $1.7000C 
Cadmium (per pound)... eee oe $1.52600 $1.55000 $1.7000¢ 
of ee”) eee ae ee ay $1.52600 $1.55000 $1.70006 
Cobalt, 97 erade (per pound—ounce ton) $2.00000 $2..00000 $2.00006 
Aluminum, 99° grade ingot weighted average 
CT I ic octane tak 26.800c 26.782c 28.100c 
Aluminum, 99%o ¢ Tt ade primary pig... — 24.700c 24.682c 26.000c 
Magnesium ingot i 9 | RY ee 35.250c 35.250¢ 35.250c 
**Nickel ae CLS SR aa ~ ee P > 74.000c 74.000c 74.000¢ 
Bismuth (per pound ) eeeee EO fe es $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 
MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
100 COMMON STOCKS—Month of — 
po eS) eee Bata iabiots 3.54 3.72 4.275 
Railroads (25) ES ‘ 4.89 5.35 7.34 
Utilities (not incl. “Amer. Tel. & Tel. > ( 24) _ 4.23 4.39 5.12 
Janks (15) ~~... . PO IO a 4.15 4.43 4.81 
pT! ee ee Ee, 2.98 2.97 3.44 
Po et a Sa a Ee 8) 3.72 3.91 4.5¢ 
NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MIDLAND BANK LTD.—Month of Sept... £11,143,000 £26,037,000 £12,061,00€ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE— 
As oi Aug. 31 (900’s omitted): 
Member firms carrying margin accounts 
Total customers’ net debit balances. $3,152,000 $3,168,999 $2,862,412 
Credit exiended to customers... -~- ; 136,000 148,868 29,749 
Cash on hand and in banks in U. B8.. 332,000 331,447 331,684 
Total of customers’ free credit bz lance 1,103,000 1,079,936 816,374 
Market value of listed shares... ~~~ 237,509,464 234,506,830 217,897,831 
Market value of listed bonds_.—_. 110,165,431 116,425,440 99,014,57£ 
Member borrowings on U. 8. Gov't issue “= 341,335 689,004 139,05: 
Member borrowings on other collateral_-—_ 1,882,916 2,051,563 2,164,355 
NONFARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 
ANCE CORPORATION—Month of June. 3.663 3.507 2.746 
REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NONFARM 
AREAS OF U. SS. — HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD—Month of July (000’s omitted): 
Savings and loan associations $986,186 $910,163 $852,032 
Insurance companie 124,950 110,006 129,578 
Banks and trust compani 8 491,460 429,193 390,108 
Mutual savings banks 164,662 139,712 141,,959 
Individuals ‘ 308,132 279,372 324,966 
Miscellaneous lending institutions__._. 467,372 406,889 371,916 
Total aetna ae $2,542,762 $2,275,335 $2,210,561 
U. S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 
—As of Aug. 31 (000’s omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
at any time $280,000,000 $280,000,000 %275,000,000 
Outstanding 
otal gross public debt : _ 278,475,533 275,466,164 272,468,742 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by the 
Treasury < oa : = 108,478 102,094 106,672 
Total gross public debt and guaranteed 
obligations : . $278,584,011 $275,568,258 %272,575,414 
Deduct—other outstanding public debt obli- 
gations not subject to debt limitation... 428,269 429,147 444,429 
Grand total outstanding. _.. $278,155,742 $275,139,111 $272,130,975 
Balance face amount of obligations, issuable 
under above authority.__..._.__-- ae 1,844,257 4,860,888 2,869,024 


Revised figure. 
and platers’ 
five 


producers’ 
"Domestic f 


4 hes 2... PU DY, 


‘Based on the producers’ quotation. 
quotations. 
more but less than carload lot boxed. 


** Pod. 


rons or 
-Vuss CACCEUS 0.u€ 


$Average of quotation on special 


$ Delivered 


Fo«t C lburne U. 8S. duvy included. 


‘Based on the average of the 
shares to plater. 
where freight 


ttAverage 


of daily mean and bid and ask quotation at morning session of London Metal Exchange. 


Increas¢ 


all 
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Gold Fund’s Asset 
Value Up Quickly 


Charles W. Engelhard, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
American-South African Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd., a recently organ- 
ized closed-end investment com- 
pany, announced after a meeting 
of the directors held in Toronto, 
Canada that the company had 
completed the purchase, for ap- 
proximately $22,500,000, of secu- 
rities of various South African 
companies, most of which are 
engaged in mining gold, and that 
the company had decided to exer- 
cise options to acquire additional 
securities at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,174,000. 

In addition, the company plans 
to place a portion of its assets in 
short-term securities pending a 
gradual investment of the bal- 
ance of its funds. 

Mr. Engelhard 
that the net asset value, which 
immediately after the sale last 
month of the outstanding 1,200,000 
common shares and after payment 
of underwriting discounts and ex- 
penses, but before the purchase 
by the company of any invest- 
ments, had amounted to approxi- 
mately $25.84 per share, had 
increased as of Oct. 7, 1958 to ap- 
proximately $27.25 per share. 

Mr. Engelhard explained that 
the increase in asset value could 
be attributed to the favorable con- 
tracts under which the company 
made its initial investments, an 
increase in share prices on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange and 
the receipt of dividends. 

The South African Parliament 
has recently enacted legislation 
which exempts the company’s 
profits from taxation regardless 
of whether or not they result from 
the sale of assets purchased and 
held as an investment or as a 
speculation, he reported. 

In addition, Mr. Engelhard said 
that Mr. Ian G. McPherson had 
been elected Managing Director of 
South African Investment Advisor 
(Proprietary) Limited, the South 
African corporation which will 
provide the company with invest- 
ment advice. Mr. McPherson re- 
signed as a partner in the invest- 
ment brokerage firm of Davis & 
Wiley of Johannesburg to accept 
this position. 


further stated 


Incorporated Over 
$100 Million Mark 
The Parker Corporation cele- 
brated the fourth birthday of 
Ineorporated Income Fund on 
Oct. 6 by announcing that the 
assets of the Fund have passed 


the 100 million dollar mark. The 
Fund was started in October, 1954, 


with 10 million dollars and 5,600 
shareholders. Shareholders now 
total approximately 33,000. Asset 
value per share since Jan. 1, 1958 
to date has increased 28%. 


A MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT 
FUND 







WRITE FOR 
FREE INFORMATION , 
FOLDER AND PROSPECTUS TO 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
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Mutual Funds | 
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Base Seen Laid for Recovery and a Resumption 
Of Long - Term Growth of the Economy 


“The base has been laid for economic recovery and resump- 
tion of long-term growth,” in the opinion of Thurston P. Blodgett, 
Vice-President, Director and member of the Executive Committee 
of the Broad Street Group of Mutual Funds and Tri-Continental 
Corporation, who spoke at a special meeting 


of downtown Los Angeles investment dealers 
The Broad Street Group of Mutual 
Funds includes Broad Street Investing Corpo- 
Corporation 
Whitehall Fund, Inc., and together with Tri- 
nation’s 


recently. 


ration, National Investors 
Continental Corporation, the 
diversified closed-end 
The York 
executive 


New 


will 


in business not 

and uninterrupted, and might even turn out 
to follow the form of a W instead of being 
V-shaped. as has been the case un to the 


present. 


investment 
have combined assets in excess of $550 million. 
investment 
went on to say that the “recovery 
necessarily 


Nevertheless,” he believes, *‘business 
has withstood the deflationary forces of reces- 


and 


largest 
company, 


company 


be steady 





Thurston P. Blodgett 


sion in a remarkable way and the underlying 
strength of the economy has been well-deimonstrated.” 


Mr. Blodgett brought out that 


“exhaustive stuay ot price-to- 


earnings ratios of individual stocks has demonstrated that a 
high multiple for earnings and a consequent low vield for a 


stock are a reflection not only of 


growth in earnings and dividends, 


but equally importantly the strength and permanence of earnings 
power and the steadiness and dependability of dividends.” 


Mr. Blodgett, who is widely 


known for his work in the field 


of investment research, noted that ‘“‘one reason stocks have given 
higher yields than bonds for most periods in the past, has been 


the severe fluctuation in corporate earnings caused 


sharp interruptions to 


economic 


recurrent 
to 


by 


growth. He went on Say 


that “it follows that if the economy has achieved greater stability 


as may be the case, it would 


seem 


that common stocks would 


receive higher rating as investments, selling at higher multiples 


of earnings and on a lower 


the current higher level of stock prices in relation 
is less surprising and may reflect in part recognition by 


that the stability of 
flying colors.” 


United Corp. 
Assets Now 
S105 Million 


assets of The 
closed-end 
as of Sept. 
totalled $104,976,212, 
$7.46 a share on the 
outstanding shares, Wm. M. 
Hickey, President, announced at 
a special meeting of stockholders 
held in Wilmington, Del. to elect 
two new directors. The net assets 
as of Sept. 30 compared with $99,- 
946,374 or $7.10 a share on June 
30, 1958 and $88,422,644 or $6.28 
per share on Sept. 30, 1957. 
Frederick Krug, Montreal, 
Canada, and Vernon F. Taylor, 
San Antonio, Tex., were elected 
directors of United, increasing the 
board from six to eight members. 


United Cor- 
investment 
30, 1958 
equal to 
14,072,14914 


Net 
poration, 
company, 


yield 


the economy has passed a severe test 


this 
to 


basis. Viewed in lignt. 
earnings 
investors 


with 


cirec- 
International 
Limited, an 


Mr. Krug is President and a 
tor of Canadian 
Power Company 
filiate of United, and Mr. Tavior 
is President and a director 
Peerless Oil & Gas Co. 

Net investment income of 
United for the first nine months 
of 1958 amounted to $2,412,367, 
equivalent to 17.1 cents a share, 
and net realized gain on invest- 
ments was $3,602,420, or 25.6 cents 
a share, a total of $6,014,787 or 
42.7 cents a share. In the first 
nine months of last year, net in- 
vestment income was $2,606,903 or 
18.5 cents a share while net real- 
ized gain on investments was $2,- 
835,668 or 20.2 cents per share, a 
total of $5,442,571 or 38.7 cents a 
share. 


at- 


of 


Unrealized appreciation of in- 
vestments as of Sept. 30, 1958 was 
$41,686,254 compared with $38,- 


867.062 three months earlier. 
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and possible growth of principal. 
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One William Street 
Fund Assets Pass 


Quarter-Billion 


Net assets of The One William 
Street Fund totalled $252,000,000 
on Sept. 30, Dorsey Richardson, 


President, announced in the initial 
report to the stockholders of the 
new mutual fund, numbering over 
120,000. 

Mr. Richardson disclosed that 
61.8% of the fund’s assets were 
invested in common stocks at the 
end of September and that a 
dividend of six and one-half cents 
per share, payable on Nov. 10 to 
stockholders of record Oct. 15, 
was declared today by the-{fund’s 
Board of Directors. 

Up to Sept. 30, the assets of the 
fund increased by more than $21 
million from net purchase of ad- 
ditional shares by investors, and 
by $7.8 million from unrealized 
uppreciation of portfo io holdings. 

Net investment income of the 
fund between May 29 and Sept. 30 


totalled more than Sti.4. million 
und the net asset value per share 
increased from $11.56 to $12.02 
The One William Street Fund 
commenced business on May 29 
with assets of $221 million afte 
the largest initial offering of mu- 
tual fund shares in history. The 
offering was managed and spon- 


sored by Lehman Brothers, which 
serves the fund’s Investinent 
Adviser 

On Sept. 30, the fund’s. common 
stock portfolio of 118 issues in 18 
industry groups was. valued at 
$155.8 million. 


as 


The most important common 
stock holdings of the fund by in- 
(.ustries were disclosed as: Public 
Utslities 9.5%; Oik and gas 7.8‘; 


Steels 6.45°.; Chemicals 6.2%: 
Building and Construction 3.5%: 
and Pharmaeeutical Products 
ey 

individual 
investments at market value 
in: international Busimess 
\iachines Corporation, $4,896,000: 
International Nickel Company, 
$4.225, 000: du Pont, $2.966,000: U.S. 
Steel Corporation, $2,786,000; Con- 
tinental Can Company, $2,587,000; 
Charles Pfizer & Company, $2,- 
}; Eastman Kodak Company, 
52,552,000. 


The largest 
stock 


COMMNON 


were 


“The program of building out 
common stock portfolio is con- 
tinuing,” Mr. Richardson said in 
his letter to stockholders. “We 


have sought to acquire and intend 
to acquire in the months and year's 
ahead those issues which we 
lieve have good possibilities 
achieving long-term capital 


5 
—4 


we = 


Ol 


growth and reasonable current 
income.” 
After pointing out that initially 


the bulk of the fund’s assets was 
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placed temporarily in highly liq- 
uid short-term government and 
corporate short-term obligations, 
with relatively low yields, Mr. 


Richardson said: “These holdings 
have been reduced as opportuni- 
ties have arisen to purchase ap- 
propriate common stocks at prices 


considered satisfactory. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that earnings 
of the fund will be at a higher 
rate in subsequent periods, re- 


flecting our increased 
of common stocks.” 
As of Sept. 30, the i 


ownership 


und’s hold- 


ings of U. S. Treasury Bills and 
other cash equivalent items had a 
value of $53.5 million, or 21% of 
assets; short and medium term 


U.S. Government obligations with 
a market value of $35 million rep- 


resented 14% of assets: and other 
senior securities including pre- 
ferred stocks, were 3” t assets. 


“National” Views 
Business Now at 


Near Peak Levels 
activity is 
of 


urrently 


Dusiness 


thin 


range record 2ross | a- 
tional product levels and,’ Appears 
to be heading higher,” National 
Securities & Research rp. de- 
Clared in a special fourth quarter 
report prepared by the sponsors 
and managers of the National Se- 


curities Series of mutuai 
ith assets exceeding $380 : 
With business enaing ths 
on a strong note, Natio al feels 
t at while the stock market may 
(Xperience intermediate reactions 
from time to time, “At current 
levels it has not yet tully dis- 
counted the economic growt that 
lies ahead.” Profit are 
seen benefiting as many industries 
lind preduction and reve 
ing faster than costs. The 
ment company attributes 
efficient machinery 
recent years and 
surprising that 
equipment are 
ris€é again.” 
Another health, sign has been 
rising productivity. “Although 
cmployment in manufacturing in- 
dustries has risen than 2% 
from the 1958 low, factory output 
OWlog to increased productivity 


funds 
Hii on. 
vcoar 


nargZins 


ues ris- 
invest- 
this to 
installed in 
adds, “It 1s not 
Outlays for such 
now luled to 


sch 


oe 


less 


is up over 10% according to our 
estimates,” the report notes. 

National believes that experi- 
ence of the past year has demon- 
strated that many modern plants 
can operate profitably over a 
broad range ol output rates. With 
higher operating rates ow in 
prospect, it expects sharply rising 


protits in such industries as steel, 
autos, chemicals, machinery, elec- 
trical equipment and the railroads. 

With the background Fed- 
eral deficit for the current fiscal 
year projected at $13.7 biilion on 


Oi a 








ican industry. 
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Get the facts on 


FRANKLIN 
CUSTODIAN 


Find out now about this series of Mutual Funds seeking 
possible growth and income through investment in Amer- 


ee ee ee ar ae Os aa oe ay eral 


FRANKLIN CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 
64 Wali Street, New York 5, N. ¥. 


Please send me, without obligation, the Prospectus and other infor- 
mation concerning the Franklin Custodian Funds. 
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cash basis, National feels, “Fears 
bf irflation are not entirely 
Frroundless.” Federal Reserve 
uthorities are not expected to 
pply the brakes of credit restraint 
s firmly as they did in 1957, but 
either does National look for 
hem to give the bond market 
the kind of support it will need 
© digest satisfactorily the indi- 
ated large flow of new public 
nd private offerings.” 

The growing conviction among 
any investors and such institu- 
ional buyers pension and 
brofit-sharing funds, mutual funds, 
rust funds and college endow- 
nent funds that common stocks 
epresent a more rewarding me- 
Hium for long-term investment 
han bonds, the unwillingness of 
0! throug! 
stock offerings and the reluctance 
of to sell their 
71) for “well-known 
ax reasons” are cited as major 
sources of strength in the stock 
narket and are expected to con- 
inue. 


as 


orations finance 


inany estors 


} 
imon stocks 


Lehman Corp.'s 
Assets Soar to 


tee —_— * * 
$259 Million Level 

Total net assets of ay ay 
he highest in The Lehman 
poration’s 29-vear history, were 
eported by Robert Lehman, Pres- 
ident, and Monroe C. Gutman, 

hairman of the Executive Com- 

iitee, in the corporation’s report 
for the nine months ended Sept. 
B0, 1958. This was equal to $26.26 
per share, as compared with a net 
asset value of $23.69 per share at 
he end of the previous quarter 
and $20.76 per share at the end of 
1957. 

During the quarter, the corpo- 
ation issued an additional 272,115 
shares of its own capital stock in 
exchange for the net assets of 

ecat Holding Co., Inc., which 
onsisted of cash, corporate bonds, 
ommercial paper and U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations. As a result 
of this transaction, the corporation 
acquired assets with a market 

alue of $7.179.336 on Aug. 20, 
1958 in exchange for shares of its 
anital stock, which taken at net 
asset value on the same date, 
amounted to $6,837,460. 

Common. stocks purchased ex- 
eeded sales during the quarter 
by $1,567.205, the cost of such 
purchases amounting to $6,062,782, 

hile $4,495,577 was received on 
ommon stock sales. At the end 
f the quarter common stocks in 
he corporation’s portfolio had a 
alue of $237,909,885 or 91.6% of 
met assets as compared to $210,- 
973,839 or 92.6% of net assets 
hree months earlier. 

The repert shows new additions 
o portfolio of General Portland 
‘ement; Gerber Products; Federal 
Paper Board; General American 
Transportation; Sunbeam Corp.; 
hatcher Glass; and Houston Cor- 
poration Depositary Units for 
‘lass A stock. Other purchases 
included shares of Union Carbide; 
sritish Columbia Forest Products; 
Mead Corp.; Powell River Co.: 
Neyerhaeuser Timber; Eastern 
industries; Gustin-Bacon; and 
Arizona Pnblic Service. 

Among tne sales were shares of 
Addressograph-Multigraph: Ame- 
rada Petroleum; Humble Oil; 
Kerr-McGee; Monterey; Schering; 
Searle; Electric Bond and Share: 
General Public Utilities; Portland 
Gas and Coke: West Penn Elec- 
tric; and Trans Mountain Oil Pipe 
Line. 


Now With Scherck, Richter 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—hovert 
Waddell i*' now with Scherc*, 
Richter Company, 320 North 
Fourth Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Waddell was formerly with Stifel, 
jJicolaus & Co., Incorporated for 
nany years. 


A. 


Group Securities 
Cites Increases 
In Sales and Assets 


Investor purchases of Group Se- 
curities in September totaled $3,- 
462.394, according to John L. 
Ahbe, Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Sales for Distributors 
Group, Inc., the Fund’s national 
sponsor. 

Mr. Ahbe indicated that this was 
quite a substantial rise in sales 
by noting that in September a 
year ago sales totaled less than 
$1,500,000. 

Total assets of Group Securities 
also substantial improve- 
ment for the year, as indicated by 
the following figures: 


show 


Total Assets 
$135,615.55 
96,068,73: 


September 3 
September 3( 


Inc $39,546,821 
Key stone’s K-] Fd. 
On Quarterly Basis 


Keystone Income Fund K-1, the 
purely income member of Key- 
stone Custodian Fund’s $370-mil- 
lion 10-fund family, will go on a 
quarterly dividend basis starting 
in November, President S. L. 
Sholley reveals to a record num- 
ber of 23.330 shareholders in the 
Fund’s annual report. Like all 
other Keystone Funds, K-1 hith- 
erto has paid dividends semi- 
annually. 

Commenting on the change, Mr. 
Sholley says, “Since this is a di- 
versified and managed income 
fund and accordingly is suitable 
for holding as a single ‘income 
package,’ we felt investors seeking 
current income would welcome a 
quarterly dividend schedule.” 

The other Keystone funds will 
remain on a semiannual dividend 
basis. Inasmuch as their fiscal 
years vary, different combinations 
of the funds produce quarterly or 
even monthly distributions, and 
an investor can set up his own 
program depending upon his par- 
ticular investment objectives. 

Despite the recent recession 
during which many companies 
shaved dividends, Keystone In- 
come Fund made a 24-cent dis- 
tribution from net investment in- 
come for the fifth consecutive 
semiannual period. The total of 
48 cents for the fiscal year was 
the same as that for last year, 
both the highest since 1948. Add- 
ing back § special distributions 
from capital gains, net asset value 
per share has increased 39% in 
the last 15 years, the report 
points out. 

At the end of the fiscal year on 
August 31, Keystone Income 
Fund had reached a series of new 
highs: total asset value of $51,- 
592,337, up 13% for the year; to- 
tal number of shares 6,037,927, 
up 8%, and number of sharehold- 
ers, 23,330, up 2%. 

Net asset value per share at 
year’s end was $8.54, up 4% from 
a year ago and 10% in the last 
six months. In the month since the 
close of the fiscal year it advanced 
another 3% to $8.78 on October 1. 

At the end of the fiscal year, 
the fund portfolio consisted of 75 
issues: 15 bonds, 29 preferred 
stocks and 31 income-type com- 
mon stocks. 

Major additions during the sec- 
ond half of the fiscal year were 
23,800 shares of Central Aguirre 
Sugar, 20,000 Bethlehem Steel, 
20,000 Southern Pacific Company 
and 10,000 Gillette Company. 
Among major eliminations were 
Allied Products, American Radi- 
ator, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., and Penick & Ford, Ltd. 


Now With Reynolds Co. 
(Speciai to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — John 
G. Carter is now affiliated with 
Reynolds & Co., 629 Second Ave- 
nue, South. He was formerly an 
officer of Craig-Hallum, Inc. 
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Wellington Fund 
Continues to Set 


New Sales Records 


Wellington Fund sales for the 
month of September, 1958, again 


established a new all-time record 


for that month, according to A. J. 
Wilkins, Vice-President. 
September sales amounted to 
over $9 million, the highest for 
any September period in the 30 
year history of the Wellington 
Fund, and an increase of over 
45% compared with the previous 
year. The comparable September 
figures are as follows: 
September 1958 
September 1957- 


$9,605,000 
$6,522,328 
$3,082,672 

This continues the trend of rec- 
ord sales totals during the period 
since Jan. 1, 1958. The comparable 
nine-month figures, showing a 
21° increase over 1957 sales for 
the same period, are as follows: 
Nine months 1958____ $85,365,752 
Nine months 1957 _- $70,240,911 


Increase 


Increase . $15,124,841 

The total assets of the Welling- 
ton Fund on Sept. 30, 1958, were 
$777,419,514. 


Managed Funds to 
Maintain Voluntary 
Minimums 


Despite the accelerating trend 
toward raising investment mini- 
mums of mutual fund voluntary 
plans, Managed Funds, Inc. will 
continue the present low require- 
ments for participation in its 
Monthly Investment Plan. 

According to Hilton H. Slayton, 
President of the $64 million mu- 
tual fund group, Managed Funds 
voluntary plan minimums of $100 
on initial investments and $25 on 
subsequent ones having always 
been among the fund industry’s 
lowest. 

Until recently, most fund volun- 
tary plans required at least $250 
to start and $25 thereafter. But 
an increasing number are now up 
to $500 and $50, with some requir- 
ing minimum annual totals as 
well. 

“IT can understand the reason 
for this trend,” Slayton said .“The 
costs to the funds and their cus- 
todian banks of handling individ- 
ual transactions have grown stead- 
ily higher. 

“Our costs have gone up too. 
But the fact is that more and 
more of our planholders are mak- 
ing initial and subsequent invest- 
ments that are considerably above 
our established minimums. 

“This is due largely to the fact 
that the shareholder is putting 
heavier stress on his own invest- 
ment needs instead of considering 
our investment minimums. He 
realizes that it is far more real- 
istic to match the size of his in- 
vestments to his personal invest- 
ment goals than to any required 
minimums. 

“These larger initial and sub- 
sequent investments enable us to 
continue offering the advantages 
of fund investing without the 


- DIVIDEND NOTICE 


need to raise minimums or pass 
along increased handling costs,” 
Slayton said. 


Record High Assets 
For Chemical Fund 


Chemical Fund, Inc. reported 
Oct. 15 the largest quarter-end as- 
sets in its 20-year history. Net 
assets totaled $176,521,037 on Sept. 
30, an increase of $40 million over 
the $136,271,014 reported 12 months 
ago, according to the fund’s 8lst 
quarterly report. 

Net asset value per share also 
established a new all-time high of 
$18.61 per share at quarter-end. 
When adjusted for paid-out se- 
curities profits, the Sept. 30, 1958 
ret asset value per share was 
equivalent to $19.17 per share 
compared with $15.72 per share a 
year ago—an increase of 22% in 
the past 12 months. By compari- 
son, the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average increased 17% during the 
same period. 

Commenting on the outlook for 
the chemical and allied industries, 
F. Eberstadt, Chairman, and Fran- 
cis S. Williams, President, reported 
that “sales of chemicals turned up- 
ward in the second quarter of 
1958. The improvement has con- 
tinued during the third quarter. A 
recent survey forecasts an increase 
of approximately 5% in sales for 
the second half of 1958, cornpared 
with the first half of this year. 
This would result in estimated 
sales for the full year 1958 nearly 
equal to the record volume’ of 
$23.4 billion reported for 1957.” 

“The larger volume anticipated 
for the second half of 1958 and for 
the year 1959 should bring about 
an improvement in _ earnings. 
While labor and material costs 
continue to rise, the higher costs 
appear substantially offset by 
economies initiated earlier this 
year, and by continued improve- 
ments to processes and opera- 
tions.” 

During the first nine months of 
1958, new sales of Chemical Fund 
shares to the investing public to- 
taled $12,805,631, an inerease of 
14% over the $11,257,189 reported 
for the same period last year. 

Chemical Fund, Inc., a mutual 
fund founded by F. Eberstadt & 
Co. in 1938, diversifies its invest- 
ments over a wide range of com- 
panies in various industries whose 
growth is based on chemical re- 
search and development. 


Diversified Sets 
New Records in 
Assets and Holders 


Diversified Investment Fund, 
Inc. a balanced mutual fund, re- 
ported new highs in total net as- 
sets and number of shareholders 
on Aug. 31, end of the fund’s fiscal 
third quarter. 

On that date, net asset value per 
share was $8.56, compared with 
$7.48 on Nov. 30, 1957, end of the 
last fiscal year. 

According to a spokesman for 
the fund, total net assets rose to 
a record $69,549,592, compared 
with $58,185,498 at the 1957 fiscal 
year-end. The number of share- 
holders increased from 19,083 to 
19,549 during the same nine- 
month period. 











October 10, 1958 








Sth Stock: Dividend 


THE FINANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
AT BALTIMORE 


A dividend of five percent (5% ) has been declared on 
the outstanding Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able in Class “A” Common Stock, on November 17, 
1958 to stockholders of record November 5, 1958. 


Louis ELIASBERG, Jr., Treasurer 
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On Aug. 31, 69.6% of the fund’s 
total net assets were invested in 
common. stocks, 17.2% in bonds 
and 11.2% in preferred stocks. 
Cash accounted for 2.0% of the 
total. 

Oil, and gas, steel, paper and 
container, automotive and public 
utility issues now represent 51.6% 
of the investments in the common 
stock section of the fund’s port- 
folio. 

New additions to the portfolio 
were made in Arizona Public 
Service Co., $2.40; Boston Edison 
4% %; Dresser Industries, Ohio Oil 
and Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Increases in common were made 
in Parke, Davis & Co; Rayonier; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. and 
United Aircraft Corporation. 

Eliminated from the fund’s 
holdings were Gulf, Moblie & 
Ohio RR. Co. $5 preferred; Com- 


bustion Engineering; Louisville 
& Nashville RR.; McKesson & 
Robbins; Seaboard Air Line RR. 
and Simmons Co. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


On October 15, 1958, o quarterly 
dividend of 17 4¢ per shore in U. S. 
currency was declared on the no-par 
valve shares of this company, payable 
December 5, 1958, to shareholders: of 
record at the close of business Novem- 
ber 5, 1958. 

JAMES A, DULLEA 


Montreal Sec ’ 


October 15. 1958 








| QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


# The Board of Directors has 


@ to holders of record at close 
7 of business October 20, 1958 
j Milton C. Baldridge 
Secretary 
f October 9, 1958 
2 THE COLUMBIA 
’ GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


_— | 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company 


Makers of 
Camel, Winston, Solem & Cavalier 
cigarettes 
Prince Albert, George Washingtos 
Carter Hall 
smoking tobacco 

















QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share has been declared 
on the Common and New 
Class B Common stocks of the 
Company, payable December 
5, 1958 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
November 14, 1958. 4 


W. J. CONRAD, 
Secretary 


Winston-Salem, N, C. 
October 9, 1958 
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Daind-te Sow iterator Ae You 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Ora- 
torical guns are booming with 
stepped up rapidity all over the 
Wation in thé closing weeks of 
the general election campaign. 
Candidates for the Governor- 
ehip, United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives 
ere in a verbal slugging game. 

Report after report reaching 
Washington tell of apathy on 
the part of voters in this state 
znd that state. But the facts ap- 
parently do not necessarily bear 
these reports out. Why’ Be- 
cause there is a record registra- 
tion in practically every state. 

The big question everywhere 
is: What is going to happen’ 
The answer appears to be the 
Democrats are in the driver's 
seat, but how strong, no one 
knows at this time. 


For the first time Alaska will 
elect two United States Sena- 
ters and one member of the 
House. Thus, when Congress 
reconvenes on Jan. 7 to launch 
the 86th Congress there will be 
98 Senators (now 96 seats) and 
436 House seats or one addi- 
tional. 


The Senate Mneup at present 
is 49 Democrats and 47 Repuh- 
ficans in the Senate, and 235 
Democrats and 200 Republicans 
in the House. Thirteen Demo- 
cratic seats are at stake in the 
Senate and 21 seats now being 
held by Republicans are to be 
filled. 

It is obvious that the Repub- 
ficans have a great uphill fight 
for control of either the Senate 
or the House. It would be the 
political upset of modern times 
if the Republicans should gain 
control of Congress. 


Eyes on Gubernatorial Races 
There are several guberna- 
torial campaigns that will be 
watched closely, not only by 
Washington, but the whole na- 
tion. The Nation’s Capital will 
be watching with marked inter- 
est the New York Governorship 
outcome between Governor Av- 
erell Harriman, the Democrat, 
and Nelson A. Rockefeller, the 
50-year-old Republican, 
Perhaps the California Gov- 
ernorship race from the na- 
tional standpoint will stand out 
above all others. Senator Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, 50-year-old 
Senate Republican leader, a 
conservative and regarded by 
many as presidential timber, 
is seeking the California Gover- 
norship in a slam-bang race 
with State Attorney General 
Edmund G,. “Pat” Brown, 50. 
The right-to-work law is an 
issue in California as it is in 
Ohie, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas 
and Washington. Knowland is 
on the side of right-to-work. As 
a result the powerful unions all 
over the country say that 
Knowland stands for “union 
busting.” They are making a 
concerted effort to end his po- 
litical career Nov. 4. Reports are 
labor is spending tremendous 
sums of money to elect Brown, 
and their chances are favorable. 


Governor Goodwin Knight of 
California,. anxious to succeed 
Senator Knowland, is playing 
footsie with labor. Knight, ob- 
viously afraid of labor, has in- 
dicated he might not vote for 
Knowland. Said Knight: “When 
he injected a right-to-work is- 
sue in this campaign, he for- 
feited any right of lovalty to 
him Tm weder no ehligation, 
moral or legal to support him. 
1 capour vuc€ lve. wuse vest 


man for California ana I 
haven’t always voted straight 
Republican.” 


Thus, it is apparent that the 
Califernia elections are. ¢x- 
tremely important. The way that 
things stand now, labor prob- 
ably will have more pro-laber 
members of Cengress in the 
86th Congress than it had in the 
85th Congress. 


Struggle in West Virginia 

From a numerical standpoint, 
the Mountain State of West Vir- 
ginia is an important one in the 
Senate race. Because of circum- 
stances, West Virginia is elect- 
ing two United States Senators. 
Both incumbents are Republi- 
cans. 

Senator Chapman Revercomb, 
63, is running for reelection 
and the full six-year term, and 
his opponent is Representative 
Robert C. Byrd, 40, a Democrat. 
The short-term seat of two 
years to fill the vacancy created 
by the late Senator Matthew W. 
Neely, is being sought by Johan 
D. Hoblitzell, Jr., 46, - Bepub- 
lican, and #orMer Representa- 

tive J@nnings Randolph, 56. 

The Democrats have already 
had former President Harry S. 
Truman stumping in West Vir- 
ginia, and Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon is preparing to 
make a speech at Huntington, 
the state’s largest city on the 
Ohio River. Mr. Truman spoke 
also at Huntington last month, 


Other Projections 


Out in Ohio Senator John W. 
Bricker, the Republican, ap- 
pears to be in no trouble from 
his Democrat opponent, Stephen 
M. Young. However, the picture 
is different in Michigan, where 
Walter Reuther and the other 
labor leaders have got control. 

Senator Charles E. Potter, the 
young Republican, who served 
with credit during the past six 
years, is in a peck of trouble. 
Labor is backing Philip A. Hart, 
the Michigan Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, a Democrat. Of course, 
labor is also sending Governor 
G. Mennen Williams back for 
another term. Williams is op- 
posed by a Michigan State Uni- 
versity professor, Paul D. Bag- 
well. 


Reports are that Indiana is 
likely to send to Washington 
Harold W. Handley, 48, the in- 
cumbent Republican Governor, 
to succeed William E. Jenner. 
56, who is retiring from the Sen- 
ate. Handley’s opponent is May- 
or Vance Hartke of Evansville. 
Politicians in Massachusetts 
generally agree that Senator 
John F. Kennedy, the wealthy 
young Democrat, will have no 
trouble comirg back to the Sen- 
ate, which he hopes will help 
send him to the White House. 
He is opposed in his reelection 
bid by Vincent J. Celeste, a 
Boston lawyer. 


Virginia, the Old Dominion 
State, and the birth place of 
eight United States Presidents, 
appears certain to return Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrd, The 71-year- 
old Berryville apple grower, 
whose conservative views, par- 
ticularly over the reckless 
spending, is a great influence in 
the Senate. Perhaps the Treas- 
ury of the United States would 
have much greater deficit if the 
distinguished Southerner was 
not a member of the Senate 
His opponent is a woman doc- 
tor, Teuice O. Woencel erhace 
husband is a Federal Govern- 
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“You me@ean’é ..@s1i4.@ 10 wily es CS fst, Be Gay 
just purchased two new plants this week!”’ 


ment Washington, 


D. C, 


employe in 


Unions and Goldwater 

Perhaps the most outspoken 
critic of compulsory unionism 
in the United States Congress 
has been Senator Barry Gold- 
water, 49, of Arizona. He has 
also lashed out in no-hoids- 
barred language against big 
shot union leaders. Because of 
his actions, Senator Goldwater 
is personna non grata to the 
union leaders. They are just as 
anxious to put him on the 
political scrap pile as retiring 
Senator Knowland. Opposing 
Mr. Goldwater, a Republican, is 
Governor Ernest W. McFarland, 
former Senator. 


Some qualified observers re- 
turning from a tour of the 
Mountain States say the Arizona 
senatorial race “could go either 
way.” 


Liberal Governor George M. 
Leader, a Democrat, is contest- 
ing with Representative Hugh 
Scott, veteran Republican lead- 
er, for the Pennsylvania Senate 
seat being vacated by retiring 
Senator Edward Martin, Repub- 
lican. At this time some of the 
old time political people in Har- 
risburg, the capital, say Gover- 
nor Leader seems to have the 
edge. Pittsburg’s longtime Dem- 
ocratic Mayor, David L. Law- 
rence, 69, and a pretzel manu- 
facturer, Arthur T. McGonigle, 
52, a Republican from Reading 
are fighting it out to succeed 
Mr, Leader. 


The last time New 


Jersey 
elected a Democratic 


United 


eT <a 


4 


States Senator was in 1936, and 
former Representative Harrison 
A. Williams, 38, is seeking to 
turn the tide against Republican 
tepresentative Robert W. Kean, 
65. Some politicians contend 
that most anything can and 
probably will happen in New 
Jersey. In the state there are 
five Democrats in the House of 
Representatives in Washington, 
and nine Republicans. The New 
Jersey outcome could have a 
bearing on the 1960 Presidential 
conventions, and the election. 


[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” owns views.] 











Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Freeman, October, 1958 — With 
Articles on Barriers to World 
Commerce; What’s Bad About 
Labor Laws?; Administrative 
Agency Colossus: Debts and 
Taxes; etc.— Foundation for 
Economic Education, Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. (single 
copies), 50c. 

Gas Data Book — Excerpts From 
“Gas Facts” — A condensed re- 
view of basic gas industry sta- 
tistics — Bureau of Statistics, 
American Gas Association, 420 
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Recent 


Schools 


... Thursday;,October, 16, 195 


Lexington Avenue; New York 
17, N. Y. (paper), 50 cents pe 
copy. 


Magazine Circulation and Rate 


Trends—Association of Nationa 
Advertisers, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., $15, 


Manpower Needs and Employ 


ment Opportunities: Employ 
ment Outlook for Techniciar 

25c; Job. Guide for Young 
Workers, 40c; Employment Of 

portunities for Women in Lega 
Work, 20c; Earnings and Em 
ployment Conditions of Nurses 
and Other Hospital Personne 

15c—U. S. Department of Labor, 
341 Ninth Avenue, New York 1 
New York. 


Mutual Security Program—J. H 


Smith, Jr.—vU. S. Department of 
State Washington, D. C 
(paper). 


Naw uauu the Future of Europe 


Ben T. Moore—Council for For 
eign Relations, Inc., -58 East 
68th. Street, New York 21 
N. Y., $4.50. 


New York City Community Wage 


Survey — Wages and Working 
Conditions for 61 Office ane 
Plant Occupations in Manufac 
turing and Non-manufacturing 
industries—U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics, 341 Ninth Avenue, Ney 
York 1, N. Y., 25 cents. 
Changes in the Money 
Market—I. I. F. Bulletin—In 
stitute of International Finance 
90 Trinity Place, New York 6 
New York. 

for Commercial Bank 
Personnel — Leo Fishman and 
Betty G. Fishman—Bureau of 
Business Research, College o 
Commerce, West Virginia Uni 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 
(paper). 


Suburban and Central City Build 


ing in Metropolitan Areas, 195 
—U. S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 34 
Ninth Avenue, New York 1 
N. Y. (on request). 


Technical Analysis of Stock Trené 


—Robert D. Edwards and Johr 
Magee, Jr.—Published by Jo 
Magee, Springfield, Mass, 
cloth—$12. 


Ten Pointers for Careful Buying 


New York State Department o 
Law, 80 Centre Street, New 
York 13, N. Y., (paper). 


Unelosed Tax Loopholes Outlin 


— J. K. Lasser Tax Report 
Business Reports, Inc., Larch 
mont, N. Y.—on request. 


Understanding the Antitrust Law 


—Jerrold G. Van Cise—Practis 
ing Law Institute( 20 Vesey St 
New York 7, N. Y¥.—$2.50. 


U. S. Information Agency’s Repe 


to Congress—U. S. Informatio 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C 
(paper), 


What Is Foreign Aid?—A serie 


of articles reprinted from Th 
Arizona Republic and _ th 
Indianapolis Star — Arizon 
Republic, 120 East Van Bure: 
Phoenix, Ariz. (paper). 


Will My Baby Be Born Normal 


— Joan Gould — Public Affair 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street 

Aig York 16, N. Y.—paper 
5c, 
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